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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 

INTRODUCTION 


742.  M.  Adinolfi,  “La  problematica  dell’ispirazione  prima  e  dopo  la  ‘Dei 
Verbum,’”  RivistBib  17  (3,  ’69)  249-281. 

The  studied  restrictiveness  with  which  the  dogmatic  constitution  Dei  Verbum 
treats  the  problem  of  the  mystery  of  inspiration  is  a  model  of  a  piece  of  didactic 
wisdom.  It  has  liberated  the  problem  of  inspiration  from  particular  schools 
of  philosophical  thought  and  from  faulty  presentation,  leaving  aside  any  par¬ 
ticular  hypothesis.  It  has  again  inserted  inspiration  into  the  context  of  revela¬ 
tion  and  presented  the  sacred  writers  as  true  and  genuine  writers  of  the  Bible; 
thus  Vatican  II  has  straightened  and  levelled  the  road  for  a  deeper  and  more 
fruitful  examination  of  the  gift  of  inspiration. — C.S. 

743.  G.  Barrois,  “The  Anatomy  of  Tradition,”  StVladTheolQuart  13  (4,  ’69) 
187-197. 

As  with  Scripture,  so  in  interpreting  tradition  two  levels  must  be  explored: 
a  material-phenomenal  level,  where  the  accumulation  of  details  of  unequal  value 
serves  as  a  device  for  communication,  and  a  deeper  level,  where  the  objective 
core  of  tradition  is  reached  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  revealed  truth.  Distinct 
though  they  are,  these  two  levels  must  remain  in  constant  communication  with 
one  another.  For  example,  while  the  tradition  of  Christ’s  descent  into  hell  is 
couched  in  the  vocabulary  of  mythology  and  popular  cosmology,  it  does  seek 
to  convey  the  existential  truth  that  the  just  who  lived  and  died  before  the 
coming  of  the  messiah  are  not  forsaken  but  have  a  part  in  the  redemption. — 
D.J.H. 

744r.  W.  A.  Beardslee,  Literary  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  [cf.  NT  A 
14,  p.  235]. 

E.  V.  McKnight,  What  Is  Form  Criticism?  [cf.  NTA  14,  p.  101]. 

N.  Perrin,  What  Is  Redaction  Criticism ?  [cf.  NTA  14,  p.  101]. 

W.  G.  Doty,  JournBibLit  89  (1,  ’70)  115-117. — Summaries  and  critiques. 
Perrin’s  and  Beardslee’s  books  provide  helpful  classroom  tools,  surveying  the 
current  scene  and  contributing  lucid  exposition  with  original  insights.  Mc- 
Knight’s  volume  is  more  limited  since  it  does  not  include  important  German 
reactions  or  current  problems. — W.G.D.  (Author.) 

745r.  J.  T.  Burtchaell,  Catholic  Theories  of  Biblical  Inspiration  since  1810 
[cf.  NTA  14,  p.  99]. 

K.  G.  O’Connell,  TheolStud  31  (1,  ’70)  178-180. — Summary.  The  volume  is 
a  useful  and  welcome  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the  theological 
problem  of  inspiration.  We  might  note  that  B’s  presentation  of  K.  Rahner’s 
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views  is  inadequate  and  that  he  forces  an  opposition  between  Rahner  and  D. 
McCarthy  which  appears  unfounded. — D.J.H. 

746.  O.  Castren,  “Uber  den  Begriff  der  Traditionsgebundenheit,”  StudTlieol 
21  (2,  '67)  182-202. 

A  historical  survey  of  attitudes  toward  tradition  from  Jesus’  time  to  the 
modern  church  with  special  emphasis  on  the  positions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Lutheran  confessions. 

747r.  The  Jerome  Biblical  Commentary  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  261;  cf.  §§  14-357r — 
361r]. 

P.  R.  Ackroyd,  Biblica  50  (4,  ’69)  543-547. — The  volume  opens  up  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  modern  Roman  Catholic  thought  and  represents  an  encouraging  counter 
to  fundamentalists  tendencies  so  rife  in  an  age  which  finds  authority  difficult 
to  define.  In  its  bibliographical  material  it  goes  a  good  deal  further  toward 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  student  than  do  other  one-volume  works.  One  might 
ask  whether,  since  in  the  arrangement  an  attempt  is  clearly  being  made  to  give 
the  reader  some  sketch  of  the  complex  developing  lines  of  early  Christian 
thought,  there  could  not  have  been  a  case  for  placing  some  of  the  epistolary 
literature  before  any  of  the  Gospels. — D.J.H. 

748r.  The  Jerome  Biblical  Commentary  [cf.  NTA  13,  p.  261 ;  §§  14-357r — 361r]. 

A  New  Catholic  Commentary  [cf.  NTA  14,  p.  239]. 

B.  Lindars,  ChurchQuart  2  (2,  ’69)  160-163. — Both  commentaries  are  to  be 
recommended,  and  both  are  likely  to  win  their  place  as  standard  works  for 
years  to  come.  While  the  JBC  may  have  a  greater  degree  of  professionalism 
and  expertise  in  its  contributors,  the  honors  are  by  no  means  all  on  one  side. 
The  NCC  has  included  more  recent  bibliographical  material  (since  it  went  to 
press  later),  and  its  arrangement  is  more  obvious  and  familiar.  Articles  on  the 
same  topics  in  the  two  commentaries  are  compared. — D.J.H. 

749r.  A  New  Catholic  Commentary  [cf.  NTA  14,  p.  239]. 

T.  Worden,  ClerRev  55  (1,  ’70)  65-69. — The  new  commentary  reflects  the 
extreme  rapidity  of  change  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  recent  years 
and  is  an  eloquent  witness  to  the  progress  of  sound  Catholic  biblical  scholar¬ 
ship  since  Divino  Afflante  Spiritu.  It  is  of  immense  value  and  deserves  wide 
acclaim. — D.J.H. 

750.  H.  J.  K.,  “  ‘Allein  die  Schrift’ — aber  die  ganze  Schrift!  (Bibel — Kirche — 
Kanon — Tradition),”  Bausteine  10  (38,  ’70)  12-15.  [Cf.  §  14-362.] 

The  maxim  “sola  scriptura”  has  force  only  if  one  means  by  it  the  whole  of 
Scripture  formed  by  and  accepted  by  the  church,  and  not  just  parts  of  Scripture 
selected  according  to  certain  human  points  of  view. 
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751.  E.  Kopec,  “Stosuneck  Tradycji  do  Pisma  sw.  w  nauce  Soboru  Watykan- 
skiego  II  (La  relation  entre  la  Tradition  et  l’Lcriture  sainte  selon  l’en- 
seignement  du  IIe  Concile  du  Vatican),”  RoczT eolKan  16  (2,  ’69)  5-19. 

“Scripture  and  tradition  are  closely  linked,  for  they  devolve  from  a  common 
source  (God),  transmit  the  same  revealed  deposit  (the  word  of  God)  and  have 
the  same  goal  (salvation).  The  organic  unity  of  the  two  sources  signifies  that 
Holy  Scripture  cannot  be  known  without  tradition,  which  is  a  living  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  written  text,  and  that  tradition,  in  its  turn,  is  based  on  Holy 
Scripture — its  supreme  and  normative  criterion.” 

752r.  W.  Marxsen,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  151; 
§§  13-751r — 752r]. 

J.  D.  Quinn,  CathBibQuart  32  (1,  70)  140-142. — The  volume  could  be 
described  as  an  introduction  to  Marxsen  on  the  NT.  The  force  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  his  conclusions,  especially  on  the  composition  of  Jn,  the  relation  between 
the  later  Paul  and  the  Pastorals,  and  the  authorship  of  Jas,  are  frequently 
undermined  by  a  less  than  rigorous  logic.  Also,  why  have  the  Qumran  docu¬ 
ments  been  all  but  ignored,  whereas  putative  Gnostic  movements  of  the  1st 
century  are  frequently  invoked? — D.J.H. 

753.  R.  North,  “Biblioj,  sed  je  kia  prezo?”  [Bibles,  But  at  What  Price?], 
BibRevuo  5  (5,  ’69)  279-295. 

A  historical  review  of  the  monetary  value  of  Bibles  in  the  14th  century  in 
relation  to  their  actual  use,  which  concludes  that  the  price  of  a  Bible  stood  in 
relation  to  its  value  (determined  by  use  and  scarcity)  at  a  ratio  of  1:1000. — 
S.E.S. 

754.  H.  Riesenfeld,  “Varmed  sysslar  Nya  testamentets  exegetik?”  [What  is 
New  Testament  Exegesis  Up  To?],  SvenskExegArs  33  (’68)  179-184. 

A  description  of  the  goals,  problems,  procedures,  etc.,  of  today’s  NT  exegesis, 
with  an  indication  of  those  areas  of  research  which  are  of  current  interest  in 
Sweden. 

755.  K.  E.  Skydsgaard,  “ficriture  et  Tradition,  un  probleme  resolu?  Tradi¬ 
tion  comme  probleme  anthropologique  et  christologique.  Une  ebauche,” 
Irenikon  42  (4,  ’69)  439-456. 

The  text  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  Chevetogne  in  1968;  the  same  treatment 
appeared  in  LuthMon  8  (4,  ’69)  161-166  [§  14-16]. 

756.  E.  Tomaszewski,  “Historyczna  prawda  Ewangelii  wedlug  konstytucji 
Soboru  Watykanskiego  II  Dei  Verbum  (Sur  le  caractere  historique  de 
l’fivangile  selon  la  constitution  du  Concile  Dei  Verbum),”  RoczT  eolKan 
16  (2,  ’69)  21-39. 

A  commentary  on  Dei  Verbum ,  §§  18  and  19. 
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757.  R.  Van  den  Berge,  “De  waarheid  van  de  Schrift”  [The  Truth  of  Scrip¬ 
ture],  CollBrugGand  15  (4,  ’69)  445-463. 

The  development  of  modern  Catholic  teaching  on  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture 
begins  with  Divino  Afflante  Spiritu.  The  encyclical  teaches  that  Scripture  is 
both  divine  and  human.  Only  what  the  author  intends  to  say  is  inspired  and 
free  of  error.  In  the  discussion  that  followed  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  in¬ 
errancy  of  Scripture  as  a  whole.  The  negative  term  “the  inerrancy  of  Scrip¬ 
ture”  was  replaced  by  the  positive  term  “the  truth  of  Scripture.”  The  replace¬ 
ment  made  possible  a  further  insight  that  this  truth  is  historically  conditioned 
and  progressively  unfolded,  reaching  its  fullness  only  in  Christ.  It  is  truth 
in  the  biblical  sense  of  religious  truth,  the  truth  of  revelation,  truth  concerning 
the  mystery  of  salvation.  The  decree  Dei  Verbum  took  up  these  developments. 
There  is  some  discussion  whether  this  is  a  break  with  the  traditional  doctrine 
or  not. — H.F. 

Interpretation 

758.  G.  W.  Anderson,  “Johannes  Lindblom’s  Contribution  to  Biblical  Studies,” 
AnnSwedTheolInst  6  (’68)  4-19. 

Best  known  for  his  work  on  prophecy,  Lindblom  has  throughout  his  career 
made  important  contributions  to  the  study  of  translation  methods,  of  the  NT 
and  of  intertestamental  literature. 

759.  T.  Baarda,  “Kerygma  en  historie”  [Kerygma  and  History],  Ministerium 
3  (10,  ’69)  154-160. 

A  brief  presentation  of  the  limits  of  historical  information  contained  in  the 
Gospel  narratives. 

760.  R.  Batey  and  J.  H.  Gill,  “Fact,  language,  and  hermeneutic:  An  inter¬ 
disciplinary  exploration,”  ScotJournTheol  23  (1,  ’70)  13-26. 

The  insights  of  linguistic  philosophy  and  the  interest  in  history  within  keryg- 
matic  theology  suggest  that  the  methodology  of  the  new  quest  for  the  historical 
Jesus  is  applicable  for  a  fresh  approach  to  NT  interpretation.  For  example, 
“.  .  .  an  interpretation  of  Paul’s  understanding  of  the  gospel  which  did  not  take 
into  account  the  factual  elements  of  his  own  personal  life  would  fail  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  full  meaning  of  the  gospel.  Paul’s  own  experience  is  not  merely 
illustrative  of  this  meaning,  but  serves  as  the  context  or  ‘situation’  within 
which  it  comes  into  being.  It  is  not  a  question  of  kernel  and  husk.  The  factual 
dimension  mediates  the  meaning  of  the  existential  dimension,  and  together  they 
both  mediate  the  meaning  of  the  religious  dimension.  It  can  now  be  seen  how 
a  multi-dimensional  approach  to  the  question  of  New  Testament  hermeneutic 
is  both  necessary  and  possible.  The  relationship  between  history  and  faith  is  a 
functional  and  interpenetrating  one.  The  latter  can  only  be  known  as  mediated 
through  the  former — and  this  necessitates  a  detailed  and  contextual  study  of 
the  factors  which  made  up  the  situation  within  which  men  of  faith  ‘spoke.’  ” 
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761.  R.  Bring,  “Bibeln  och  den  historiska  forskningen”  [The  Bible  and  His¬ 
torical  Scholarship],  SvenskTeolKvart  45  (1,  ’69)  1-21. 

In  reading  the  Bible  one  must  distinguish  between  a  purely  historical  inves¬ 
tigation  (which  includes  also  systematic-theological  analysis)  and  a  personally- 
engaged  interpretation  answering  the  questions  concerning  God’s  acting  and 
willing  for  us  in  our  time.  “Precisely  because  it  is  valid  for  us  today  the  Bible 
requires  for  its  actual  elucidation  an  accurate,  purely  historical  exegesis  of  the 
texts,  an  exegesis  which  must  neither  be  positivistically  constricted  nor  fun- 
damentalistically  distorted.” — B.A.P. 

762.  W.  Croce,  “Exegese  und  Katechese,”  ZeitKathTheol  91  (3,  ’69)  430-459. 

The  increasing  role  played  by  the  Bible  in  modern  catechetics  has  not  only 
helped  the  latter  but  also  created  new  problems  for  it.  Many  catechists  under¬ 
stand  by  “modern  exegesis”  a  one-sidedly  conceived,  basically  Bultmannian  con¬ 
ception  of  kerygma  and  the  form-critical  method,  without  taking  sufficient 
cognizance  of  the  post-Bultmannian  reaction.  From  the  exegetes  is  needed  a 
clearer  distinction  between  fact  and  theory,  between  history  and  kerygma,  be¬ 
tween  narrative  or  facts  and  the  interpretation  or  meaning;  for  some  catechists 
accept  as  proved  what  for  the  exegete  is  only  hypothesis.  Modern  biblical 
catechesis  has  gained  much  by  seeing  itself  as  a  dialogue  between  the  text  and 
its  interpreter;  but  we  fear  that  its  reluctance  to  inquire  beyond  the  text  to  the 
history  behind  it  hinders  rather  than  helps  its  final  purpose.  Thus  the  new 
theory  of  biblical  catechetics,  for  all  the  good  it  has  done,  is  in  danger  of  col¬ 
lapse  because  of  a  too  hastily  adopted  basic  principle  and  because  of  too  little 
distinction  made  between  the  proved  theses  and  the  mere  hypotheses  proposed 
by  exegesis. — R.J.D. 

763.  E.  Dinkler,  “Die  okumenische  Bewegung  und  die  Hermeneutik,”  Theol 
LitZeit  94  (7,  ’69)  481-490. 

A  report  on  the  Heidelberg  document  on  the  significance  of  the  hermeneutical 
problem  for  the  ecumenical  movement  presented  at  Bristol  in  August  of  1967, 
along  with  reflections  on  the  issues  raised  by  J.  Barr’s  The  Semantics  of  Biblical 
Language  and  Old  and  New  in  Interpretation ,  both  of  which  have  been  recently 
translated  into  German. 

764.  A.  Dumas,  “De  l’archetype  a  la  parabole,”  Supplement  VieSpir  92  (’70) 
28-46. 

A  brief  analysis  of  religious  experience  and  a  history  of  biblical  interpretation 
introduce  a  distinction  between  religions  which  make  use  of  archetypes  in  such 
a  way  as  to  determine  in  advance  the  forms  of  religious  expression  and  biblical 
religion  which  by  the  use  of  parable  challenges  a  person  to  understanding  his 
own  religious  situation.  There  is  a  constant  danger  of  interpreting  the  Bible 
by  reproducing  archetypes  and  ignoring  its  parabolic  character. — G.W.M. 
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765.  T.  C.  Frederikse,  “Kerugma  en  Wereldbeeld”  [Kerygma  and  World 
View],  Ministerium  3  (10,  ’69)  161-166. 

A  rejection  of  Bultmannian  demythologizing  and  an  exposition  of  a  salvation- 
historical  approach  as  an  alternative. 

766.  J.  Freytag,  “Hermeneutical  Discussion  in  Germany  After  Bultmann: 
Its  Results  for  the  Problem  of  Incarnating  the  Gospel,”  Northeast  Asia 
Journal  of  Theology  2  (’69)  31-39. 

The  quest  for  the  historical  origins  of  Christian  faith  brings  to  light  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  the  gospel  becomes  incarnate  in  different  cultural  settings.  For  H. 
Braun  new  life  in  Christ  is  similar  to  the  relation  with  a  person,  and  so  in  all 
concrete  situations  there  is  the  same  basic  existential  experience  which  is  related 
to  the  gospel.  According  to  W.  Pannenberg  incarnation  of  the  gospel  happens 
where  a  situation  or  a  cultural  tradition  is  brought  into  the  context  of  God’s 
universal  history  with  mankind.  E.  Kasemann  relates  incarnation  with  mission: 
new  facts  and  new  situations  call  for  a  rethinking  of  the  mission  and  consequently 
also  for  a  fuller  incarnation  of  the  gospel. — D.J.H. 

767.  H.  Gollwitzer,  “Der  Sinn  der  biblischen  Rede  von  Gott,”  CommViat 
12  (3,  ’69)  121-124. 

A  series  of  theses  relating  the  biblical  word  of  God  to  an  understanding  of 
God  over  against  modern  atheism. 

768.  W.  Kern  and  J.  Splett,  “Hermeneutik :  Nachholbedarf  und  Forschungs- 
projekt,”  StimmZeit  185  (2,  ’70)  129-135. 

A  critical  bulletin  of  recent  books  on  hermeneutics. 

769.  H.  G.  Klemn,  “Die  Gleichnisauslegung  Ad.  Jiilichers  im  Bannkreis  der 
Fabeltheorie  Lessings,”  ZeitNTWiss  60  (3-4,  ’69)  153-174. 

Jiilicher’s  debt  to  Lessing’s  theory  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  fables  has 
received  insufficient  attention  in  the  history  of  interpretation.  An  analysis  of 
both  scholars  reveals  close  dependence,  especially  in  some  of  Julicher’s  key 
insights  into  the  parables  such  as  the  principles  of  brevity  and  unity  of  impres¬ 
sion,  the  exclusion  of  allegory,  etc. — G.W.M. 

770r.  R.  Lapointe,  Les  trois  dimensions  de  Vhermeneutique  [cf.  NT  A  12, 
p.  388;  §  14-34r]. 

M.  Gallart,  “Algunas  consideraciones  sobre  Hermeneutica  biblica,”  Script 
Theol  1  (2,  ’69)  447-451. — Summary  with  praise  and  critique.  There  is  a  certain 
complexity  about  evaluating  the  work.  The  ordinary  reader  will  profitably  begin 
with  the  final  chapter.  L’s  position  in  holding  that  there  is  an  ontological  duality 
in  the  Bible  causes  some  difficulty.  Also,  in  the  relation  between  tradition  and 
interpretation  it  would  seem  that  belonging  to  the  church  which  possesses  the 
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living  tradition  is  the  only  certain  guarantee  that  one  can  understand  the 
Bible  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  written. — J.J.C. 

771.  J.  Losada  Espinosa,  “Escatologia  y  mito,”  EstBib  28  (1-2,  ’69)  79-96. 

An  analysis  of  the  nature  and  interrelationship  of  eschatology  and  myth  and 
of  their  occurrence  in  both  OT  and  NT  demands  a  conceptual  differentiation 
in  Christian  theology.  Eschatology  must  be  expressed  in  myth,  but  only  escha¬ 
tology  that  is  “cosmic,”  as  is  the  case  in  the  OT.  In  the  NT  the  eschaton  has 
been  personalized;  instead  of  cosmic  relationships  there  is  personal  encounter 
with  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  such  an  eschatology,  myth  has  no  application. — 
G.W.M. 

772.  T.  F.  Torrance,  “The  Word  of  God  and  the  Response  of  Man,”  Bijdragen 
30  (2,  ’69)  172-183. 

God  and  man  are  bound  together  in  a  movement  of  creative  self-communica¬ 
tion  by  the  Word  of  God.  The  Word  has  penetrated  the  barriers  of  human 
estrangement  and  established  a  two-way  connection  between  God  and  man  by 
the  incarnation.  In  the  Gospels  we  do  not  have  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
response  of  man;  rather  we  have  the  all-significant  middle  term — the  divinely 
provided  response  in  the  vicarious  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Throughout  Israel’s 
history  the  Word  of  God  kept  pressing  for  articulation  within  the  corporate 
medium  of  covenant  reciprocity  and  progressively  took  verbal  and  even  written 
form  through  the  shared  understanding  and  shared  response  that  developed  in 
this  people.  In  Jesus  the  forms  of  thought  and  speech  developed  in  Israel  have 
been  transcended  and  revitalized,  and  there  is  such  a  profound  integration 
between  the  Word  of  God  and  word  of  man  that  they  can  no  longer  be 
separated.  The  response  of  the  apostles  witnessed  in  the  NT  writings  enables 
us  now  to  stand  with  the  original  witnesses  under  the  impact  of  the  Word  they 
received  and  to  be  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  its  effective  operation. — D.J.H. 

773.  C.  Wiener,  “L’exegese  et  l’annonce  de  la  parole  de  Dieu,”  ParLiturg 
52  (1,  70)  29-36. 

The  Bible  is  the  history  of  a  people’s  faith,  expressed  by  and  for  believers, 
with  the  intention  of  nourishing  that  faith.  The  preacher  must  discover  in  the 
Bible  how  faith  has  been  nourished  in  the  past  and  gain  insight  into  how  it 
may  be  fostered  in  his  own  day. — D.J.H. 

Texts  and  Versions 

774.  K.  Aland,  “Novi  Testamenti  Graeci  editio  maior  critica.  Der  gegenwartige 
Stand  der  Arbeit  an  einer  neuen  grossen  kritischen  Ausgabe  des  Neuen 
Testamentes,”  NTStud  16  (  2,  70)  163-177. 

Despite  the  contributions  of  Westcott-Hort,  von  Soden,  Legg  and  others, 
Tischendorff’s  NT  (Vol.  I,  1869;  Vol.  II,  1872)  still  remains  the  best  major 
critical  NT  edition.  Yet  his  work  is  badly  out  of  date.  He  used  practically  no 
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papyri,  and  from  present  available  material  we  do  not  find  in  his  edition  80% 
of  the  majuscules,  95%  of  the  minuscules  and  99%  of  the  lectionaries,  not  to 
mention  the  ancient  versions  and  patristic  citations.  A  new  project  for  an  up- 
to-date  major  critical  edition  of  the  NT  took  its  present  form  in  1968.  It  is 
international  in  scope  and  in  cooperation  from  scholars  and  schools  of  various 
countries  and  different  confessions.  Financial  support  is  forthcoming  from  church 
groups  and  business  firms. 

The  team  of  experts  will  work  under  the  direction  of  three  principal  editors, 
K.  Aland,  J.  Duplacy  and  B.  Fischer.  The  arrangement  of  the  text  and  the 
critical  apparatus  are  explained  in  detail.  The  completeness  of  the  study  is 
manifest  from  an  appended  sample  page.  One  line  of  Jas  2:26  is  followed  by  a 
complete  page  of  the  apparatus.  As  a  means  of  facilitating  and  speeding  the 
labor  and  of  assuring  greater  accuracy,  a  computer  will  be  used.  The  initial 
publication  will  be  a  fascicle  of  Jas,  to  be  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  Catholic 
Epistles  and  then  by  the  letters  of  St.  Paul. — J.J.C. 

775.  E.  F.  Rhodes,  “Text  of  NT  in  Jerusalem  and  New  English  Bibles,”  Cath 
BibQuart  32  (1,  ’70)  41-57. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Jerusalem  Bible  and  the  New  English 
Bible  indicates  that  we  have  entered  a  new  stage  in  the  history  of  the  critical 
text  of  the  NT.  The  NEB  pertains  to  the  tradition  that  has  produced  the  Autho¬ 
rized  Version,  the  Revised  Version  and  the  Revised  Standard  Version,  while 
JB  represents  the  Catholic  scholarship  of  western  Europe  which  is  related  to 
the  Vulgate.  A  parallelism  of  tendency  can  be  observed  if  we  note  the  marginal 
references  in  the  AV-RV-RSV-NEB  chain  and  compare  them  with  the  refer¬ 
ences  in  JB.  NEB  represents  a  sort  of  culminating  point  in  the  move  away 
from  the  Textus  Receptus  which  stands  behind  AV.  This  move,  established 
definitively  by  the  Westcott-Hort  text,  is  already  apparent  in  RV  and  RSV 
and  shows  a  tendency  to  credit  Codex  Bezae  or  Sinaiticus  or  the  early  versions 
and/or  newly  discovered  material  over  against  TR.  Over  half  the  textual  notes 
in  the  JB  NT  serve  to  indicate  a  Vulgate  reading  that  has  been  displaced,  and 
in  just  over  half  of  these  displacements  JB  joins  company  with  the  RV-RSV- 
NEB  text.  With  the  exception  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  whose  text  was  established 
according  to  Boismard’s  theory,  the  general  trend  of  JB  is  toward  the  same 
witnesses  and  outlook  as  NEB.  While  the  English  Protestant  translation  attempts 
to  establish  as  close  an  approximation  as  possible  to  the  text  penned  by  the 
writer,  the  Catholic  effort  was  directed  to  establishing  the  text  in  its  earliest 
canonical  form.  Despite  this  difference  in  stance,  JB  and  NEB  meet  in  a  fresh 
evaluation  of  the  NT  textual  tradition. — F.M. 


776.  P.  Block,  “Kompromisser  i  bibeloversattnings-fragan”  [Compromises  in 
the  Question  of  Bible  Translation],  SvenskTeolKvart  45  (3,  ’69)  176-182. 

A  study  of  the  various  considerations  involved  in  producing  a  new  Swedish 
translation  of  the  Bible. 
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777.  P.-M.  Bogaert,  “A  propos  de  deux  Bibles  messines,”  RevBen  79  (3-4, 
’69)  436-443. 

The  two  partial  Latin  MSS  Metz  1  and  Paris  B.  N.  Lat.  78  are  parts  of  the 
same  13th-century  Bible.  The  text  generally  follows  that  of  the  8th-century 
Angilram  Bible  (Metz  7).— G.W.M. 

778.  H.  Bruppacher,  “Kleine  Beitrage  zu  einer  kommenden  Revision  der  Ziir- 
cher  Bibel,  XII,”  Kir chRef Schweiz  126  (6,  70)  86-87.  [Cf.  §  14-394.] 

About  25  brief  suggestions  for  better  readings,  e.g.  “Unmoglich !”  instead 
of  “Das  sei  feme !”  for  me  genoito.  Most  of  the  suggestions  of  this  installment 
refer  to  the  NT  epistles. — S.E.S. 

779.  D.  Dan,  “Thury’s  Hebrew  Galatians  and  Ephesians,”  JournJewStud  19 
(1-4,  *68)  71-74. 

G.  Thury,  a  Hungarian  who  studied  Hebrew  at  Wittenberg  under  L.  Fabricius, 
published  a  Hebrew  version  of  Gal  and  Eph  in  1598,  a  year  or  two  before  that 
of  Hutter  in  the  Nuremberg  Polyglot. 

780.  H.  A.  Guy,  “An  Eighteenth  Century  N.E.B.,”  ExpTimes  81  (5,  70) 
148-150. 

In  1764  A.  Purver  published  in  London  a  new  English  translation  of  the 
Bible,  designed  to  improve  upon  the  KJV.  In  many  places  his  translations  have  a 
charm  of  their  own  and  sometimes  anticipate  the  renderings  and  even  critical 
findings  of  recent  translations. — D.J.H. 

781.  L.  Kruse-Blinkenberg,  “Den  ordrette  bibeloversaettelses  berettigelse” 
[On  the  Justification  of  Literal  Translation  of  the  Bible],  DanskTeolTids 
32  (4,  *69)  241-284. 

In  this  study  the  Danish  OT  of  1871,  which  followed  closely  the  Resen  trans¬ 
lation  of  1607,  and  the  1931  Danish  OT  are  compared  in  detail.  It  is  not  always 
an  advantage  to  be  literal,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  justified  and  even  necessary. 
On  many  points  the  1871  version  is  for  this  reason  better  than  the  1931  version. 
The  NT  is  brought  into  the  discussion  in  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  renderings 
dbenbare  ( sig )  and  dbenbaring  and  their  correspondence  to  the  Hebrew  glh, 
the  Greek  apokalypto-apokcilypsis,  and  other  words  with  different  roots  and 
meanings. — L.M.D. 

782r.  The  New  English  Bible  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  239]. 

J.  A.  Sanders,  “The  New  English  Bible:  A  Comparison,”  ChristCent  87 
(11,  70)  326-328. — The  NEB  is  compared  with  the  RSV  and  the  JB  from  the 
point  of  view  of  attitude  toward  the  text — search  for  an  “original”  text  (NEB) 
over  against  an  early  canonical  stage  of  text  transmission  (JB) — and  of  the 
differences  between  individual  and  committee  translations.  The  NEB  is  an  excit¬ 
ing  version  which  sounds  more  like  the  work  of  an  individual  than  that  of  a 
committee. — G.W.M. 
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783.  D.  F.  Rauber,  “Regii  Sanguinis  Clamor  ad  Caelum:  The  Condition  of 
Modern  Biblical  Translation,”  CathBibQuart  32  (1,  70)  25-40. 

Modern  translations  of  the  Bible  proceed  according  to  principles  which  are 
unsound  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  and  which  are  becoming  more  unsound  as 
our  scientific  capacity  to  be  lexicographically  exact  continues.  In  striving  to  be 
semantically  precise,  modern  translators  often  overlook  other  literary  dimensions 
of  the  text  and  context.  An  example  can  be  provided  by  comparing  the  Anchor 
Bible  and  the  King  James  Version  for  Gen  26:4.  KJV  preserves  the  shape  of 
the  Hebrew  sentence  and  translates  key  words  in  a  way  that  allows  them  their 
resonances  in  the  rest  of  Gen.  AB  changes  the  parallelism  of  the  original  and 
uses  two  heavy  English  words  (descendants,  offspring)  for  the  one  Hebrew 
sera1,  thus  destroying  its  value  as  a  key  theological  term  and  obscuring  the 
total  image  and  emotional  network  created  by  the  original.  Biblical  translators 
must  realize  the  full  complexities  of  the  art  of  translating  and  extend  their 
considerations  to  areas  outside  those  of  pure  scholarship. — F.M. 

784.  E.  H.  Robertson,  “The  Bible  of  the  English-Speaking  World:  1949-1969. 
The  New  Testament,”  ExpTimes  81  (4,  70)  100-104. 

By  1955,  while  the  AV  had  not  been  replaced,  the  RSV  and  the  Knox  version 
were  increasingly  used  in  church  services;  private  reading  of  the  NT  was  done 
most  often  with  J.  B.  Phillips’  translation.  No  one  translation  has  yet  replaced 
the  AV,  but  the  RSV  has  come  nearest.  We  will  probably  go  on  using  for 
a  long  time  the  Jerusalem  Bible,  the  NEB  or  perhaps  a  new  edition  of  the 
TEV,  and  J.  B.  Phillips’  translation,  together  with  other  personal  translations, 
particularly  W.  Barclay’s,  if  he  is  able  to  continue  beyond  the  Gospels. — D.J.H. 

785.  G.  Rust,  “Historio  pri  la  Esperanto-Biblio”  [History  of  the  Esperanto 
Bible],  BibRevuo  5  (5,  ’69)  261-278. 

A  chronicle  of  events  from  1893  to  the  present  relating  the  various  efforts 
to  produce  an  Esperanto  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

786r.  Vetus  Evangelium  Syrorum ,  et  exinde  excerptum  Diatessaron  Tatiani 
[cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  149;  §  13-783r]. 

K.  Beyer,  Biblica  50  (4,  ’69)  547-552. — The  editor’s  collection  of  Diatessaron 
citations  by  Syriac  authors  from  200  to  450  is  not  totally  complete;  moreover, 
he  might  have  extended  it  to  include  the  explicit  citations  of  Isho'dad  (9th 
century)  and  Bar  Salibi  (12th  century).  Besides  indicating  the  date  of  composi¬ 
tion  for  a  work,  the  editor  ought  to  have  given  the  date  of  the  MS  from  which 
the  work  is  being  cited.  In  choosing  between  readings,  criteria  based  on  content 
(ascetic  and  anti- Jewish  tendencies,  the  resolving  of  contradictions  between  the 
Gospels,  clarification  of  allusions  to  the  OT,  etc.)  might  have  been  employed  with 
profit.  Suggestions  for  a  comprehensive  edition  of  the  Diatessaron  are  presented. 
-D.J.H. 
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NT  General 

787.  D.  P.  Davies,  “An  Alleged  Semitism,”  ExpTimes  81  (5,  70)  150-151. 
[Cf.  §  14-58.] 

The  citing  of  examples  from  Greek  literary  compositions  in  which  the  prepo¬ 
sition  is  repeated  before  every  noun  of  a  series  does  not  necessarily  rule  out 
attributing  construction  to  the  influence  of  Semitic  usage.  There  is  a  need  to 
determine  the  frequency  with  which  the  construction  occurs  in  Greek  writings 
and  how  often  it  is  avoided  on  occasions  where  it  could  have  been  used. — D.J.H. 

788r.  R.  Deichgraber,  Gotteshymnus  und  Christushymnus  in  der  friihen 
Christ  enheit  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  399;  §  14-407r]. 

K.  Romaniuk,  TheolRev  65  (5,  ’69)  372-373. — One  cannot  help  but  be 
impressed  by  the  author’s  erudition  not  only  in  Greek  classical  literature  but 
also  in  the  texts  of  the  intertestamental  period.  The  chapter  on  the  role  of  the 
prayer  of  praise  in  the  life  of  the  early  church  deserves  special  mention.  How¬ 
ever,  D  may  have  underestimated  the  influence  of  the  OT  Psalms  on  early 
Christian  hymns.  Also,  the  criteria  according  to  which  the  author  distinguishes 
the  various  kinds  of  hymns  leave  room  for  some  misgivings. — D.J.H. 

789.  K.  Haacker,  “Einige  Falle  von  ‘Erlebter  Rede’  im  Neuen  Testament,” 
NovTest  12  (1,  70)  70-77. 

OT  examples  of  the  literary  device  of  “interior  monologue” — the  presentation 
of  a  narrative  element,  not  objectively  but  as  one  of  the  characters  experiences 
it — have  been  pointed  out  already.  Attention  is  drawn  here  to  several  NT 
instances,  by  way  of  examples,  especially  in  Luke,  the  most  literary  of  the  NT 
authors.  In  one  case,  Acts  19:1-6,  a  hitherto  difficult  passage  becomes  clear  on 
the  supposition  that  v.  1  contains  a  reference  to  an  experience  as  seen  by  Paul: 
it  is  not  Luke  who  calls  those  who  do  not  know  the  Holy  Spirit  “disciples,”  i.e. 
Christians,  but  it  is  Paul  who  when  he  first  encounters  them  takes  them  to  be 
Christians. — G.W.M. 

790.  A.  T.  Hanson,  “Job  in  Early  Christianity  and  Rabbinic  Judaism,”  Church 
Quart  2  (2,  ’69)  147-151. 

Among  the  early  Christians  Paul  alone  penetrates  to  the  deeper  significance 
of  Job.  In  Phil  1:19  Paul,  like  Job  in  chaps.  40  and  42,  looks  for  his  deliverance 
through  God’s  grace.  Specific  texts  from  Job  cited  in  1  Cor  3:19,  Rom  11:35  and 
Eph  3:18  may  have  shaped  Paul’s  view  that  the  pre-existent  Wisdom  has  been 
revealed  in  Christ.  In  Jas  5:11  Job  is  the  example  of  patience,  while  in  1 
Clement  26:3  he  is  the  prophet  of  the  resurrection.  The  rabbis  entered  more 
deeply  into  the  true  significance  of  Job.  They  found  the  notion  of  Satan  being 
allowed  to  afflict  Job  very  difficult  and  tended  to  condemn  Job  for  his  denial  of 
God’s  justice.  At  least  some  of  the  rabbis  realized  that  the  friends’  speeches 
were  not  necessarily  to  be  approved,  and  one  rabbi  takes  pains  to  refute  the 
view  that  Job  is  only  a  typical  figure. — D.J.H. 
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7  91r.  M.  D.  Johnson,  The  Purpose  of  the  Biblical  Genealogies  [cf.  NT  A  13, 
p.  402;  §  14-408r]. 

F.  Martin,  CathBibQuart  32  (1,  70)  131-134. — The  reason  for  Mt’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  as  “Son  of  David,  Son  of  Abraham”  may  be  the  similar  promise- 
covenant  relationship  to  God  and  to  the  messianic  expectation  of  Israel.  Also, 
why  are  the  four  women  included  in  the  genealogy  if  the  hypothesis  that  their 
inclusion  shows  how  God  uses  the  weak  is  to  be  rejected?  Why  are  there 
Davidic  elements  in  Mt  1:18-25  if  this  is  a  midrash  on  “Son  of  God”  in  Mk  1:1  ? 
The  treatment  of  the  genealogy  in  Lk,  while  informed,  is  not  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  rest  of  the  work. — D.J.H. 

792.  E.  Krentz,  “The  Early  Dark  Ages  of  the  Church — Some  Reflections,” 
ConcTheolMon  41  (2,  70)  67-85. 

To  illuminate  the  development  of  Christian  thinking  prior  to  the  composition 
of  the  NT  books  we  try  to  discern  quoted  material  such  as  liturgical  formulas, 
creeds  and  hymns.  Signs  of  their  presence  include  introductions  such  as 
“deliver,”  “believe,”  or  “confess,”  lack  of  coherence  with  context,  special 
language,  the  use  of  ara  or  oun  afterwards.  1  Cor  15:3-5  and  1  Tim  3:16  are 
fine  examples  of  such  material.  The  Palestinian  origin  of  the  former  is  demon¬ 
strated;  it  states  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  death  of  the  one  righteous  man 
which  atones  for  sin.  The  latter  is  the  finest  written  part  of  the  NT ;  it  is  made 
up  of  three  distichs.  The  hymn  confesses  that  Jesus  has  overcome  the  demonic 
powers  and  stresses  the  extra  nos  aspect  of  salvation.  It  could  lead  to  an  under¬ 
playing  of  the  events  of  Jesus’  life  and  ministry  and  to  a  theologia  gloriae 
which  Paul  combatted  at  Corinth.  The  early  creedal  formulas  existed  in  tension 
and  have  to  be  understood  from  the  context  in  which  they  were  used. — J.O’R. 

793.  H.  K.  Moulton,  “Pronouns  in  the  New  Testament,”  BibTrans  21  (1, 
70)  36-44. 

The  ambiguity  of  pronouns  in  English  is  well  known,  but  the  Greek  of  the 
NT  itself  also  contains  numerous  examples  of  ambiguity.  The  translator  must 
also  be  wary  of  emphatic  pronouns,  relatives,  textual  variants  affecting  pro¬ 
nouns,  and  the  use  of  alios  and  heteros.  Receptor  languages  themselves  often 
have  pronoun  distinctions  that  require  exegetical  decisions  in  translating. 
Examples  of  all  these  problems  are  discussed. — G.W.M. 

794.  J.  M.  Robinson,  “The  Institute  for  Antiquity  and  Christianity,”  NTStud 
16  (2,  70)  178-195. 

A  description  of  the  program  and  work  of  the  Institute  at  Claremont,  Calif. 
Besides  OT  projects,  the  following  projects  are  of  NT  interest:  the  Inter¬ 
national  Greek  New  Testament  Project,  Corpus  Hellenisticum  Novi  Testamenti, 
the  Hermeneutical  Project,  the  Coptic  Gnostic  Library,  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls, 
and  the  Catenae  of  Patristic  Biblical  Interpretation. 
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795.  H.  Rusche,  “Kleine  Bucher  eines  grossen  Meisters.  Zu  drei  Buchern  von 
Martin  Dibelius,”  BibLeb  10  (4,  ’69)  306-310. 

Brief  summaries  of  Die  Botschaft  von  Jesus  Christus  (1935),  Jesus  (1939) 
and  Paulus  (3rd  ed.,  1964). 

796.  H.  Zimmermann,  “Die  Vielfalt  der  Christusverkiindigung  im  Neuen 
Testament,”  KathGed  26  (1,  ’70)  15-18. 

The  multiplicity  of  the  preaching  about  Jesus  in  the  NT  is  reflected  in  the 
literary  forms  used  there,  of  which  the  Gospels  and  Acts  are  original;  the 
interpretations  of  the  writers  are  a  part  of  the  preaching  itself. 

Word  Studies 

797.  H.  Kosmala,  “The  Time  of  the  Cock-Crow  (II),”  AnnSwedTheolInst  6 
(’68)  132-134. 

The  passion-narrative  references  to  the  time  of  the  cockcrow  are  supported 
not  only  by  Jewish  usage  but  also  by  pagan  Greek  usage,  as  a  number  of 
references  in  classical  literature  show.  [Part  I  of  this  article  appeared  in  the 
same  journal,  2  (’63)  118-120.] 

798.  J.  L.  McKenzie,  “Key  Words  in  Scripture — Meekness,”  LivLight  6  (4, 
’69)  89-93. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  uses  of  prays  and  praytes  in  the  NT,  stressing  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  usage  between  Mt  and  Paul. 

799.  E.  A.  Russell,  “The  ‘Elder’  and  the  Latin  Bible,”  BibTheol  20  (1,  ’70) 
16-24. 

“.  .  .  Jerome’s  view  of  the  office  of  ‘presbyter’  is  in  many  respects  that  of  the 
New  Testament  and  in  his  translation  he  appears  to  make  it  explicit  for  the 
church  of  his  day  by  fitting  in  its  technical  term  with  all  its  associations  into  the 
New  Testament.” 

800.  F.  J.  Schierse,  “Die  ‘Sache  Jesu’ — ein  biblischer  Begriff?”  BibLeb  10 
(4,  ’69)  300-306. 

The  expression  Sache  Jesu  employed  by  W.  Marxsen  in  Die  Auferstehung 
Jesu  (1965)  has  a  biblical  basis  in  1  Cor  7:32  ( ta  tou  kyriou )  and  in  Phil  2:21 
( ta  Christou  Jesou ).  The  former  text  suggests  that  the  ta  tou  kyriou  involves 
concern  for  the  community  and  personal  relationship  with  the  risen  Lord  while 
the  latter  adds  the  dimension  of  selflessness  and  genuine  concern  according  to 
the  pattern  of  the  Servant  in  Phil  2:7.  The  phrase  is  not  used  in  the  Gospels, 
but  ta  tou  theou  in  Mk  8:33  is  the  suffering  and  death  of  Jesus  and  in  Mk  12:17 
it  is  the  domain  of  God  as  opposed  to  the  domain  of  Caesar.  The  Sache  Jesu 
provides  the  impetus  for  the  church  to  engage  in  the  continual  process  of 
purification. — D.J.H. 
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Bulletins 

801.  G.  Ghiberti,  “Rassegna  di  introduzione  al  Nuovo  Testamento,”  RivistBib 
17  (3,  ’69)  283-311. 

Critical  bulletin  of  introductions  to  the  NT  published  within  the  past  ten  years. 

802.  F.  Gryglewicz,  “Czasopisma  biblijne”  [Biblical  Periodicals],  RocsTeol 
Kan  16  (1,  ’69)  113-131. 

An  annotated  (in  Polish)  bibliography  of  biblical  journals  and  series  drawn 
mainly  from  Biblical s  Elenchus  Biblicus  and  the  Internationale  Zeitschriften- 
schau  fur  Bibelwissenschaft  und  Grenzgebiete  and  limited  to  journals  that  deal 
with  biblical  problems  either  entirely  or  at  least  predominantly. — J.P. 

803.  R.  P.  Martin,  “Some  New  Directions  in  New  Testament  Study,”  Christ 
Today  14  (10,  70)  426-429. 

A  brief  survey  of  some  20  NT  books  of  the  1969  season,  a  period  which  has 
produced  more  than  the  usual  number  of  “ground-breaking  studies.” 

GOSPELS— ACTS 
Gospels  (General) 

804.  Y.  Amagai  and  Y.  Kumazawa,  “A  Selected  Bibliography  of  Christology 
in  Japan,”  Northeast  Asia  Journal  of  Theology  2  (’69)  117-134. 

A  listing  of  267  books  and  articles  about  Christ  which  have  appeared  in  Japan 
from  1874  to  1968. 

805.  J.  N.  Birdsall,  “Who  is  This  Son  of  Man?”  EvangQuart  42  (1,  70)  7-17. 

Recent  studies  on  the  term  “Son  of  Man”  in  the  Gospels  do  not  give  a  wholly 
satisfactory  picture  of  the  origin,  use  and  meaning  of  the  title.  While  H.  E.  Todt 
(and  to  a  large  extent,  A.  J.  B.  Higgins  and  R.  H.  Fuller)  does  take  account 
of  those  sayings  which  distinguish  Jesus  the  preacher  from  the  Son  of  Man 
who  figures  in  his  message,  there  is  very  little  evidence  that  the  use  of  the  term 
ever  went  through  the  evolution  which  Todt’s  reconstruction  claims  to  reveal. 
On  the  other  hand,  neither  M.  Hooker  nor  F.  H.  Borsch  face  adequately  the 
distinction  between  Jesus  and  the  Son  of  Man.  In  presenting  the  historical 
reconstruction  Borsch  does  not  demonstrate  the  link  between  the  myth  and  Jesus, 
and  Hooker  hesitates  to  ascribe  to  Jesus  any  statements  which  might  involve 
metaphysical  concepts. — D.J.H. 

806r.  F.  H.  Borsch,  The  Son  of  Man  in  Myth  and  History  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  254 ; 
§  14-82r]. 

J.  A.  Walther,  Perspective  10  (3,  ’69)  263-265. — While  the  thesis  that  the 
Primal-Man  myth  underlies  the  term  “Son  of  Man”  in  the  NT  is  argued  in  a 
manner  which  is  fascinating,  instructive  and  at  times  brilliant,  the  view  that 
Jesus  took  his  stance  as  Son  of  Man  from  the  OT  (especially  from  Ezek  and 
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Dan)  and  perhaps  from  the  sectarian  positions  represented  at  Qumran  still 
seems  to  be  more  convincing.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Jesus  was  exposed  to 
the  Primal-Man  traditions  through  a  rabbinic  filter  and  that  this  motif  did 
exercise  some  influence  on  the  NT  concept. — D.J.H. 

807.  O.  da  Spinetoli,  “Bolletino  di  Mariologia  Biblica.  Esegesi  e  Mariologia 
Biblica  Postconciliare,”  EphMar  20  (1-3,  ’70)  205-225. 

A  bulletin  discussing  numerous  recent  exegetical  works  which  treat  in  one 
way  or  another  various  Mariological  questions  in  the  Gospels  and  biblical 
theology. 

808.  D.  Gewalt,  “Petrus.  Studien  zur  Geschichte  und  Tradition  des  friihen 
Christentums.  Diss.  Heidelberg  1966,”  TheolLitZeit  94  (8,  ’69)  628-629. 

This  dissertation  aims  to  study  in  a  more  comprehensive  manner  than  has 
been  done  before  the  relation  between  history  and  tradition  in  respect  to  Peter. 
The  picture  of  Peter  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  is  based  upon  his  position  in  the 
Hellenistic  Jewish-Christian  community  of  Antioch  as  a  witness  to  the  Easter 
events. — D.J.H. 

809.  M.  Laconi,  “Gli  incontri  di  Maria  con  Gesu  nei  Vangeli,”  RivistAscMis 
14  (5,  ’69)  491-514. 

The  Marian  passages  in  the  Gospels  reveal  three  phases  of  her  humility — her 
subjection  to  the  divine  plan  of  salvation  (the  annunciation  and  the  finding  in 
the  Temple),  her  patient  submission  which  culminates  in  her  efficacious  prayer 
(Cana)  and  finally  her  acceptance  of  her  messianic  role  on  Calvary.  In  various 
ways  Jesus  shows  his  approbation  of  his  mother  who  thus  becomes  the  ideal  and 
model  for  all  Christians. — J.J.C. 

810.  R.  Leivestad,  “Der  apokalyptische  Menschensohn  ein  theologisches  Phan¬ 
tom,”  AnnSwedTheolInst  6  (’68)  49-105. 

A  re-examination  of  the  evidence  demonstrates  that  the  designation  “Son  of 
Man”  was  neither  intended  nor  understood  as  a  messianic  title  in  its  original 
use  or  in  early  Christian  tradition.  After  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Jewish  usage, 
the  Johannine  and  the  Synoptic  sayings,  the  following  conclusions  are  reached. 
(1)  Such  a  title  does  not  occur  in  Jewish  literature.  (2)  It  does  not  occur  as 
a  messianic  predicate  in  any  Christian  creedal  formula.  (3)  In  Jesus’  lifetime 
the  expression  is  confined  to  Jesus  himself.  (4)  It  is  used  only  as  a  self¬ 
designation.  (5)  There  is  no  Son-of-Man  saying  that  can  be  understood  only 
on  the  supposition  that  “Son  of  Man”  is  a  pre-Christian  title.  (6)  Some  of  the 
sayings  are  intelligible  only  if  a  messianic  association  is  excluded.  (7)  The 
designation  is  irrelevant  to  contexts  where  messianic  identity  is  in  question. 
(8)  The  apocalyptic  figure  to  whom  the  title  has  been  attributed  is  a  heavenly 
being;  there  is  no  awareness  of  paradox  in  the  use  of  the  designation  in  sayings 
about  earthly  existence  and  suffering.  Why,  then,  did  Jesus  call  himself  Son 
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of  Man?  The  answer  may  lie  in  the  direction  of  an  Ezechiel  redivivus  concept 
or  more  likely  in  an  allusion  to  the  “Son  of  Adam.” — G.W.M. 

811.  R.  Leivestad,  “Er  den  apokalyptiske  menneskes^nn  en  moderne  teologisk 
oppfinnelse?”  [Is  the  Apocalyptic  Son  of  Man  a  Modern  Theological 
Invention?],  NorskTeolTids  70  (4,  ’69)  221-235. 

A  brief  presentation  of  the  thesis  of  the  preceding  article. 

812.  M.  McNamara,  “Jewish  Law  and  the  Gospels,”  BibToday  47  (’70) 
3237-43. 

In  many  instances  the  Jewish  legal  tradition  clarifies  NT  texts  and  cor¬ 
roborates  their  basic  historical  accuracy. 

813.  R.  Morgan,  “‘Negative’  Criticism  of  the  Gospels?”  RelStud  6  (1,  ’70) 
77-87. 

A  new  consideration  of  the  historicity  of  the  Gospels  from  the  viewpoint  of 
methodology — historical  and  theological — prompts  the  observation  that  “the 
rediscovery  of  the  theological  or  ‘evangelical’  character  of  the  gospels  is  as 
positive  and  constructive  for  the  theologian  as  it  is  problematical  for  the  dis¬ 
interested  historian.”  A  proper  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Gospels 
should  obviate  the  unfortunate  effort  to  seek  history  where  it  is  not  meant  to 
be  found.  The  Gospels  deal  with  a  historical  person,  but  what  they  communicate 
is  not  biography  but  theological  interpretation.  They  may  be  unsatisfactory 
sources  for  the  historian  because  they  are  based  on  a  Christian  dogmatic 
presupposition,  but  their  problematical  character  as  sources  is  a  theological 
necessity.  They  distinguish,  not  between  the  Jesus  of  history  and  the  Christ 
of  faith  as  moderns  do,  but  between  the  Jesus  of  humiliation  and  the  Jesus 
of  exaltation,  who  is  a  living  reality  to  the  early  church.  The  error  of  his¬ 
torical  method  is  to  presume  the  historicity  of  a  part  of  the  Gospel  narrative 
without  further  question.  The  Gospels  are  the  witness  of  Christian  believers. 
Proper  historical  criticism  is  not  a  threat  to  theology  but  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  it.— G.W.M. 

814.  M.  Morlet,  “Bulletin  d’Lcriture  Sainte,”  EspVie  80  (7,  ’70)  97-103. 

Resumes  and  brief  discussions  of  J.  Dupont,  Les  Beatitudes,  Tome  II:  La 
bonne  nouvelle,  H.  Kahlefeld,  Paraboles  et  Legons  dans  I’Evangile,  the  books  by 
H.  Troadec  and  A.  Stoger  on  Luke,  and  V.  Salmon’s  monograph  on  the 
Johannine  text  tradition. 

815.  B.  E.  Patterson,  “The  Influence  of  Form  Criticism  on  Christology,” 
Encounter  31  (1,  ’70)  5-24. 

The  history  of  form-criticism  is  first  outlined,  then  the  quest  of  the  historical 
Jesus,  history  and  the  resurrection,  and  the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus  and  the 
stages  of  Christology  are  studied.  The  positive  function  of  form-criticism  for 
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Christology  has  been  that  it  forces  the  systematic  theologian  to  re-examine  the 
NT  for  the  foundation  of  his  dogmatics.  Traditional  confessions  of  the  church 
have  made  limited  use  of  the  NT  models,  e.g.  Chalcedon  used  only  pre-existence 
and  incarnation.  Yet  there  are  numerous  Christological  forms  available  to  the 
contemporary  systematic  theologian  as  he  speaks  to  the  modern  mind,  e.g.  crea¬ 
tion,  general  revelation,  cross,  resurrection,  exalted  Lord  and  parousia. — J.J.C. 

816.  J.  S.  Rhee,  “Writings  on  Christology  in  Korea,”  Northeast  Asia  Journal 
of  Theology  2  (’69)  111-116. 

A  bibliographical  survey  of  articles  published  in  Korean  theological  journals 
from  1919  to  the  present. 

817.  H.  M.  Teeple,  “The  Oral  Tradition  That  Never  Existed,”  JournBibLit 
89  (1,  70)  56-68. 

The  theory  of  an  authentic  oral  tradition  which  moved  from  Jesus’  teaching 
to  the  disciples  to  the  churches  and  the  NT  is  one  of  the  most  serious  errors  in 
biblical  scholarship.  The  bulk  of  the  Gospel  material  deals  with  issues  or 
presents  views  which  first  arose  in  the  church  only  after  Jesus’  death.  The 
assumed  oral  tradition  was  not  consulted  on  matters  such  as  the  failure  of  the 
parousia,  persecution  and  apostasy.  Moreover,  there  was  great  diversity  and 
even  inconsistency  within  the  early  church  on  divorce,  on  whether  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  David,  and  on  whether  the  oral  law  of  the  Pharisees  is  to  be  observed. 
If  the  Christian  writers  prior  to  A.D.  150  had  known  an  oral  tradition  con¬ 
taining  authentic  sayings  and  incidents,  they  certainly  would  have  used  the 
material  to  give  the  authority  of  Jesus  to  their  arguments.  The  fact  is  that  the 
primary  authority  in  the  early  church  was  not  the  sayings  and  deeds  of  the 
historical  Jesus  but  the  Spirit.  According  to  the  theory  of  an  authentic  oral 
tradition,  the  flow  was  from  the  earthly  Jesus  to  his  disciples  to  the  apostles  in 
the  church.  Actually,  the  flow  was  in  the  opposite  direction:  from  the  apostles 
in  the  church  to  the  earthly  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

Jesus 

818r.  S.  G.  F.  Brandon,  Jesus  and  the  Zealots  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  133;  §§  14- 
436r — 439r]. 

M.  Hengel,  JournSemStud  14  (2,  ’69)  231-240. — The  magnitude  of  the  task 
which  B  has  undertaken  and  the  imposing  appearance  of  the  book  itself  arouse 
high  expectations.  There  are,  however,  certain  deficiencies  in  B’s  application  of 
the  historical  method.  The  aim  of  the  study  is  not  to  investigate  but  to  demon¬ 
strate  a  preconceived  opinion,  and  this  is  often  done  by  appealing  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  silence,  by  elevating  hypotheses  to  the  status  of  certainties,  by 
simplifying  very  complex  and  complicated  historical  facts,  and  by  excessive 
reliance  on  criteria  supplied  by  the  author’s  own  Tendenzkritik.  The  question 
remains  whether  the  presentation  of  Jesus  and  the  early  Christians  as  patriots 
engaged  in  the  national  struggle  for  freedom  expresses  or  reproduces  in  any 
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proper  way  the  work  of  Jesus  and  the  intention  of  early  Palestinian  Christians. 
— D.J.H. 

819r.  - ,  Idem. 

C.  Roth,  J ournJ ezvStud  19  (1-4,  ’68)  81-82. — The  liturgical  fragments  from 
Masada  confirm  the  view  that  the  Zealots/S icarii  are  to  be  identified  with  the 
Qumran  sect.  From  the  Roman  point  of  view,  the  fact  that  a  group  such  as 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  was  observing  the  Passover  according  to  a  calendar 
different  from  that  of  the  Temple  priests  was  clear  evidence  of  belonging  to  the 
Zealots — a  sect  bent  on  overturning  Roman  rule.  Also,  B  makes  insufficient  use 
of  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  in  Num  24:14-20,  a  text  of  fundamental  importance 
in  Jesus’  time. — D.J.H. 

820r.  H.  Braun,  Jesus  [cf.  NTA  14,  p.  107]. 

M.  Hengel,  EvangKomm  3  (2,  ’70)  112-113. — The  conclusion  of  the  book — 
man  receives  from  his  neighbors  and  is  thereby  empowered  to  help  others,  and 
so  realizes  God — is  better  represented  in  the  philosophical  and  religious  move¬ 
ments  of  the  NT  world  than  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus  himself.  The  psychol¬ 
ogizing  exegesis  of  Lk  18:9-14  is  incorrect;  justification  happens  coram  deo, 
not  coram  hominibus.  Finally,  B  presents  Judaism  in  excessively  dark  hues  in 
order  to  let  the  features  of  Jesus  seem  more  brilliant. — D.J.H. 

821r.  H.  Flender,  Die  Botschaft  Jesu  von  der  Herrschaft  Gottes  [cf.  NTA  12, 
pp.  392-393;  §  13-109r]. 

E.  Lohse,  TheolLitZeit  94  (7,  ’69)  498-499. — F  has  undertaken  a  difficult 
task  in  his  attempt  to  determine  Jesus’  view  of  the  kingdom  and  to  draw  system¬ 
atic  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  exegesis.  However,  his  solutions  remain  sketchy, 
are  often  not  based  on  solid  exegesis,  and  frequently  sound  more  like  theological 
reflections  than  observations  on  the  text.  For  example,  since  F  maintains  that 
Jesus  saw  the  kingdom  as  a  this-worldly  reality,  all  contradictory  statements 
are  ascribed  to  the  church. — D.J.H. 

822.  E.  P.  Grega,  “The  Resurrection:  Three  Approaches,”  Dunwoodie  Review 
10  (1,  ’70)  32-46. 

Descriptions  of  the  diverging  views  on  the  resurrection  held  by  R.  Bultmann, 
A.  Richardson  and  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  and  W.  Pannenberg. 

823.  M.  Hengel,  “War  Jesus  Revolutionar  ?  Sechs  Thesen  eines  Neutestament- 
lers,”  EvangKomm  2  (12,  ’69)  694-696. 

Several  scholars  recently  have  claimed  that  Jesus  was  a  revolutionary,  but 
the  objections  to  this  thesis  can  be  summarized  under  six  headings.  (1)  The 
thesis  is  based  upon  a  one-sided  and  violent  interpretation  of  the  sources. 
(2)  The  revolutionary  movement  contemporaneous  with  Jesus,  a  product  of 
left-wing  Pharisaism,  was  motivated  by  the  expectation  of  an  imminent  and 
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violent  inbreaking  of  the  kingdom  and  by  exaggerated  zeal  for  observance  of 
the  Law.  (3)  There  are  certain  analogies  between  Jesus’  position  and  that  of 
the  Zealots,  but  the  differences  even  here  are  notable.  (4)  Much  more  numerous 
are  the  basic  differences  between  him  and  the  Zealots.  (5)  All  the  evidence 
indicates  that  he  was  hated  by  them  as  much  as  he  was  by  the  Jerusalem  authori¬ 
ties.  (6)  Both  the  extreme  right  and  the  extreme  left  wings  of  Judaism  must 
have  viewed  his  teaching  and  his  actions  as  extremely  provocative. — J .J.C. 

824.  T.  Hirano,  “The  Problem  of  the  Historical  Jesus,”  Northeast  Asia 
Journal  of  Theology  2  (’69)  1-16. 

Even  if  it  is  impossible  to  reconstruct  a  scientifically  infallible  life  of  Jesus, 
it  is  possible  to  get  back  to  the  kernel  of  the  historical  facts  about  Jesus  by 
careful  study  of  the  Gospels.  The  most  obvious  fact  about  Jesus  is  that  he 
proclaimed  the  coming  reign  of  God.  It  is  also  clear  that  he  connected  the 
coming  reign  with  his  own  activities  and  that  he  was  conscious  of  being  the 
new  Moses  through  whom  the  eschatological  redemption  of  God  would  be 
brought  in.  Finally,  Jesus  used  the  term  “Son  of  Man”  to  describe  himself  and 
interpreted  it  in  terms  of  the  Suffering  Servant;  this  combination  is  unique 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  attribute  it  to  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

825.  X.  Leon-Dufour,  “Bulletin  d’exegese  du  Nouveau  Testament.  II.  Sur  la 
resurrection  de  Jesus,”  RechSciRel  57  (4,  ’69)  583-622.  [Cf.  §  12-909.] 

A  critical  bulletin  of  13  recent  works  on  the  historicity  and  theology  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus. 

826.  R.  P.  Lightner,  “The  Savior’s  Sufferings  in  Life,”  BihlSac  127  (505, 
70)  26-37. 

Though  Christ  really  and  intensely  suffered  during  life,  these  sufferings  and 
his  active  obedience  were  in  no  way  vicarious  or  atoning  for  the  sins  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  substitutionary  work  of  the  Savior  was  reserved  for  his  death  on  the 
cross  and  for  that  alone. — J.J.C. 

827.  v  J.  Perron,  “Jesus  de  1’histoire  ou  Christ  de  la  Foi?”  EspVie  79  (48,  ’69) 

719-723. 

A  bulletin  of  six  books  recently  published  in  French. 

828.  E.  Pousset,  “La  resurrection,”  NouvRevTheol  91  (10,  ’69)  1009-44. 

The  term  “historical”  can  apply  to  anything  which  happened  or  be  limited 
to  what  can  be  established  by  historical  method.  In  the  latter  sense  the  resur¬ 
rection  is  not  historical  because  it  is  the  act  of  passing  from  death  to  eternal 
life  and  can  therefore  be  known  only  by  faith.  First,  history  and  faith  are  con¬ 
sidered,  and  a  philosophical  definition  of  reality  presented.  The  genesis  of  faith 
in  the  disciples  did  not  in  any  way  come  from  the  empty  tomb,  nor  could  the 
apparitions  produce  it  since  the  risen  Jesus  cannot  be  recognized  by  the  senses 
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alone.  The  act  of  faith,  however,  allows  one  to  grasp  the  unity  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  as  a  historical  fact  of  the  phenomenal  order  and  as  a  reality  transcending 
history.  Next  the  significance  of  the  resurrection  is  studied  by  examining  the 
elements  for  a  definition  of  the  body,  by  realizing  that  all  that  happened  to 
Christ  concerns  us  and  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  not  a  localized  event 
but  a  renovation  of  the  entire  universe.  The  theology  of  the  resurrection  includes 
a  study  of  the  body  and  liberty,  the  empty  tomb,  the  apparitions,  and  finally  the 
birth  and  growth  of  the  church. — J.J.C. 

829r.  J.  Reumann,  Jesus  in  the  Church’s  Gospels  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  272;  §  14- 
102r]. 

L.  E.  Keck,  “To  Know  Jesus,”  Interpretation  24  (1,  70)  105-109. — Sum¬ 
mary  and  critique.  The  study  begins  with  the  passion  story,  which  is  not  al¬ 
together  felicitous  since  this  does  not  really  open  up  the  life  of  Jesus  that 
preceded  it.  The  150  pages  of  notes  reveal  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  a  wide 
range  of  literature,  though  one  wishes  R  had  engaged  his  peers  more  tren¬ 
chantly.  His  attitude  toward  the  “New  Quest”  is  not  completely  clear,  and  there 
is  a  certain  vagueness  about  the  criteria  used  for  determining  reliable  material. 
Some  will  find  the  book  too  cautious  and  apologetic,  while  churchmen,  who 
need  an  initial  exposure  to  the  historical  and  critical  problems,  will  find  the  work 
helpful,  for  the  reader  is  always  let  down  gently,  never  dropped. — J.J.C. 

830.  W.  Schmithals,  “Kein  Streit  um  des  Kaisers  Bart.  Zur  Diskussion 
fiber  das  Bekenntnis  zu  Jesus  Christus,”  EvangKomm  3  (2,  70  )  76-82. 

Proponents  of  the  new  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus  still  must  explain  how 
the  preaching  of  Jesus  could  have  been  transformed  into  the  mythic  kerygma 
of  the  cross  and  resurrection  of  God’s  Son.  While  the  Jesus  tradition  in  the 
NT  appears  to  be  historical,  actually  it  is  the  expression  of  the  church’s  witness 
to  the  risen  Lord.  Not  only  did  Paul  ignore  the  tradition  about  the  historical 
Jesus,  but  also  the  rest  of  the  NT  writings  (apart  from  the  Synoptics)  show  the 
same  lack  of  interest.  Since  Paul  considers  himself  a  representative  of  the 
Jerusalem  tradition  and  since  there  was  much  contact  between  the  Jerusalem 
and  Antioch  communities,  we  cannot  trace  the  historical  Jesus  tradition  back 
to  Jerusalem.  Rather  the  church  at  Jerusalem  was  concerned  solely  with  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus;  the  miracles  and  pronouncements  in  its  tradition  are 
not  the  acts  of  the  earthly  Jesus  but  of  the  risen  Lord.  Only  in  the  sayings-source 
(which  can  be  reconstructed  from  Mt  and  Lk  and  the  parallels  in  Mk)  is  there 
evinced  genuine  interest  in  the  historical  Jesus.  This  source  stems  from  a 
Galilean  group  which  understood  Jesus’  death  as  that  of  a  Jewish  prophet;  the 
use  of  the  material  in  Mk  may  well  be  a  missionary  attempt  to  win  this  group 
over  to  the  church’s  kerygma.  Only  in  the  second  and  third  generations  did  the 
tradition  about  the  historical  Jesus  enter  into  the  mainstream  of  church  life. — 
D.J.H. 
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831.  W.  O.  Walker,  “The  Quest  for  the  Historical  Jesus:  A  Discussion  of 
Methodology/’  AnglTheolRev  51  (1,  ’69)  38-56. 

The  new  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  establishing  criteria  for  distinguishing  between  authentic  and  inauthentic 
materials.  The  eight  criteria  that  turn  up  in  the  literature  are  examined.  The 
method  of  using  these  criteria  is  the  “atomistic”  or  “inductive”  one  of  attempting 
to  authenticate  isolated  bits  of  tradition,  then  of  piecing  these  together  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  able  to  say  something  about  the  characteristic  message  and 
activity  of  the  historical  Jesus.  In  principle,  this  approach  begs  the  real  ques¬ 
tion,  which  is  whether  we  may  detect  only  characteristic  individual  features  or 
whether  it  is  possible  to  give,  on  purely  historical  grounds,  a  comprehensive, 
consistent  and  convincing  picture  of  the  historical  Jesus.  A  “holistic”  or  “deduc¬ 
tive”  approach  to  the  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus  says  that  any  adequate 
picture  of  the  historical  Jesus  must  satisfy  three  basic  criteria:  (1)  it  must  set 
Jesus  convincingly  within  the  context  of  lst-century  Palestinian  Judaism;  (2)  it 
must  show  why  his  life  ended  in  execution  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  author¬ 
ities;  (3)  it  must  account  for,  or  at  least  illumine,  the  birth  of  the  Christian 
community.  This  “holistic”  approach  should  be  used  with  the  “atomistic”  ap¬ 
proach  for  mutual  supplementation  and  correction.  At  those  points  where  the 
results  of  the  two  approaches  coincide  or  approximate  one  another,  the  scholar 
can  be  relatively  certain  that  he  is  on  solid  historical  ground. — R.J.K. 

832.  I.  Yamauchi,  “The  Teaching  Ministry  of  Jesus  Our  Lord,”  Northeast 
Asia  Journal  of  Theology  1  (’68)  103-109. 

The  role  of  Jesus  as  didaskalos  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized  as  a  role 
that  led  to  his  death.  As  Jesus  taught,  he  embodied  and  made  incarnate  what  he 
taught,  and  shortly  before  his  death  he  emphasized  that  he  had  come  to  teach 
diakonia  (Jn  13:12-15).  Having  experienced  the  new  encounter  with  the  risen 
Lord,  the  only  possibility  for  the  man  seeking  salvation  was  to  become  his 
disciple. — D.J.H. 

Synoptics 

833.  A.  Baker,  “Form  and  the  Gospels,”  DownRev  88  (290,  ’70)  14-26. 

Formgeschichte  owes  its  name  to  an  adaptation  of  the  method,  applied  to 
patristic  literature  by  F.  Overbeck  and  others,  called  Formengeschichte ;  much 
of  its  methodology,  however,  derives  from  the  broad  tendency  to  study  ancient 
literary  works,  e.g.  the  OT  or  Homer,  in  fragmented  fashion.  The  rise  of 
redaction-criticism  owes  more  to  the  resuscitation  of  the  Two-Source  theory 
than  to  form-criticism.  The  redaction-critics  have  illuminated  the  understanding 
of  the  Gospels  in  some  ways,  but  the  Gospels  are  unique  documents  and  should 
be  approached  as  such.  “Theology”  alone  cannot  account  for  all  that  the  Evan¬ 
gelists,  authors  in  a  proper  sense,  set  out  to  do. — G.W.M. 
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834.  W.  A.  Beardslee,  “Uses  of  the  Proverb  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,”  Inter¬ 
pretation  24  (1,  70)  61-73. 

The  proverb  is  an  element  of  practical  wisdom,  is  closely  allied  to  the  story, 
and  proposes  a  confrontational  challenge  to  the  hearer.  In  the  most  characteristic 
Synoptic  sayings,  wisdom  is  immensely  concentrated  and  intensified,  primarily 
by  paradox  and  hyperbole.  The  characteristic  thrust  of  the  Synoptic  proverbs 
is  not  the  cautious  and  balanced  judgment  so  typical  of  much  proverbial  litera¬ 
ture.  Such  middle-of-the-road  style  has  as  its  presupposition  the  project 
of  making  a  continuous  whole  out  of  one’s  existence.  The  intensification  of  the 
proverb  in  paradox  and  hyperbole  functions  precisely  to  call  this  project  into 
question,  to  jolt  the  hearer  out  of  this  effort  and  into  a  new  judgment  about  his 
own  existence. 

835.  M.  Coune,  “Bapteme,  Transfiguration  et  Passion,”  NouvRevTheol  92  (2, 
70)  165-179. 

The  perspective  that  enables  us  to  highlight  the  links  between  the  baptism, 
the  transfiguration  and  the  passion  is  that  of  the  resurrection.  It  is  in  the  light 
of  paschal  faith  that  the  baptismal  theophany  and  the  heavenly  voice  are  under¬ 
stood.  The  closest  link  between  the  baptism  and  the  passion  appears  in  the 
logion  Mk  10:38-39  parr.  Despite  the  reluctance  of  some  interpreters  to  see  in  the 
transfiguration  anything  but  an  apocalyptic  narrative  with  Moses  typology,  it  is 
again  the  resurrection  appearances  which  enlighten  the  account.  And  the 
transfiguration  is  linked  to  the  passion  not  only  by  its  position  between  the  first 
two  predictions  of  the  passion  but  also  by  many  detailed  allusions.  The  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  resurrection  furnishes  an  approach  to  the  unity  of  the  key  points  in 
the  life  of  Jesus. — G.W.M. 

836.  B.  de  Solages,  “Le  temoignage  de  Papias,”  BullLittEccl  71  (1,  70)  3-14. 

A  re-examination  of  what  is  known  about  Papias  and  a  fresh  exegesis  of  the 
Papias  citations  in  Eusebius  support  the  conclusions  of  modern  scholarship 
about  the  sources  of  the  Gospels.  The  most  reasonable  conclusion  is  that  Q  and 
the  Matthean  logia  are  the  same;  Mt  and  Lk  used  this  source  in  combination 
with  Mk.— G.W.M. 

837.  F.  M.  Du  Buit,  “La  derniere  Semaine,”  Evangile  50  (4,  ’69)  4-59. 

Popular  exposition  of  the  Synoptic  sayings  material  associated  with  the  last 
week  of  Jesus’  preaching. 

838.  A.  M.  Fairhurst,  “The  problem  posed  by  the  severe  sayings  attributed  to 
Jesus  in  the  synoptic  gospels,”  ScotJ ournTheol  23  (1,  70)  77-91. 

Traditional  Jewish  language  about  judgment  and  future  punishment  is 
ascribed  to  Jesus  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  the  evidence  of  the  sayings 
against  universal  salvation  is  spread  fairly  evenly  among  the  main  sources, 
Mk,  Q,  L  and  M.  Our  problem  is  the  possibility  of  Jesus’  being  mistaken  on  the 
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ultimate  fate  of  the  wicked  in  the  next  life,  on  there  being  a  limit  to  the  divine 
forgiveness  and  to  the  love  of  God.  Various  avenues  toward  a  solution  have  been 
offered:  (1)  critical  analysis  which  would  deny  the  attribution  of  the  severe 
sayings  to  Jesus;  (2)  interpretation  of  the  sayings  in  the  light  of  Jewish 
apocalyptic  and  rabbinic  works;  (3)  evolving  a  doctrine  of  annihilation  or 
conditional  immortality;  (4)  understanding  the  sayings  as  terms  of  extreme 
exasperation  in  the  exposure  and  condemnation  of  sin;  (5)  arguing  for  univer- 
salism  from  the  myth  of  the  end  of  time.  Another  approach  might  be  developed 
from  the  theme  of  the  goodness  and  generosity  of  God  and  his  compassion  for 
the  plight  of  men  found  in  all  the  main  sources  of  the  Synoptics. — D.J.H. 

839.  R.  A.  Harrisville,  “Benjamin  Wisner  Bacon  and  Aetiological  Criticism,” 
AnglTheolRev  51  (1,  ’69)  57-67. 

Benjamin  Wisner  Bacon,  Yale  NT  professor,  was  one  of  the  first  redaction- 
historians  of  our  century  in  his  application  of  the  aetiological  method  and  its 
corollary  “the  method  of  pragmatic  values”  to  the  Gospels.  The  aetiological 
method  of  criticism  is  the  effort  retrospectively  to  account  for  and  justify 
existing  practices  and  beliefs  as  reflected  in  the  Gospel  narratives.  “The  method 
of  pragmatic  values”  is  the  conscious,  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  each 
Evangelist  to  rehearse  in  his  narrative  the  original,  evangelic  tradition  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  or  defending  practices  and  beliefs  current  in  his  bailiwick. 
Results  of  Bacon’s  work  are,  for  example:  (1)  the  anecdotes  constituting  each 
of  the  Gospels  agglutinated  about  the  two  foci  of  baptism  and  the  supper.  This 
agglutination  originated  in  Paul  and  his  predecessors.  (2)  The  Evangelists’ 
divergences  from  the  Pauline  proclamation  are  rooted  in  the  practices  and 
beliefs  of  the  locales  from  and  to  which  they  wrote;  thus,  Mt  is  a  Jewish- 
Christian,  anti-Pauline,  neo-legalistic  and  north  Syrian  Gospel. — R.J.K. 

840.  J.  Radermakers,  “The  Prayer  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,”  LumVit 
24  (4,  ’69)  561-578. 

The  essay  studies  how  men  prayed  before  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  prayer  of 
Jesus,  and  finally  his  teaching  on  prayer,  in  which  the  Our  Father  is  treated  at 
length.  Each  of  the  Synoptics  has  a  special  emphasis.  Mt  lays  great  stress  on 
prayer  offered  in  secret,  in  truth,  on  humble  and  sincere  prayer;  Lk  on  stead¬ 
fastness  in  prayer,  while  Mk  forcibly  expresses  God’s  radical  claim  on  our  lives. 

-J.J.C. 

841r.  E.  P.  Sanders,  The  Tendencies  of  the  Synoptic  Tradition  [cf.  NT  A  13, 
p.  403;  §  14-467r]. 

J.  Rohde,  Rediscovering  the  Teaching  of  the  Evangelists  [cf.  NT  A  13, 
p.  403;  §  14-466r]. 

E.  Rankin,  HeythJourn  11  (1,  ’70)  59-62. — Before  we  can  hope  to  assess 
the  tendencies  of  the  Synoptic  tradition  and  the  redactional  contributions  of  the 
Evangelists  we  should  first  work  out  the  literary  structure  of  each  Synoptic 
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Gospel.  While  Sanders  provides  a  valuable  corrective  for  some  of  the  pre¬ 
suppositions  of  the  form-critics,  his  assumption  that  the  conditions  of  the  post- 
canonical  transmission  were  basically  the  same  as  those  of  the  pre-canonical 
transmission  is  questionable.  Also,  more  attention  should  have  been  accorded 
the  redactional  practices  and  tendencies  of  the  individual  Evangelists.  Rohde’s 
contention  that  Mt  is  directly  opposed  to  Paulinism  is  difficult  to  accept. — D.J.H. 

842.  J.  T.  Sanders,  “Ethics  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,”  BibRes  14  (’69)  19-32. 

Ethics  means  the  Christian’s  relation  to  fellow  man  and  world.  The  Markan 
ethic  is  primarily  one  of  discipleship,  suffering  with  Jesus  while  awaiting  his 
coming.  It  is  determined  by  the  view  that  the  Christian  is  a  defenseless  person 
awaiting  his  Lord  in  a  hostile  world.  Lk  has  reckoned  explicitly  with  the  delay 
of  the  parousia,  and  so  emphasizes  the  need  for  patience  or  endurance.  Lk  did 
not  deal  seriously  with  the  problem  of  responsible  ethical  behavior  before  the 
parousia  and  offered  only  a  vague  glimpse  of  what  one’s  ethics  should  be,  i.e. 
one  should  be  good.  Mt  made  a  much  more  thorough  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
extended  interim  on  a  practical  level  and  carried  the  absolute,  eschatologically- 
oriented  demand  for  righteousness  into  the  time  of  the  delay  of  the  parousia. 
It  would  seem  that  none  of  the  Synoptics  provides  a  relevant  ethics  for  existence 
today. — R.J.K. 

843.  G.  Schille,  “Anfange  der  christlichen  Mission,”  KerDog  15  (4,  ’69) 
320-339. 

The  often  contradictory  theories  on  the  origin  of  the  Christian  mission  are 
symptomatic  of  the  lack  of  a  proper  method  ( Redaktionsgeschichte )  and  of  the 
failure  to  be  aware  of  the  multiplicity  of  early  church  traditions  on  this  point. 
In  their  attempts  to  present  a  unified  picture  of  a  still  unresolved  situation,  the 
Synoptic  authors  themselves  come  to  different  conclusions.  Mark  builds  strongly 
on  the  North  Galilean  openness  to  the  world  mission.  Matthew  favors  the 
Jewish-Christian  desire  to  restrict  the  mission  to  the  bounds  of  Israel.  Luke 
eventually  breaks  free  from  the  static  Jewish-Christian  view,  ending  with  full 
affirmation  of  the  world  mission.  Peter  began  preaching  within  the  Galilean 
tradition,  but  moving  south,  he  came  more  under  the  influence  of  the  Judean 
Jewish-Christian  groups  and  supported  the  compromise  which  Paul  attacked 
as  an  impermissible  restriction  of  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles. 

Can  the  Galilean  mission  to  the  Gentiles  be  traced  back  in  any  way  to  Jesus? 
Even  when  allowance  is  made  for  community  projection  of  its  own  concerns 
back  to  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  North  Galilean  formation  of  the  tradition  (see 
e.g.  Mk  5:19  f. ;  8:26a;  15:40  f. ;  1:16  ff.)  points  to  a  possible  affirmative 
answer. — R.J.D. 

844.  H.  Zimmermann,  “Der  methodische  Zugang  zur  Ur-tlberlieferung  vom 
Reden  und  Handeln  Jesu,”  KathGed  25  (3-4,  ’69)  120-123. 

Analysis  of  Jesus’  sayings  and  deeds  illustrates  the  three  major  stages  in  the 
Gospel  tradition:  the  origins  of  the  materials  in  the  life  of  Jesus  and  of  his 
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disciples,  their  use  and  adaptation  in  the  early  church,  and  their  inclusion  in  the 
written  Gospels. 

Matthew 

845.  J.  Czerski,  “Chrystocentryzm  Kosciola  w  Ewangelii  sw.  Mateusza  (Chris- 
tozentrische  Ekklesiologie  im  Matthausevangelium),”  Collectanea  Theolo- 
gica  39  (3,  ’69)  35-48. 

Two  central  themes  of  Mt  are  the  church  and  Christ  the  Lord.  Mt  represents 
Christ  as  Lord  in  whose  hands  are  all  authority  and  power.  He  is  the  Lord  of 
his  church  and  this  can  be  seen  in  the  missionary  command  (Mt  28:18-20)  to 
make  disciples  of  all  nations,  as  well  as  in  the  description  of  miracles,  in  the 
delineation  of  Jesus’  judging  power,  and  in  the  function  of  Jesus  as  teacher 
gathering  disciples  around  him. 

The  miracle  narratives  (Mt  8 — 9)  show  that  in  the  primitive  community 
(whose  life  Mt  was  reflecting  as  well  as  attempting  to  guide)  Christ  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  all-powerful  Lord,  who  delegated  this  same  authority  and  power  to  his 
apostles,  thus  enabling  them  to  forgive  sins,  heal,  cast  out  evil  spirits,  etc.  These 
were  facts  of  life;  they  were  happening  because  Christ  gave  such  power  to  his 
disciples. 

Christ  is  also  presented  as  judge  (7:22;  13:24-30,  36-43;  25:31-46;  etc.)  both 
in  this  age  and  in  the  age  to  come,  and  the  apostles  likewise  share  in  this  power, 
which  will  be  completed  for  them  when  the  Son  of  Man  will  sit  on  his  heavenly 
throne  (19:28).  Thus  is  an  eschatological  thrust  given  to  this  notion. 

Finally,  Mt  presents  Jesus  as  teacher,  but  does  not  use  the  word  rabbi ,  since 
Jesus  cautioned  against  it  (23:7-8).  Where  Mk  and  Lk  term  Jesus  didaskalos, 
Mt  calls  him  Kyrios.  Further,  whereas  other  disciples  attach  themselves  to  a 
teacher,  Jesus  selects  his  disciples.  In  addition,  Jesus  is  not  considered  by  his 
disciples  as  possessor  of  a  body  of  doctrine  which  they  want  to  master.  Rather, 
they  all  rally  around  his  person  as  such.  Essentially,  the  consequences  of  follow¬ 
ing  Jesus  are  summed  up  in  Mt’s  special  use  of  the  word  akolouthein :  to  leave 
all  things,  to  take  up  one’s  cross,  to  die  for  following  Christ. 

Thus,  Christ  is  not  simply  a  past  historical  figure  for  Mt,  the  foundation  of 
all  that  he  is  interested  in  defending,  developing,  proving.  Christ  is  present 
always,  till  the  end  of  this  age.  He  lives  in  his  church  and  supports  it.  This  is 
evident  in  the  activities  of  the  church.  This  is  the  original,  Christocentric 
picture  of  the  first  Gospel. — J.P. 

846r.  R.  H.  Gundry,  The  Use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 

[cf.  §  14-131r] . 

A.  Suhl,  TheolLitZeit  94  (8,  ’69)  590-592. — G’s  conclusions  are  based  on 
very  questionable  assumptions  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and 
of  Mt  in  particular.  Furthermore,  he  has  completely  overlooked  the  importance 
of  redaction-criticism.  A  conservative-apologetic  tendency  is  manifest  especially 
in  his  discussions  of  the  tradition’s  historicity. — D.J.H. 
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847.  K.  Tagawa,  “People  and  Community  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,”  NT  Stud 
16  (2,  70)  149-162. 

At  present  there  is  no  agreement  on  what  is  the  essential  concern  of  Matthean 
theology.  Different  themes  are  presented  by  him  with  contradictory  statements, 
e.g.  the  contradiction  between  Judaistic  and  universalist  tendencies  remains  an 
inherent  peculiarity  of  his  thought. 

After  an  examination  of  other  solutions  to  the  problem,  the  following  is 
proposed.  Matthew  is  clearly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Israel  and  the 
Christian  church  are  not  directly  equal,  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  confuses  them 
because  both  are  the  milieu  in  which  he  finds  his  own  existence.  From  this  arises 
confusion,  e.g.  the  dilemma  of  the  Jewish-Christian  problem.  Insofar  as  Matthew 
identifies  the  church  with  the  national  community,  he  says  the  apostles  are  not 
to  go  beyond  Israel  (10:5),  but  insofar  as  the  church  is  recognized  as  a  chosen 
community  of  faith  distinguished  from  the  Jewish  nation,  the  commandment  to 
go  and  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations  (28:19)  is  quite  comprehensible.  These 
utterances,  though  logically  in  contradiction,  can  be  made  because  for  Matthew 
the  two  communities,  though  different  in  nature,  are  overlapping.  Furthermore, 
according  to  him  the  Gentile  mission  is  the  mission  intended  to  introduce 
Gentiles  into  the  Israel- Christian  community.  For  Matthew  there  can  be  no 
Gentile  church.  In  fine,  the  identification  of  Israel  and  the  Christian  community, 
Matthew’s  undifferentiated  community  consciousness,  gives  an  important  key 
for  understanding  the  thought  of  the  Evangelist. — J.J.C. 

848r.  R.  Walker,  Die  Heilsgeschichte  im  ersten  Evangelium  [cf.  NT  A  12, 
p.  397]. 

G.  Strecker,  TheolLitZeit  94  (6,  ’69)  435-437. — The  book  develops  several 
points  already  raised  in  Matthean  research.  Essential  aspects  of  Mt’s  theology 
such  as  the  periodization  of  history,  the  position  of  Gentile  Christianity  and  the 
non-apologetic  orientation  of  the  Gospel  are  expressed  with  weighty  and  con¬ 
vincing  arguments. — D.J.H. 

849r.  - ,  Idem. 

W.  Trilling,  TheolRev  65  (4,  ’69)  294-298. — The  theme  is  presented  with 
impressive  unity,  redaction-history  is  stressed,  and  much  of  the  exegesis  will 
command  assent.  The  form-critical  study,  however,  needs  to  be  improved,  and 
the  concept  of  Israel  worked  out  by  W  is  not  consistent  with  all  the  texts. 
W  thinks  that  the  Gospel  does  not  reflect  contemporary  conditions,  but  that  the 
Evangelist  has  projected  back  into  the  situation  before  A.D.  70  the  Jewish 
traits,  the  polemic  against  the  Pharisees,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  it  hardly 
seems  that  Mt  23  does  not  reflect  actual  conditions.  Perhaps  we  have  had 
enough  of  general  views  of  the  Gospels  and  need  more  in-depth  studies  of 
individual  texts. — J.J.C. 
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850r.  R.  Walker,  Die  Heilsgeschichte  im  ersten  Evangelium  [cf.  NT  A  12, 
p.  397]. 

D.  R.  A.  Hare,  The  Theme  of  J  ezvish  Persecution  of  Christians  in  the 
Gospel  According  to  St  Matthew  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  393;  §§  13-848r — 852r]. 

J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  RevBib  76  (4,  ’69)  597-601. — These  two  important 
studies  maintain  that  Mt’s  church  has  been  definitively  separated  from  Judaism. 
While  Walker  sees  the  anti-Pharisaism  in  Mt  as  a  literary  device,  Hare  con¬ 
siders  the  polemic  to  be  far  too  intense  to  be  a  literary  convention;  H’s  argu¬ 
ment  here,  based  on  the  analysis  of  Mt  23:29-39,  is  not  completely  convincing. 
By  defining  the  periods  of  salvation-history  as  the  “time  of  Israel”  and  the 
“time  of  the  Gentiles”  Walker  may  be  granting  less  importance  to  the  church 
than  Mt  does.  More  attention  to  source  and  literary  analysis  might  have 
sharpened  both  studies. — D.J.H. 

851.  [Mt  1 — 2]  E.  Nellessen,  “Zu  den  Kindheitsgeschichten  bei  Matthaus  und 
Lukas.  Bericht  fiber  neuere  deutschsprachige  Literatur,”  TrierTheolZeit 
78  (5,  ’69)  305-309. 

A  survey  of  books  and  articles  published  in  German  on  Mt  1 — 2  and  Lk  1 — 2. 

852.  [Mt  2]  H.  Wansbrough,  “Event  and  Interpretation:  VI.  The  Childhood 
of  Jesus,”  ClerRev  55  (2,  70)  112-119. 

The  expectation  that  the  messiah  was  to  be  a  second  Moses  was  extremely 
prominent  in  Jewish  thought  at  the  time  of  Christ.  So  in  the  stories  of  the  flight 
into  Egypt  and  the  return  Matthew  has  extended  into  Jesus’  childhood  the 
comparison  with  Moses,  showing  that  already  Jesus  was  the  prophet  like  Moses 
who  was  to  come.  Since  contemporary  Christians  do  not  normally  have  sufficient 
shared  experience  to  appreciate  what  these  terms  meant  for  Matthew  and  his 
readers,  these  observations  raise  in  an  acute  form  the  problem  of  modern  man’s 
understanding  of  the  NT. — D.J.H. 

853.  P.  Hoffmann,  “Die  bessere  Gerechtigkeit.  Die  Auslegung  der  Berg- 
predigt  IV  (Mt  5,38-48),”  BibLeb  10  (4,  ’69)  264-275.  [Cf.  §  14-479.] 

The  aim  of  Mt  5:38-42  is  not  merely  to  promote  non-resistance  to  evil  but 
to  exhort  Christians  to  forego  their  natural  reactions  and  to  return  good  for 
evil.  In  5:43-47  the  concept  of  “neighbor”  is  extended  beyond  the  natural  ethnic 
and  religious  ties  to  include  all  men.  5:48  encourages  Christians  to  intensify 
their  righteousness  through  the  commandment  of  love  and  to  root  their  activity 
in  the  total  obedience  expected  of  disciples.  While  in  similar  rabbinic  statements 
the  aim  is  to  refine  and  radicalize  a  legalistic  piety,  Jesus  with  his  emphasis 
on  reality  and  human  needs  leaves  the  legal  framework  behind.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  the  messianic  explication  of  the  Torah  and  the  expression  of 
the  power  which  Jesus  possesses  as  Messiah,  Lord  and  Judge. — D.J.H. 
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854.  O.  J.  F.  Seitz,  “Love  your  Enemies.  The  Historical  Setting  of  Matthew 
v.  43  f.;  Luke  vi.  27  f.”  NT  Stud  16  (1,  ’69)  39-54. 

Mt  and  Lk  supply  an  outdoor  setting  for  the  saying,  but  the  original  life 
situation  seems  to  have  been  in  a  synagogue  service.  According  to  Lk,  Jesus 
said  to  certain  people  who  had  been  listening  in  the  synagogue  to  the  reading 
of  Lev  19:18,  “But  to  you  who  give  heed  [to  this  command,  ‘Love  your  neigh¬ 
bor’]  I  am  now  saying  [that  it  means  also],  ‘Love  your  enemies’  ” — a  homiletic 
midrash  to  prevent  persons  from  too  narrowly  interpreting  the  command.  The 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  represents  a  similar  interpretation  of  the  Torah. 
In  Mt  also,  the  formula  “you  have  heard”  indicates  that  the  people  addressed 
had  heard  the  words  of  Lev  19:18  read  aloud  in  the  synagogue.  The  Matthean 
addition  “and  hate  your  enemy”  may  refer  to  the  Essene  oath  described  by 
Josephus  and  the  pledge  of  the  Qumran  community  to  hate  all  the  sons  of 
darkness  who  are  regarded  as  enemies  of  the  nation  and  of  God  himself. 

In  sum,  during  his  public  teaching  Jesus  may  have  at  some  time  met  the 
saying  “hate  your  enemies”  as  an  expression  of  religious  and  patriotic  fanati¬ 
cism  and  countered  it  with  his  own  interpretation  of  the  divine  command.  Lk 
had  a  fuller  tradition  of  Jesus’  teaching  concerning  love  of  the  neighbor  as 
shown  from  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Form-critical  study  suggests 
synagogue  teaching  as  the  original  setting  of  the  Gospel  logion,  and  the  enemy 
would  be  those  of  the  nation,  the  Roman  forces  of  occupation.  By  the  time  the 
Gospels  were  written,  the  Jewish  community  would  be  the  enemy  of  the  Gentile 
church.  Ironically  Paul  considered  Rome  a  minister  of  God  (Rom  13:1-7), 
though  he  was  later  executed  by  the  Emperor.  Thus  during  the  course  of  his¬ 
tory,  the  identity  of  the  enemy  may  change  again  and  again,  but  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  remains  the  same  and  continues  always  applicable. — J.J.C. 

Mt  6:9-13,  cf.  §  14-889. 

855.  [Mt  7:2]  H.  P.  Ruger,  “  ‘Mit  welchem  Mass  ihr  messt,  wird  euch  gemes- 
sen  werden,’  ”  ZeitNTWiss  60  (3-4,  ’69)  174-182. 

The  Gospel  saying  is  a  familiar  rabbinic  maxim  whose  biblical  roots  are 
traced  by  the  rabbis  to  Isa  27:8  where  bs’s’h  is  divided  by  notarikon  into 
bs’h  s’h  (“for  a  seah  a  seah”),  to  Exod  18:11  where  the  Egyptians  are 
described  as  being  punished  for  their  arrogance,  and  to  the  combination  of 
Gen  37:32  and  38:25  according  to  which  Judah  is  seen  as  being  repaid  by 
Tamar  for  his  part  in  selling  Joseph  into  slavery.  The  Hebrew  equivalent  of 
the  passive  metrethesetai  is  found  only  in  connection  with  the  Gen  37:32  and 
38:25  combination  in  Num.  R.  13,13  and  in  the  Palestinian  Targum  on  Gen 
38:25-26.  Only  the  Palestinian  Targum  places  the  maxim  in  an  eschatological 
context  as  the  Gospels  do. — D.J.H. 
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856.  H.  G.  Klemm,  “Das  Wort  von  der  Selbstbestattung  der  Toten.  Beobach- 
tungen  zur  Auslegungsgeschichte  von  Mt.  viii.  22  Par./’  NT  Stud  16  (1, 
’69)  60-75. 

It  is  a  recognized  elementary  duty  to  bury  the  dead,  even  strangers,  and  much 
more  so  is  a  son  obliged  to  bury  his  father.  Hence  in  order  to  remove  any 
harshness  from  Jesus  many  interpret  his  words  as:  let  the  spiritually  dead 
bury  the  physically  dead.  Others  believe  this  explanation  an  evasion  and  take 
the  buriers  to  be  either  gravediggers  or  those  who  have  not  yet  made  their 
decision  for  Jesus;  still  others  think  the  saying  originated  in  the  community  and 
does  not  go  back  to  Jesus.  However,  the  harsh  and  difficult  interpretation  seems 
the  original  one  and  can  be  thus  expressed:  the  business  must  look  after  itself; 
you  have  more  important  work  to  do.  Such  a  shocking  demand  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  him  who  was  a  sign  to  be  contradicted  and  who  thus  declares  his 
absolute  right  to  be  followed  without  question. — J.J.C. 

Mt  9:16-17,  cf.  §  14-867. 

857.  F.  W.  Beare,  “The  Mission  of  the  Disciples  and  the  Mission  Charge: 
Matthew  10  and  Parallels,”  JournBibLit  89  (1,  ’70)  1-13. 

If  Jesus  sent  his  disciples  on  a  mission  during  the  period  of  his  own  activity, 
the  Gospels  tell  us  next  to  nothing  about  it.  In  Mt  the  whole  story  (apart  from 
the  charge)  shrinks  to  the  words:  “These  twelve  Jesus  sent  out  (10:5).”  Mk 
and  Lk  add  only  that  they  came  back  and  reported  success.  The  charge  as  it 
lies  before  us  is  not  a  construction  of  Jesus  but  of  the  Evangelists ;  the  sayings 
themselves  are  not  so  compelling  as  to  call  for  a  particular  setting  in  the  life 
of  Jesus.  In  Mk  6:8-11  the  mission  charge  is  very  brief,  yet  even  here  there 
are  clear  indications  that  the  Evangelist  has  given  shape  to  his  materials.  In 
Lk  9:3-5  the  charge  is  even  briefer  and  is  cast  in  a  smoother  literary  form. 
Luke  in  10:1-17  has  constructed  the  mission  of  the  seventy-two  to  provide  a 
setting  for  a  charge  transmitted  independently  of  Mk  and  to  foreshadow  the 
Gentile  mission  and/or  the  institution  of  Christian  eldership.  In  Mt  10:5-42 
the  charge  is  much  longer,  but  only  vv.  5-16  can  be  regarded  as  relevant  to 
the  mission.  It  is  probable  that  these  instructions  are  preserved  because  they 
reflect  the  practice  of  missioners  in  Matthew’s  own  time  and  region.  From 
v.  17  on,  Matthew  brings  together  sayings  which  deal  more  broadly  with  the 
dangers  which  beset  the  followers  of  Jesus — not  the  Twelve  alone — but  all 
who  are  called  to  bear  testimony  to  Jesus  and  the  gospel  within  a  community 
and  a  world  which  they  will  find  hostile.  The  fact  that  the  charge  has  been 
transmitted  in  all  four  of  the  main  strands  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Mk,  Q,  M,  L)  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  there 
was  a  mission.  In  fact,  the  preceding  analysis  suggests  that,  if  there  were  in¬ 
deed  such  a  mission,  we  have  so  little  information  about  it  that  it  is  not  worth¬ 
while  to  argue  for  or  against  its  historicity. — D.J.H. 
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858.  [Mt  10:34]  M.  Black,  “Uncomfortable  Words.  III.  The  Violent  Word,” 
ExpTimes  81  (4,  70)  115-118. 

In  both  Mt  and  Lk  the  violent  word  is  followed  by  an  adaptation  of  Mic  7:6 
which  suggests  that  the  conflict  Jesus  came  to  bring  was  not  one  within  nations 
or  even  within  a  single  nation  but  within  families.  The  word  “division”  in  Lk 
12:51 — possibly  a  deliberate  softening  of  the  harsher  expression  in  Mt — implies 
that  “sword”  is  to  be  understood  in  a  figurative  sense.  The  original  saying, 
however,  may  have  had  a  wider  reference.  If  we  can  take  Mt  26:52-53  as  an 
authentic  dominical  utterance,  it  appears  that  Jesus  believed  in  the  intervention 
of  a  heavenly  warrior  host  as  in  1QM.  While  not  a  political  Zealot,  Jesus 
could  perhaps  be  claimed  as  an  apocalyptic  Zealot,  proclaiming  a  final  impend¬ 
ing  war  against  Belial  and  all  his  followers  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  The  sword 
would  then  be  an  image  of  this  prelude  to  the  last  judgment.  Thus  the  saying 
would  be  a  threat  against  the  godless  who  will  have  no  peace  and  will  fall  by 
the  sword  in  the  conflict.  Lk  12:49  is  a  twin-saying  to  Mt  10:34  (Lk  12:51), 
and  so  the  figures  of  “fire”  and  “sword”  are  used  to  symbolize  the  divine  judg¬ 
ment.  So,  in  the  context  of  Lk  12:49-53  Christ’s  baptism  of  fire  is  the  beginning 
of  the  greater  conflagration,  possibly  Armageddon  and  the  final  judgment  it¬ 
self.— D.J.H. 

859.  A.  Sacchi,  “  ‘Se  vuoi  essere  perfetto’  (Mt.  19,21):  perfezione  e  vita 
cristiana,”  RivistBib  17  (3,  ’69)  313-325. 

The  invitation  which  Jesus  extended  to  the  rich  young  man  is  the  same  one 
that  is  extended  to  all  men  who  meet  him  through  the  ministry  of  the  church; 
this  does  not  exclude  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  calling  in  a  special  way  the  young 
and  offering  them  a  concrete  and  authentic  ideal,  which  would  give  a  sense 
of  direction  to  their  life.  It  consists  in  following  him  by  putting  themselves 
and  their  belongings  at  the  service  of  their  brethren.  This  service  may  take 
different  forms  according  to  individual  vocations;  one  of  these  forms,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  best  one,  is  religious  life  based  on  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience. — 
C.S. 

860.  [Mt  21:1-9]  B.  A.  Mastin,  “The  Date  of  the  Triumphal  Entry,”  NTStud 
16  (1,  ’69)  76-82. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  triumphal  entry  took  place  at  Tabernacles  or 
at  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple.  In  the  Synoptics  the  entry  leads  up  to  the 
cleansing  of  the  Temple,  an  action  which  might  be  interpreted  as  a  new  dedi¬ 
cation.  While  this  cleansing  might  have  force  in  a  cumulative  argument,  of 
itself  it  proves  nothing.  Further,  there  has  been  much  debate  about  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  palm  branches  in  Jerusalem,  but  it  is  not  proved  that  they  had  to  be 
imported.  The  palm  branches  could  have  been  connected  with  the  liturgy  or 
with  nationalistic  aspirations.  In  sum,  the  question  of  the  availability  of  palm 
branches  does  not  affect  the  issue  of  the  date  of  the  entry.  Secondly,  in  the 
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scene  which  all  four  Evangelists  depict  as  the  greeting  of  Jesus  as  a  nation¬ 
alistic  figure,  the  crowd  expresses  its  attitude  by  drawing  on  the  liturgy  shared 
by  Tabernacles  and  Dedication.  If  one  had  to  choose  between  these  two  feasts, 
the  nationalistic  outlook  of  Dedication  seems  more  suitable  than  the  stay  in 
the  wilderness  commemorated  by  Tabernacles  as  the  inspiration  for  the  behavior 
of  the  crowd  on  Palm  Sunday. — J.J.C. 

861.  J.  Dupont,  “La  parabole  des  talents  (Mat.  25:14-30)  ou  des  mines  (Luc 
19:12-27),”  RevTheolPhil  19  (6,  ’69)  376-391. 

Both  Evangelists  are  presenting  the  same  parable,  and  Matthew’s  form  is 
shorter  and  closer  to  the  original.  The  parable  is  studied  in  Mt  and  Lk,  in 
primitive  Christian  preaching,  and  then  in  Jesus’  own  preaching.  The  analysis 
shows  the  following  development.  In  Lk  the  wicked  servant  is  primarily  dis¬ 
obedient.  Though  he  well  knew  his  master’s  wishes,  he  did  not  carry  them  out. 
Mt  makes  precise  the  point  which  was  present  in  earlier  Christian  preaching, 
that  the  fault  of  the  wicked  servant  was  laziness.  Through  laziness  he  hid  the 
money  instead  of  investing  it  at  interest.  In  Jesus’  thought  the  wicked  servant 
represents  men  who  have  a  false  idea  of  religion,  of  the  relation  which  binds 
men  to  God.  Out  of  fear  of  God  they  take  refuge  in  legalism;  by  exact  perfor¬ 
mance  of  God’s  command  they  seek  to  protect  themselves  against  assumed  un¬ 
just  demands  of  God.  This  fear  is  the  extreme  opposite  of  love,  and  this  attitude 
is  entirely  contrary  to  the  liberty  resulting  from  love.  For  love  has  no  fear  of 
risks  (1  Jn  4:18-20).— J.J.C. 

862r.  [Mt  26:29]  P.  Lebeau,  Le  vin  nouveau  du  royaume  [cf.  NTA  12,  p.  136; 

§  13-870r]. 

J.  Swetnam,  Biblica  50  (4,  ’69)  585-587. — L’s  thesis  that  the  “fruit  of  the 
vine”  from  which  Jesus  vows  to  abstain  is  the  Eucharistic  cup  and  that  the 
“kingdom  of  God”  signifies  the  time  of  the  church  is  well  argued,  but  there 
are  several  problems  which  merit  more  thorough  investigation  before  his  con¬ 
clusions  can  be  accepted.  In  particular,  more  attention  should  have  been  given 
to  the  cup  as  the  symbol  for  divine  wrath,  the  Jewish  repugnance  for  cultic 
blood,  and  the  Eucharistic  relevance  of  Jesus’  post-resurrection  meals. — D.J.H. 

863.  [Mt  27:15-23]  H.  Z.  Maccoby,  “Jesus  and  Barabbas,”  NTStud  16  (1,  ’69) 
55-60. 


The  story  of  the  Jerusalem  crowd  calling  for  Barabbas’  release  and  Jesus’ 
death  is  a  fabrication  motivated  by  the  desire  to. -exculpate  the  Romans  and  to 
blame  the  Jewish  people  for  the  crucifixion.  This  thesis  finds  support  in  the 
Gospel  accounts  which  describe  the  multitude  as  friendly  to  Jesus  even  to  the 
very  end.  Also,  the  term  “Barabbas”  was  not  a  patronym  but  a  title  and  could 
mean  “teacher.” 
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The  story  evolved  in  the  following  manner.  The  pre-Markan  account,  which 
belongs  to  a  period  when  relations  with  the  Jews  were  friendly,  indicates  that 
the  crowd  shouted  for  the  release  of  Jesus  Barrabas,  i.e.  Jesus  the  teacher, 
while  the  high  priests  shouted  to  crucify  him.  Later,  when  there  was  hostility 
to  the  Jews,  it  is  the  Jewish  crowd  that  calls  for  the  death  of  Jesus.  They  want 
the  release  of  another  Jesus,  i.e.  Barabbas.  Instead  of  one  Jesus,  another,  Jesus 
Barabbas,  has  been  invented.  Furthermore,  to  make  the  scene  more  dramatic, 
the  paschal  privilege  is  created.  In  this  way  the  Jews  are  made  to  ask  a 
reprieve  for  Barabbas  instead  of  Jesus,  and  their  desire  to  save  Jesus  has  been 
transformed  into  a  demand  for  his  death. — J.J.C. 

Mark 

864r.  E.  Schweizer,  Das  Evangelium  nach  Markus  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  138; 
§  13-875r]. 

K.  Kertelge,  TheolRev  65  (5,  ’69)  370-372. — While  the  volume  does  incor¬ 
porate  the  results  of  recent  redaction-  and  tradition-historical  studies,  there  is 
still  need  for  a  more  thorough  and  complete  reinterpretation  of  Mk.  In  many 
places  S  appears  to  follow  a  theology  which  is  oriented  toward  the  hiddenness 
of  God  and  his  revelation;  not  without  reason  has  S  dedicated  the  work  to  K. 
Barth.  One  could  argue  against  S  that  the  insertion  of  the  woman  with  the  flow 
of  blood  into  the  Jairus  story  comes  from  on  older  pre-Markan  tradition. — 
D.J.H. 

865.  B.  E.  Thiering,  “  ‘Breaking  of  Bread’  and  ‘Harvest’  in  Mark’s  Gospel,” 
NovTest  12  (1,  70)  1-12. 

Several  episodes  in  Mk  are  veiled  descriptions  of  the  post-resurrection  church’s 
program  of  evangelization.  Jesus’  conversation  with  the  Syrophoenician  woman 
emphasizes  the  inclusion  of  the  Gentiles  within  the  church  in  a  secondary 
capacity.  The  feedings  of  the  multitudes  illustrate  a  three-stage  scheme:  Judean 
Jews,  Hellenist  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  5,000  are  Judean  Jews,  the  “pure 
Israel,”  while  the  4,000  who  have  “come  a  long  way”  (Mk  8:3)  are  surely 
Jews  from  the  whole  world.  After  both  groups  have  been  fed  evangelized), 
the  future  is  provided  for,  in  the  case  of  the  5,000  by  a  constitution  based  on  the 
Twelve  (apostles),  in  the  case  of  the  4,000  by  a  constitution  based  on  the 
Seven  (deacons).  The  total  of  these  two  branches  of  Jews  is  9,000;  if  one  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  total  church  is  to  consist  of  a  symbolical  12,000,  the  remaining 
3,000  are  obviously  the  Gentiles.  The  four  kinds  of  soil  distinguished  in  the  par¬ 
able  of  the  sower  refer  to  the  different  kinds  of  reception  of  the  gospel  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  hard  soil  is  Judea  itself;  the  rocky  soil  is  Rome  and  the 
West;  the  good  soil  is  the  area  north  of  the  Mediterranean;  the  thorny  ground 
is  Egypt  and  the  lands  to  the  south  as  viewed  from  a  Pauline  perspective. — 
D.J.H. 
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866.  L.  S.  Hay,  “The  Son  of  Man  in  Mark  2:10  and  2:28,”  JournBibLit  89 
(1,  70)  69-75. 

The  Son-of-Man  saying  in  Mk  2:10  is  a  parenthetical  remark  directed  to 
the  reader.  Since  the  point  of  the  scribes’  outraged  reaction  is  that  a  man  is 
usurping  the  prerogative  of  God,  the  phrase  “Son  of  Man”  here  simply  means 
“man.”  The  meaning  of  Mk  2:23-28  is  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,  and  so  “Son  of  Man” 
in  v.  28  must  also  mean  “man.”  For  Matthew  and  Luke  “Son  of  Man”  is  al¬ 
ready  an  honorific  title.  Both  Mk  2:10  and  2:28  arose  within  a  Palestinian 
milieu.  Both  are  side  remarks  addressed  to  the  reader,  designed  to  underscore 
the  sense  of  the  narrative.  Both  are  intended  to  validate  the  actions  of  early 
Christians  in  remitting  sins  and  in  observance  of  the  Sabbath. — D.J.H. 

867.  [Mk  2:21-22]  A.  Kee,  “The  Old  Coat  and  the  New  Wine.  A  Parable  of 
Repentance,”  NovTest  12  (1,  70)  13-21. 

Everything  in  the  parable  points  to  the  fact  that  the  old  coat  is  worth  patch¬ 
ing  and  that  the  old  skins  are  worth  preserving.  The  point  of  the  parable  is 
that  through  thoughtlessness  and  ill-considered  action  there  is  danger  of  loss. 
By  inappropriate  action  and  laziness  the  tear  can  be  made  worse  and  both  the 
wine  and  the  skins  can  be  lost.  The  parable  belongs  with  the  parables  of  the 
imminent  coming  of  the  kingdom  and  expresses  the  substance  of  Jesus’  preach¬ 
ing  of  repentance. — D.J.H. 

868.  W.  Egger,  “Die  Verborgenheit  in  Mk  3,  7-12,”  Biblica  50  (4,  ’69)  466-490. 

Mk  3:7-12  is  not  primarily  a  summary  statement  of  Jesus’  activities;  the 
main  theme  is  the  publicity  which  he  attracted  in  spite  of  his  quest  for  con¬ 
cealment.  (The  same  theme  appears  in  the  feeding  of  the  5,000  and  the  4,000.) 
While  the  mystery  of  his  person  is  concealed  from  the  Pharisees,  it  is  being 
disclosed  to  the  disciples:  he  is  the  Son  of  God. — J.F.B1. 

Mk  4:24,  cf.  §  14-855. 

Mk  6:7-13,  cf.  §  14-857. 

869.  E.  Grasser,  “Jesus  in  Nazareth,”  (Mark  VI.  1  -6a).  Notes  on  the  Redac¬ 
tion  and  Theology  of  St.  Mark,”  NT  Stud  16  (1,  ’69)  1-23. 

The  passage  is  a  text  shaped  under  strong  redactional  influence,  and  the  re- 
dactional  operations  are  explained  by  the  theological  intention  of  the  Evangelist. 
The  chief  elements  of  the  story  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  his  Chris- 
tology:  (a)  Jesus  appears  as  a  teacher  and  miracle- worker ;  (b)  he  is  rejected 
as  a  human  being;  and  (c)  unbelief  is  the  hermeneutical  key  which  explains 
the  events  by  combining  them.  Mark  obtains  the  combination  of  (a)  and  (b) 
by  applying  his  motif  of  secrecy  or  his  Christology  of  paradox;  the  combined 
explanation  (c)  by  the  aid  of  his  theory  of  impenitence.  In  this  way  the  pas¬ 
sage  is  tightly  interlocked  with  his  theological  hermeneutic.  By  rejecting  Jesus 
the  people  of  Nazareth  pass  the  eschatological  judgment  on  themselves.  The 
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place  of  the  passage  in  the  composition  of  the  entire  Gospel  underlines  this 
eschatological  scope.  A  final  section  briefly  sketches  how  the  text  can  gain 
immediate  relevance  for  preaching  in  our  time. — J .J.C. 

870.  M.  Hengel,  “Me  7:3  pygme :  Die  Geschichte  einer  exegetischen  Aporie 
und  der  Versuch  ihrer  Losung,”  ZeitNTWiss  60  (3-4,  *69)  182-198. 

The  word  pygme  is  probably  a  Latinism  based  on  pugnus/pugillus  meaning 
“a  handful.”  While  the  meaning  of  the  term  was  lost  very  early  in  the  church’s 
history,  Wettstein’s  suggestion  that  it  refers  to  the  simplest  form  of  ritual 
washing  described  in  Yad  1:1  does  have  some  foundation.  In  Mk  7:3  the 
Evangelist  wishes  to  describe  a  Jewish  rite  for  members  of  a  community  who 
were  not  familiar  with  the  rite;  so  he  uses  pygme  because  it  was  a  familiar 
term  for  his  audience.  In  the  Old  Latin  Bible  pugillus,  the  diminutive  of  pugnus, 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  LXX  drax  meaning  “handful.”  The  term  is  also  used 
to  describe  a  measure  by  Prudentius  and  in  Latin  medicinal  and  culinary  recipes. 
The  “handful”  is  not  the  precise  equivalent  for  any  known  measure  employed 
in  a  Jewish  rite,  but  Mark  is  more  interested  in  describing  the  rite  in  general 
and  intelligible  terms  than  in  transmitting  exact  details.  This  Latinism  may 
be  a  further  indication  for  the  Roman  provenance  of  Mk. — D.J.H. 

871.  R.  Lafontaine  and  P.  Mourlon  Beernaert,  “Essai  sur  la  structure  de 
Marc,  8,27-9,13,”  RechSciRel  57  (4,  ’69)  543-561. 

The  pattern  of  this  carefully  structured  passage  is  one  of  “concentric  sym¬ 
metry”:  (A)  8:27-28;  (B)  8:29-30;  (C)  8:31-33;  (D)  8:34—9:1;  (C)  9:2-6; 
(B')  9:7-10;  (A')  9:11-13.  The  parallelism  between  the  various  sections  is 
marked  not  only  by  similarity  of  vocabulary  but  by  similarity  and/or  contrast 
of  content,  and  the  central  passage  (D),  on  which  the  pattern  focuses  atten¬ 
tion,  is  itself  structured  a  b  c  c'  b'  a'.  The  unity  of  the  passage  lies  in  a  syn¬ 
thesis  of  the  Christian  experience  involving  a  revelation  of  who  Jesus  is,  a 
statement  of  what  his  death  and  glorification  mean,  and  an  invitation  to 
discipleship  as  central  to  the  whole. — G.W.M. 

872.  [Mk  9:2-10]  L.  F.  Rivera,  “El  relato  de  la  Transfiguracion  en  la  redac¬ 
tion  del  evangelio  de  Marcos,”  RevistBib  31  (3,  ’69)  143-158;  (4,  ’69) 
229-243. 

An  exegetical  study  of  the  passage  which  presents  the  place  of  the  transfig¬ 
uration  in  the  structure  of  Mk,  a  structural  analysis  of  the  passage  itself,  detailed 
exegesis,  and  a  study  of  the  redactional  history  of  the  incident  in  the  various 
Synoptics.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  major  division  of  Mk  at  8:30, 
the  OT  background  of  the  theophany,  and  the  relation  of  the  transfiguration 
to  the  resurrection.  In  terms  of  its  literary  form,  the  passage  is  seen  as  a  mid¬ 
rash  based  on  Dan  7:13;  Mai  3:1,  23;  Ps  2:7;  Isa  42:1;  Deut  18:15,  18. — 
G.W.M. 

Mk  11:1-10,  cf.  §  14-860. 
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873r.  [Mk  13]  R.  Pesch,  Naherivcirtungen  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  159;  §§  13-887r — 
889r]. 

L.  Hartman,  Biblica  50  (4,  ’69)  576-580. — P  has  written  an  excellent  study 
in  redactional  history,  but  often  the  solution  of  the  details  seems  proposed  too 
much  in  order  to  fit  his  general  solution.  For  example,  all  imperatives  in  Mk 
13  are  said  to  come  from  the  redactor’s  hand,  and  then  the  imperatives  are 
cited  as  evidence  that  the  redactor  has  been  at  work.  Furthermore,  is  there 
any  patristic  evidence  that  the  learned  men  who  should  have  appreciated  in- 
c/M^/o-constructions  actually  did?  Finally,  since  the  Flugblatt  idea,  including 
the  views  on  the  origin,  original  content,  and  the  misuse  and  use  of  a  broadsheet, 
is  central  to  P’s  argument,  it  would  have  been  worthwhile  to  demonstrate  the  his¬ 
torical  possibility  of  the  idea. — D.J.H. 

Mk  14:25,  cf.  §  14-862r. 

874.  [Mk  14:55-64]  G.  Schneider,  “Gab  es  eine  vorsynoptische  Szene  ‘Jesus 
vor  dem  Synedrium’  ?”  NovTest  12  (1,  70)  22-39. 

The  scene  of  Jesus  before  the  Sanhedrin  has  not  been  developed  out  of  Mk 
15:1.  Rather  Mk  15:1  appears  to  be  a  redactional  device  used  to  pick  up  the 
thread  of  the  story  interrupted  by  Peter’s  denial.  The  Temple  saying  in  Mk 
14:57-59  and  the  question  concerning  Jesus’  messiahship  arose  independently 
and  were  combined  by  Mk  into  a  single  story.  Comparison  with  Lk  22:66-71 
(which  is  based  on  Lk’s  special  passion  source)  suggests  that  the  source  con¬ 
tained  the  question  to  Jesus  regarding  his  messiahship  and  his  indirect  answer. 
So  Lk  and  Mk  had  access  to  the  same  basic  tradition.  There  are  important 
parallels  in  structure  between  Mk  14:55-64  and  Peter’s  denial  in  Mk  14:66-72. 
Mk  has  combined  the  tradition  of  Jesus’  trial  with  the  Temple  saying  so  as 
to  parallel  Peter’s  denial  and  to  underscore  the  contrast  between  denying  and 
confessing  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. — D.J.H. 

Mk  15:6-14,  cf.  §  14-863. 

875.  H.  A.  Guy,  “Son  of  God  in  Mk  15:39,”  ExpTimes  81  (5,  70)  151. 

In  rendering  huios  theou  one  ought  to  distinguish  between  what  Mark  meant 
and  what  the  centurion  said.  The  ambiguity  of  the  Greek  might  be  reproduced 
by  translating  the  phrase  in  the  following  way:  “Surely  this  was  God’s  son.” — 
D.J.H. 

876.  J.  Luzarraga,  “Retraduccion  semitica  de  phobeomai  en  Me  16,8,”  Biblica 
50  (4,  ’69)  497-510. 

The  closing  clause  of  Mk  16:8,  “for  they  were  afraid,”  may  have  arisen  from 
a  Semitic  source  which  used  some  form  of  the  verb  bhl,  which  can  mean  either 
“to  hasten”  or  “to  be  afraid.”  The  underlying  sense  would  then  more  probably 
be:  “They  went  away  with  haste.” — J.F.B1. 
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877.  R.  P.  Meye,  “Mark  16:8 — The  Ending  of  Mark’s  Gospel,”  BibRes  14 
(’69)  33-43. 

The  textual  evidence  strongly  supports  Mk  16:8  as  the  original  conclusion 
to  the  Markan  Gospel.  But  why  is  there  such  an  abrupt  ending?  Mk  16:8  is 
not  abrupt  as  an  ending  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  Markan  beginning, 
or  the  Markan  narrative  in  general.  But  why  are  there  no  resurrection  appear¬ 
ances?  There  is  decisive  testimony  to  the  resurrection  in  Mk  16:1-8.  Mt  and 
Lk  supplemented  Mk’s  account  just  as  they  did  his  didactic  emphasis.  The 
chief  justifying  sign  within  the  Gospel  that  the  Evangelist  himself  intended 
to  conclude  his  narrative  at  16:8  is  the  fact  that  the  central  emphasis  that  the 
word  of  Jesus  is  being  fulfilled  in  the  resurrection  events  (16:7)  corresponds 
to  a  consistent  Markan  emphasis  elsewhere.  The  above  arguments  clearly 
validate  as  the  best  approach  to  Markan  interpretation  the  view  that  Mark  did 
intend  to  conclude  his  work  with  16:1-8,  and  thereby  lay  the  foundation  for 
further  reflection  upon  the  purpose  and  setting  of  his  Gospel. — R.J.K. 

878.  [Mk  16:8-20]  E.  Linnemann,  “Der  (wiedergefundene)  Markusschluss,” 
ZeitTheolKirch  66  (3,  ’69)  255-287. 

Mark’s  Gospel  did  not  end  with  Mk  16:8  nor  has  its  conclusion  been  sup¬ 
pressed  or  lost.  In  fact  the  original  ending  was  composed  of  Mk  16:8,  followed 
by  two  verses  preserved  in  Mt  28:16-17,  and  finally  Mk  16:15-20.  Those  who 
oppose  the  longer  redaction  have  all  too  readily  justified  their  rejection  on  the 
basis  of  Mk  16:9-20  as  one  piece,  without  realizing  that  the  section  records 
two  distinct  strands  of  tradition,  vv.  9-14  and  vv.  15-20.  The  original  ending 
of  Mk,  coming  immediately  after  Mk  16:8,  read  as  follows:  “The  Eleven  went 
to  Galilee  to  the  mountain  to  which  Jesus  had  directed  them.  And  when  they 
saw  him,  they  prostrated  themselves  (before  him),  but  some  doubted.  And  he 
said  to  them:  ‘Go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature. 
He  who  believes  and  is  baptized  will  be  saved,  but  he  who  does  not  believe 
will  be  condemned.  And  these  signs  will  accompany  those  who  have  become 
believers:  in  my  name  they  will  have  cast  out  demons;  they  will  speak  in  new 
tongues;  they  will  pick  up  serpents,  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it 
will  not  hurt  them ;  they  will  lay  their  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  will  recover.’ 
So  then  the  Lord  Jesus,  after  he  had  spoken  to  them,  was  taken  up  into  heaven, 
and  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  And  they  went  forth  and  preached 
everywhere,  while  the  Lord  wrorked  with  them  and  confirmed  the  word  by  the 
signs  that  attended  it.” 

In  the  conclusion  to  his  Gospel  Mark  drew  upon  traditional  components  which 
are  recorded  in  Mt  28:16-17  and  Mk  16:15-18,  and  which  may  be  seen  also 
in  Mk  14:28  and  Mk  16:7.  Mk  16:19  is  a  citation  from  an  early  creedal 
formula  known  to  the  Evangelist  by  tradition.  R.  Morgenthaler’s  objections 
to  the  longer  Markan  conclusion  are  based  on  comparative  stylistic  analysis 
with  the  rest  of  Mk,  but  his  findings  have  bearing  mostly  on  Mk  16:9-14  which 
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we  do  not  include  in  the  reconstructed  ending.  The  objections  of  E.  Lohmeyer, 
E.  Helzle  and  V.  Taylor  are  also  given  special  consideration  and  refuted  in 
detail.  This  reconstruction  of  the  longer  ending  best  corresponds  with  Mark’s 
avowed  purpose  in  writing  his  Gospel  stated  at  the  very  beginning  (Mk  1:1). 
On  the  basis  of  this  proposal  the  MS  tradition  can  be  explained  and  problems 
connected  with  the  narrative  of  the  empty  tomb  (Mk  16:1-8)  are  also  solved. — 
M.A.F. 

Luke 

879.  R.  E.  Edwards,  “The  Redaction  of  Luke,”  JournRel  49  (4,  ’69)  392-405. 

In  contemporary  biblical  studies  increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  redac¬ 
tion-criticism.  Redaction  involves  (1)  editorial  changes  in  wording  and  con¬ 
tent  (emendation  criticism)  and  (2)  organization  and  structuring  of  the  entire 
Gospel  (composition-criticism).  A  review  of  three  Lukan  studies — H.  Flender’s 
book,  St.  Luke:  Theologian  of  Redemptive  History,  and  articles  by  L.  E.  Keck 
[§  12-577]  and  O.  Betz  [§  12-892] — leads  to  the  contention  that  redaction- 
criticism  must  be  controlled  by  a  careful  application  of  both  sides  of  the  method 
as  listed  above.  Flender  allows  composition-criticism  to  override  unduly  the 
careful  use  of  emendation-criticism.  Keck  indicates  that  we  must  be  more  con¬ 
trolled  in  our  assessment  of  compositional  elements.  Betz  explains  Luke’s  message 
on  the  basis  of  a  possible  parallel  with  contemporary  material  and  is  the  farthest 
from  redaction-criticism. — R.H.M. 

880.  D.  L.  Joxes,  “The  Title  Christos  in  Luke-Acts,”  CathBibQuart  32  (1,  ’70) 
69-76. 

An  analysis  of  the  use  of  the  term  christos  in  Lk-Acts  as  a  title  (rather  than 
a  proper  name)  can  help  in  answering  the  question:  Do  the  speeches  in  Acts 
reflect  the  preaching  of  Luke’s  church  or  are  they  rooted  in  an  earlier  tradition  ? 
Lk’s  special  title  for  the  suffering,  dying  and  rising  Jesus  is  ho  christos'.  this 
can  be  seen  in  Peter’s  reply  at  Caesarea  Philippi  (Lk  9:20)  when  compared 
with  Mt’s  expansion  of  Aik  8:29  (cf.  Alt  16:16),  as  well  as  in  the  description 
of  Simeon’s  expectation  (Lk  2:26;  there  is  good  evidence  for  a  similar 
reading  at  Lk  2:11)  and  in  the  formulae  in  Lk  24:26,  46.  The  same  use  of 
the  title  in  Acts  3:18  ( pace  J.  A.  T.  Robinson);  Acts  4:26  (from  Ps  2:2); 
Acts  17:3:  18:5,  28;  etc.,  points  to  the  fact  that  Lk  is  using  the  term  christos 
as  a  vehicle  for  his  own  theology  rather  than  as  a  reflection  of  an  earlier 
view*. — F.AI. 

Lk  1—2,  cf.  §  14-851. 

881.  P.  Gaechter,  “Der  Verkiindigungsbericht  Lk  1,  26-38,”  ZeitKathTheol 
91  (3,  ’69)  322-363;  (4,  ’69)  567-586. 

Attempts  to  dismiss  the  annunciation  pericope  as  legend  or  pious  fiction  have 
proved  inadequate,  but  an  analysis  of  its  historicity  still  remains  highly  com¬ 
plicated  and  difficult.  Apart  from  some  Greek  additions  already  made  to  the 
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version  which  Luke  copied  (1:26-27;  35d;  37)  the  original  of  Lk  1 — 2  was 
Hebrew,  and  probably  by  a  priest  writing,  as  internal  evidence  indicates,  at 
the  end  of  the  forties.  He  was  a  literary  man  who  shows  a  clear  preference 
for  rounded-off,  parallel  narratives,  to  achieve  which  he  apparently  takes  some 
minor  liberties  with  his  two  major  sources  (the  Jesus-source  and  the  John- 
source).  For  example,  1:26-38  is,  in  external  form,  a  close  parallel  to  w.  15-25. 

S.  Munoz  Iglesias  has  failed  to  prove  that  the  annunciation  stories  rest  on 
an  established  OT  pattern  (Abraham:  Gen  17:1 — 18:14;  Moses:  Exod  3:2-17; 
Gideon:  Jdg  6:12-24;  Manoah:  Jdg  13:3-22).  The  oft-mentioned  OT  expres¬ 
sions  and  LXX  style  are  also  due  more  to  the  living,  religious  language  of  the 
author  than  to  conscious  allusion.  Thus  R.  Laurentin’s  assertion  of  the  midrashic 
character  of  Lk  1 — 2  remains  unproved. 

As  for  the  author’s  sources,  we  propose  the  following  hypothesis:  the  John- 
story  was  composed  first,  then  the  Jesus-story  to  parallel  it;  the  authors  were 
different,  but  both  priests.  The  highly  feminine  (in  tone  and  sensitivity)  Jesus- 
story  had  itself  two  main  sources:  Lk  2  contains  information  Mary  could  have 
confided  to  her  friends ;  Lk  1  contains  the  intimate  type  of  information  Mary 
probably  confided  only  to  Elizabeth  and  perhaps  to  her  own  parents.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  elements  differ  from  the  Lk  1:5-25  parallel  and  from  the  tradition, 
thus  probably  come  from  Mary  herself  and  reflect  her  ipsissima  verba :  (a) 
“full  of  grace,”  ( b )  virginal  conception,  (c)  her  child  is  the  awaited  ruler  who 
will  rule  eternally  in  his  own  person  and  not  only  in  his  descendents. — R.J.D. 

882r.  [Lk  1:34]  G.  Graystone,  Virgin  of  all  Virgins  [cf.  NTA  13,  p.  155]. 

S.  Munoz  Iglesias,  “A  proposito  de  Lucas  1,  34,”  EstBib  28  (1-2,  ’69) 
143-149. — Summary.  G  must  defend  the  tradition  of  a  vow  of  virginity  on 
Mary’s  part  because  he  regards  the  dialogue  as  strictly  historical,  rejecting 
the  hypothesis  of  a  literary  form  used  by  Luke.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
to  appeal  to  a  strictly  defined  literary  form  in  order  to  regard  the  dialogue 
as  artificial.  Moreover,  though  Lk  1 — 2  may  not  be  a  midrash  strictly  speaking, 
nevertheless  it  is  written  with  midrashic  procedures.  The  book  is  an  excellent 
history  of  interpretation  and  a  clear  defense  of  the  traditional  position. — G.W.M. 

883.  S.  Munoz  Iglesias,  “Lucas  1,  35b,”  EstBib  27  (4,  ’68)  275-299. 

(1)  Textual  variants  of  this  difficult  verse  are  insignificant;  scholarly  con¬ 
jectures  about  its  being  a  gloss  are  not  acceptable.  (2)  The  verse  must  be  a 
literal  translation  of  a  Hebrew  original  which  may  be  reconstructed  as  follows: 
(al-ken  gam  hayyillod  qtidos  yc’ timer  (perhaps  yiqqtire’)  ben-  elohim.  (3)  A 
very  similar  construction  is  found  in  Isa  4:3.  (4)  The  attributes  hagion  and 
huios  theou  were  regarded  as  synonymous  messianic  titles. — G.W.M. 

884.  [Lk  1:38,  48]  J.  Vogt,  “Ecce  Ancilla  Domini.  Eine  Untersuchung  zum 
sozialen  Motiv  des  antiken  Marienbildes,”  VigChrist  23  (4,  ’69)  241-263. 

The  understanding  of  the  words  doule  kyrion  among  Christians,  Jews  and 
pagans  from  Luke  to  Jerome  is  examined  in  the  light  of  its  reflection  of  social 
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motives  in  Marian  piety.  The  phrase  must  be  translated  “slave  ©f  the  Lord.” 
It  is  rooted  in  the  OT  concept  of  lowliness  and  religious  poverty.  The  Pauline 
idea  that  slave  and  free  are  both  children  of  God  led  to  a  transposition  of  the 
social  challenge  to  raise  up  the  lowly.  In  patristic  times,  as  theological  reflec¬ 
tion  concentrated  on  the  exaltation  of  Mary,  popular  piety  tended  to  transfer 
the  theme  of  exaltation  into  the  historical  conditions  of  Mary’s  life.  Only 
ascetical  Christianity  preserved  the  ideal  of  lowliness. — G.W.M. 

885.  F.  Dattler,  “La  casa  de  Zacarias  (Lc  1,40),”  RevistBib  31  (4,  ’69) 
202-203. 

Spanish  version  of  an  article  in  RevistCultBib  5  (10-11,  ’68)  112-114 
[§  14-522]. 

Lk  5:36-39,  cf.  §  14-867. 

Lk  6:27-28,  cf.  §  14-854. 

Lk  6:38,  cf.  §  14-855. 

Lk  9:1-6,  cf.  §  14-857. 

886.  J.  Kudasiewicz,  “Rola  Jeruzalem  w  Lukaszowej  sekcji  podrozy  (9,  51 — 19, 
27)  (De  vi  et  pondere  Ierosolymae  in  Lucae  sectione  Iesu  iter  tractante 
[9,  51—19,  27]),”  RoczTeolKan  16  (1,  ’69)  17-40. 

Section  one  of  this  article  indicates  the  extent  of  the  journey  section  in  Lk 
(9:51 — 19:27)  and  shows  it  to  have  a  didactic  (not  symbolic,  vs.  H.  Conzel- 
mann)  significance.  Section  two  studies  the  four  journey  indications  (9:51; 
13:22;  17:11;  19:11)  to  add  confirmation  of  the  didactic  purpose  of  this 
Lukan  redaction.  And  finally  section  three  treats  of  two  logia  of  Jesus  (13:33; 
18:31-34)  which  reveal  some  of  the  primitive  material  that  Luke  fashioned  to 
his  own  purposes.  Thus  the  over-all  purpose  of  the  journey  narrative  is  mis¬ 
sionary;  it  shows  Jesus  teaching,  going  beyond  the  borders  of  Israel  and  work¬ 
ing  among  the  Samaritans.  It  was  intended  as  a  model  for  the  church’s  mission, 
which  began  where  Jesus’  ended:  in  Jerusalem. — J.P. 

887.  A.  Denaux,  “Het  lucaanse  reisverhaal  (Lc  9,  51-19,  44)”  [The  Lukan 
Travel  Account  (Lk  9:51 — 19:44)],  CollBrugGand  14  (2,  ’68)  214-242; 
15  (4,  ’69)  464-501. 

The  tension  between  framework  (a  trip  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem)  and  con¬ 
tent  (mostly  sayings,  parables,  speeches)  is  the  problem  of  Luke’s  travel  account. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  section:  (1)  historical-bio¬ 
graphical  interpretation — the  account  is  the  report  of  one  or  several  trips  of 
Jesus;  (2)  literary  interpretation — the  journey  is  a  literary  device  which  enables 
Luke  to  introduce  non-Markan  material  without  disturbing  Mark’s  order;  (3) 
theological  interpretation — the  section  reflects  Luke’s  theological  preoccupations 
(salvation-history,  the  Gentile  mission,  Christology,  ethics,  the  theme  of  the 
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way  of  the  Lord).  The  account  begins  at  9:51  and  ends  at  19:44.  It  consists 
of  four  central  sections  developing  the  travel  theme  (9:51 — 10:42;  13:22-35; 
17:11-19;  18:35-44)  separated  by  three  collections  of  non-travel  material  (11:1 — 
13:21;  14:1 — 17:10;  17:20 — 18:34).  It  expresses  Luke’s  concept  of  salva¬ 
tion-history  as  the  way  of  the  Lord.  This  image  dominates  Luke’s  Gospel 
(Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  cf.  Lk  23:5)  and  Acts  (Jerusalem  to  Rome).  Jesus’ 
journey  to  Jerusalem  is  God’s  visitation  of  the  city;  it  is  God’s  offer  of  salvation 
to  the  Jews.  The  offer  will  be  rejected.  Thus  the  four  central  sections  develop 
the  theme  of  the  rejection  of  God’s  salvation  by  the  city  and  the  consequent 
destruction  of  the  city.  Salvation  will  pass  to  the  Gentiles.  The  saving  contact 
of  Jesus  with  non-Jews  (the  Samaritan  sections)  grounds  the  future  mission 
of  the  church  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  Subsidiary  themes  are:  (a)  the  ascension 
— the  rejection  leads  to  glorification,  and  ( b )  discipleship — salvation  is  for  those 
who  follow  Jesus  along  the  way. — H.F. 

Lk  9:60,  cf.  §  14-856. 

Lk  10:1-17,  cf.  §  14-857. 

888.  [Lk  10:30-35]  E.  F.  F.  Bishop,  “People  on  the  Road  to  Jericho.  The 
Good  Samaritan — and  the  Others,”  EvangQuart  42  (1,  ’70)  2-6.  [Cf. 
§  7-807.] 

A  study  of  the  characters  who  figure  in  the  parable  in  the  light  of  geograph¬ 
ical,  historical  and  philological  data. 

889.  [Lk  11:2-4]  G.  Casalis,  “The  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  World  Situation,” 
CommViat  12  (3,  ’69)  125-137. 

A  theological  commentary  on  the  Lukan  version  of  the  prayer. 

Lk  12:51,  cf.  §  14-858. 

Lk  19:12-27,  cf.  §  14-861. 

Lk  19:28-40,  cf.  §  14-860. 

Lk  22:18,  cf.  §  14-862r. 

Lk  22:66-71,  cf.  §  14-874. 

Lk  23:17-23,  cf.  §  14-863. 

890.  [Lk  24:13-35]  H.  Dembowski,  “Jesus  Christus — Herr  der  Gotter  darge- 
stellt  am  Verhaltnis  Jesus  Christus  zu  Athene,”  EvangTheol  29  (11,  ’69) 
572-588. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  incident  at  Emmaus  (Lk  24)  and  of  data  re¬ 
lating  to  Athena  incised  on  a  coin  of  the  Periclean  age  reveals  instructive 
divergences  between  the  values  represented  in  Athena  and  the  claims  made 
by  Jesus  Christ.  Athena  reflects  human  self-affirmation  and  is  the  projection 
of  man’s  claims  to  ultimacy.  Jesus  Christ,  the  ultimate,  confronts  man  in 
love  and  challenges  him  in  the  response  of  faith  to  find  freedom  through 
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acceptance  of  penultimacy.  Athena  is  tolerant  of  other  deities.  Jesus  Christ 
is  intolerant  of  any  claims  to  ultimacy  other  than  his  own,  but  through  him 
enlightenment,  technology  and  mastery  of  environment,  in  a  word,  Athena, 
become  available  for  service  to  Christ  and  mankind. — F.W.D. 

John 

891.  M.  Balague,  “La  hora  de  Jesus,”  RevistBib  31  (2,  ’69)  82-85. 

A  brief,  partly  devotional,  commentary  on  the  Johannine  theme  of  the  “hour” 
of  Jesus. 

892.  J.  Becker,  “Wunder  und  Christologie.  Zum  literarkritischen  und  christo- 
logischen  Problem  der  Wunder  im  Johannesevangelium,”  NTStud  16 
(2,  70)  130-148. 

R.  Bultmann  and  E.  Kasemann  differ  radically  on  their  interpretation  of 
Jn.  Bultmann  interprets  the  Gospel  existentially  and  considers  the  miracles 
as  merely  symbols.  Kasemann  thinks  the  Gospel  presents  a  God  walking  upon 
the  earth,  and  its  theology  of  glory  corresponds  to  a  Docetism  bordering  on 
heresy.  The  present  article  studies  the  miracle  accounts,  first  determining  the 
contents  of  the  signs-source,  then  discovering  its  theology  and  lastly  the  theology 
of  the  Evangelist,  manifest  from  his  corrections  of  the  source.  The  extent  and 
contents  of  the  signs-source  are  worked  out.  In  it  several  important  Johannine 
theological  themes  are  not  mentioned.  The  sign  points  to  the  revelatory  nature 
of  miracles  in  seven  places,  but  in  ten  places  miracles  are  belittled.  The  first 
group  belongs  to  the  signs-source,  the  second  includes  the  corrections  of  the 
Evangelist.  All  the  essential  theological  traits  of  the  miracle  stories  in  the 
signs-source  belong  to  the  theios  aner  concept  of  Hellenism. 

From  the  comments  of  the  Evangelist  one  can  deduce  his  theology.  He 
heightens  the  number  of  miracles,  thus  showing  that  he  takes  literally  the 
conclusion  of  the  signs-source  (20:30-31).  As  a  corrective  of  the  source,  the 
Evangelist  introduces  the  theme  of  the  cross  and  resurrection.  Also,  for  the 
Evangelist,  a  miracle  can  be  meaningless,  e.g.  11:25  f.  Before  the  miracle 
Jesus  proclaims  that  he  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  thus  belittling  the 
raising  of  Lazarus.  The  Evangelist  throughout  is  attacking  the  Christology 
and  the  revelation  idea  of  the  signs-source.  The  polemic  goes  so  far  that  in 
Jn  11  he  questions  the  theological  meaning  of  the  miracle.  Thus  the  miracle 
actually  has  less  meaning  than  Bultmann’s  idea  of  symbol  conveys.  However, 
despite  its  shortcomings,  Bultmann’s  commentary  remains  the  best  interpretation 
of  Jn. — J.J.C. 

893.  F.-M.  Braun,  “La  foi  selon  saint  Jean,”  RevThom  69  (3,  ’69)  357-377. 

Various  aspects  of  Johannine  faith  are  considered — believing  in  Jesus  Christ, 
as  receiving  the  word,  as  the  work  of  God,  as  grace  and  liberty.  Furthermore 
the  relation  between  important  and  allied  concepts  are  explained — believing 
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and  knowing,  believing  and  loving.  Finally  faith  is  presented  as  the  foundation 
of  a  new  existence.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  agapad,  a  favorite  word  of 
John,  tended  from  the  4th  century  B.C.  to  become  the  ordinary  term  for  love 
so  that  the  LXX  and  the  NT  writers  were  simply  following  good  usage.  There 
is,  however,  a  uniqueness  in  the  concept  of  Christian  love.  It  is  divine,  revealed 
and  universal. — J.J.C. 

894.  F.  L.  Cribbs,  “A  Reassessment  of  the  Date  of  Origin  and  the  Destina¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  of  John,”  JournBibLit  89  (1,  ’70)  38-55. 

In  view  of  the  developing  trend  toward  attributing  to  Jn  an  earlier  date 
and  a  Palestinian  origin,  this  article  reassesses  several  elements  of  Jn  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  NT.  In  particular  the  differences  between  the  two 
main  sections  of  Acts  and  between  pre-70  and  post-70  writings  serve  as 
standards  of  comparison.  (1)  Jn  is  unaware  of  the  developing  Synoptic  tradi¬ 
tion  particularly  where  some  of  its  features  would  reinforce  Johannine  argu¬ 
ments.  (2)  Jn  contains  many  primitive  traits  in  its  portrayal  of  Jesus,  e.g. 
the  name  Jesus  and  some  early  titles.  (3)  The  basic  Johannine  Christological 
motif  is  the  Palestinian  “prophet  like  Moses.”  (4)  In  Jn  Jesus  is  presented 
as  a  Jew  and  the  Christian  community  as  a  genuine  extension  of  Judaism. 
(5)  Jn’s  presentation  of  Jesus  as  messiah,  among  other  details,  reflects  a  Jewish 
setting.  (6)  The  situation  reflected  in  Jn  resembles  that  of  early  NT  writings 
rather  than  the  later  ones.  These  observations  lead  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  the  work  of  a  cultured  Christian  Jew  of  Judea  in  the  late 
50’s  or  early  60’s.  It  is  addressed  to  Jews  to  convince  them  that  Jesus  is  the 
messiah  and  to  Jewish  Christians  experiencing  opposition  from  Judaism  and 
an  influx  of  Gentiles  into  their  communities. — G.W.M. 

895.  E.  Dassmann,  “tlberlegungen  zu  Augustins  Vortragen  fiber  das  Johan- 
nesevangelium,”  TrierTheolZeit  78  (5,  ’69)  257-282. 

For  the  most  part  there  exists  a  genuine  community  of  thought  between 
the  author  of  Jn  and  Augustine.  If  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  implies  build¬ 
ing  a  bridge  between  the  original  text  and  the  present  day,  one  must  admit 
that  Augustine,  while  he  was  not  sensitive  to  some  of  the  literary  and  theological 
fine  points  uncovered  by  the  historicocritical  method,  did  succeed  in  trans¬ 
lating  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  for  the  people  of  his  own  time. — D.J.H. 

896.  R.  Gyllenberg,  “Anschauliches  und  Unanschauliches  im  vierten  Evange- 
lium,”  StudTheol  21  (2,  ’67)  83-109. 

Jn  expresses  the  kerygma  in  four  basic  cycles:  1:19 — 3:21;  3:22 — 5:47; 
6:1 — 10:39;  10:40 — 21:25.  Across  the  Jordan  (or  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  or  some 
place  across  the  Jordan)  witness  about  Jesus  is  given  either  by  John  the 
Baptist  or  by  the  crowd.  From  there  Jesus  journeys  to  Galilee  or  Bethany 
where  a  sign  reveals  who  he  is  and  leads  to  faith.  After  that  Jesus  appears  in 
Jerusalem  for  a  Jewish  festival;  on  the  first  three  occasions  by  his  signs  he 
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gives  rise  to  vigorous  disputes,  and  on  the  fourth  visit  the  Sanhedrin  determines 
that  he  must  die.  The  four  cycles  are  arranged  in  a  dramatic  progression. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  cycle  the  people  are  still  well-disposed  toward  Jesus, 
but  then  they  seek  to  stone  him  and  to  arrest  him  and  finally  succeed  in  cru¬ 
cifying  him.  The  prologue  presents  the  major  themes  of  the  Gospel  while 
the  concluding  chapter  rounds  off  or  brings  to  completion  the  whole. — D.J.H. 

897.  M.  Inch,  “Apologetic  Use  of  ‘Sign’  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  EvangQuart 
42  (1,  70)  35-43. 

John  seems  bent  on  underscoring  the  rationale  and  reality  of  Christian  ex¬ 
perience.  For  him  apologetics  is  a  considered  faith.  Signs  are  the  means  by 
which  Christ’s  claim  is  commended  for  believing  response.  Far  from  being 
bizarre  interjections  or  isolated  incidents,  the  signs  performed  by  Jesus  are 
carefully  fitted  into  the  messianic  framework  and  are  related  to  redemptive 
history  and  prophetic  testimony.  These  signs  are  means  in  God’s  providence 
and  not  ends  to  be  desired  as  illustrative  of  spiritual  attainment.  The  most  ex¬ 
tensive  of  John’s  reports  are  those  dealing  with  the  raising  of  Lazarus  and  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  This  fits  well  with  the  writer’s  stress  on  eternal  and 
abundant  life. — D.J.H. 

898.  B.  H.  Jackayya,  “Aletheia  in  the  Johannine  Corpus,”  ConcTheolMon 
41  (3,  70)  171-175. 

Truth  is  not  a  matter  of  contemplation  or  something  to  be  attained  by 
mental  or  bodily  exercises,  but  is  to  be  received  and  obeyed.  Truth  has  come 
into  being  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  Johannine  concept  differs  from  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek,  the  rest  of  the  NT,  and  philosophic  Hinduism. — J.O’R. 

899.  S.  E.  Johnson,  “Notes  on  the  Prophet-King  in  John,”  AnglTheolRev  51 
(1,  ’69)  35-37. 

(1)  In  The  Prophet-King  (1967)  W.  Meeks  sees  Jn  6:1-15,  22  fif.  as  the 
gathering  of  the  people.  But  does  not  Testament  of  Naphtali  6  provide  a  basis 
for  saying  that  Jn  6:16-21  is  also  a  gathering?  (2)  As  a  supplement  to  Meeks’s 
analysis  of  the  passion  it  is  noted  that  “King  of  the  Jews”  seems  to  have  been 
the  actual  title  granted  to  Herod  the  Great  by  the  Roman  Senate. — R.J.K. 

900.  G.  W.  MacRae,  “The  Fourth  Gospel  and  Religionsgeschichte,”  CathBib 
Quart  32  (1,  70)  13-24. 

A  survey  of  present  critical  positions  and  some  specific  observations  on  such 
Johannine  problems  as  background,  sources,  redaction  and  structure  lead  to  a 
clarification  of  the  fundamental  intention  of  the  Evangelist.  He  consciously  in¬ 
corporates  into  his  work  as  many  different  attitudes  (e.g.  eschatological  per¬ 
spectives),  sources  (e.g.  a  signs-source  with  a  divine  man  tendency),  symbols, 
Christological  titles,  traditions  and  the  like  as  he  knows,  in  order  to  assert  not 
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only  that  Jesus  corresponds  universally  to  religious  experience  but  that  he 
transcends  any  symbolization  except  that  of  self-giving  love.  It  is  in  the  light  of 
this  exception  (against  E.  Kasemann)  that  the  Gospel  was  recognized  as 
proclaiming  the  Christian  message.  This  universalizing  and  transcendent  effort 
of  the  Evangelist  is  seen  as  a  “Hellenization”  of  the  gospel  that  is  paralleled  in 
some  other  Hellenistic  religious  literature. — G.W.M.  (Author.) 

901.  S.  Pancaro,  “A  Statistical  Approach  to  the  Concept  of  Time  and  Eschatol¬ 
ogy  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  Biblica  50  (4,  ’69)  511-524. 

Statistical  tables  show  that  in  Jn  and  only  in  Jn  the  present  tense  is  used 
more  frequently  that  the  aorist  (present  45.5%,  aorist  35.2%).  This  is  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  tendency  toward  realized  eschatology  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. — 
J.F.B1. 

902.  M.  Dibelius,  “Im  Anfang  war  das  ewige  Wort.  Zu  Jo  1,1-18,”  BibLeb 
10  (4,  ’69)  237-239. 

The  thesis  of  the  Prologue  is  that  the  Logos  has  appeared  in  Jesus  Christ. 
The  eternal  has  become  visible  in  the  temporal,  the  divine  glory  in  history,  God 
in  human  life,  the  word  in  flesh,  all  in  the  person  of  Jesus. 

903.  R.  Kysar,  “Rudolf  Bultmann’s  Interpretation  of  the  Concept  of  Creation 
in  John  1,3-4.  A  Study  of  Exegetical  Method,”  CathBibQuart  32  (1,  ’70) 
77-85. 

According  to  Bultmann  ( Das  Evangelium  des  Johannes )  Jn  1:3-4  affirms  a 
concept  of  creatio  ex  nihilo  in  a  context  of  man’s  self-understanding,  and  asserts 
that  the  world  is  God’s  revelation  having  its  origin  in  the  Logos  who  confers 
life  and  enables  the  believer  to  see  ( phos )  the  real  meaning  of  creation.  An 
analysis  of  this  interpretation  in  the  light  of  Bultmann’s  general  theological 
outlook  indicates  that  at  least  four  of  his  characteristic  motifs  are  at  work  here: 
(1)  his  anthropocentrism,  (2)  his  emphasis  on  the  theme  of  human  dependence, 
(3)  his  radical  stress  on  the  unity  of  creation  and  redemption,  and  (4)  his  view 
of  natural  revelation.  This  highlights  the  fact  that  any  exegete  is  constrained  to 
interpret  within  his  own  frame  of  reference,  and  furthermore,  that  this  inter¬ 
pretative  process  must  always  be  aware  and  critical  of  itself. — F.M. 

904r.  [Jn  1:13]  J.  Galot,  Etre  ne  de  Dien  [cf.  NTA  13,  p.  400]. 

T.  Barrosse,  CathBibQuart  32  (1,  ’70)  120-121. — The  argument  for  a 
singular  verb  as  the  original  reading  in  Jn  1:13  (“was  born”)  is  carefully 
constructed,  yet  not  a  single  extant  ancient  Greek  MS  has  the  singular.  Also, 
while  the  plural  reading  seems  like  a  mere  repetition  of  1:12,  repetition  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis  is  not  foreign  to  the  Prologue.  Finally,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  patristic  church  would  have  let  such  an  explicit  witness  to  the  Virgin 
Birth  be  forgotten  or  dissolved  away. — D.J.H. 
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905.  L.  Schottroff,  “Johannes  4:5-15  und  die  Konsequenzen  des  johan- 
neischen  Dualismus,”  ZeitNTWiss  60  (3-4,  ’69)  199-214. 

Jn  4:5-7  and  9  are  a  traditional  story  about  Jesus  which  has  its  Sits  im  Leben 
in  Jewish  discussion  about  Samaritan-Jewish  relationships  and  criticism  of 
Jesus’  opposition  to  hatred  of  Samaritans.  Though  it  may  not  be  historical, 
the  story  is  not  implausible.  (Vv.  16-19  are  not  part  of  the  original  story  because 
their  point  is  not  the  Samaritan-Jewish  opposition.)  The  Evangelist  has  no 
further  interest  in  this  question,  but  in  combining  the  story  with  vv.  10-15  he 
shifts  the  focus  of  attention  to  the  gift  of  eternal  life  which  is  defined  only  in 
categories  that  are  other-worldly.  Bultmann  correctly  interprets  the  passage  in 
terms  of  Johannine  dualism  and  emphasizes  the  irrelevance  of  inner-worldly 
concerns  to  such  a  theological  viewpoint.  Yet  Bultmann’s  dualism  is  more  radical 
than  John’s  in  that  he  stresses  its  negative  aspects:  the  salvandus  is  freed  not 
only  from  the  hostile  world  but  from  himself.  The  question  posed  for  modern 
theology  is  this:  Would  not  an  acceptance  of  Johannine  dualism  involve  a  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  non-dualistic  conceptions  of  the  NT,  especially  of  the  historical 
Jesus,  and  of  the  whole  OT? — G.W.M. 

906.  [Jn  11:50-52]  S.  Pancaro,  ‘“People  of  God’  in  St  John’s  Gospel?” 
NTStud  16  (2,  70)  114-129. 

The  interpretation  of  Jn  11:50-52  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
ethnos,  laos  and  tekna  theou.  The  usage  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  indicates  that 
laos,  besides  its  other  meanings,  has  a  technical  one:  the  chosen  people  of  God. 
On  the  other  hand,  ethnos  is  especially  reserved  for  the  Gentile  nations.  This 
position  is  supported  by  the  Johannine  usage  of  Israel  which  takes  on  a  new 
dimension  that  goes  beyond  the  meaning  of  the  OT  and  includes  all  believers. 
In  Jn  “the  children  of  God”  designates  all  believers  whether  Jew  or  Gentile. 
Accordingly  in  Jn  11:50-52  Jesus  affirms  that  he  will  die  for  the  new  people, 
for  the  community  of  believers  (hyper  ton  laou ),  and  he  explains  that  part  of 
the  Jewish  nation  is  included  (me  holon  to  ethnos  apoletai )  because  he  is  dying 
for  the  Jews  too  (hyper  ton  ethnous )  but  not  for  them  alone  (kai  ouch  hyper 
ton  ethnous  monon).  Thus  it  appears  that  in  Jn  laos  is  used  in  a  pregnant  sense 
which  tends  to  identify  the  Christian  community  with  the  people  of  God.  The 
children  of  God  mentioned  in  Jn  11:52  are  neither  the  Gentiles  nor  the  Jews  of 
the  dispersion,  but  all,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  who  by  the  death  of  Jesus  would 
be  united  into  this  new  people  of  God. — J.J.C. 

Jn  12:12-19,  cf.  §  14-860. 

907.  H.  Muller,  “Naturaleza  y  consecuencia  de  la  union  de  vida  de  los  dis- 
cipulos,  Juan  15,1-16,15  "  RevistBib  31  (2,  ’69)  86-96.  [Cf.  §  14-555.] 

A  theological  commentary  on  the  passage  arranged  according  to  the  themes 
of  the  vine  image,  love,  the  world’s  hatred,  and  the  role  of  the  Advocate-Holy 
Spirit. 
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908.  H.  Muller,  “El  camino  a  la  union  y  su  consumacion  por  la  muerte  de 
Cristo  (J  16,16-17,26),”  RevistBib  31  (4,  ’69)  204-210. 

The  third  in  a  series  of  commentaries  on  the  last  discourse  of  Jesus  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  this  article  focuses  on  the  theological  theme  of  the  way  to 
union  with  God  for  Jesus,  his  disciples  and  the  faithful. 

909.  O.  Battaglia,  “Preghiera  sacerdotale  ed  innologia  ermetica  ( Giov .  17- 
CH.  1,31-32  e  XIII,  18-20),”  RivistBib  17  (3,  ’69)  209-232. 

This  is  a  comparative  study  of  Jn  17  and  Corpus  Hermeticum  I,  31-32  and 
XIII,  18-20,  intended  to  discover  to  what  extent  John  was  influenced  by  these 
Hermetic  hymns.  For  both  of  them  faith  has  an  intellectual  and  a  mystic  side; 
the  former  deals  with  knowledge,  the  latter  moves  on  a  different  plane.  In 
Hermetic  writings  faith  is  the  sole  condition  for  union  with  God  with  the  help 
of  the  Powers.  For  Jn  faith  is  adhesion  to  the  historical  person  of  the  revealer 
and  is  not  the  sole  condition,  although  an  important  one,  for  union  with  God. 
This  union,  which  in  both  writings  is  the  end  and  purpose  of  the  whole  salvific 
process,  for  the  Hermetics  is  assimilation  with  God  and  coextensive  with  him, 
and  implies  impeccability  and  definitive  stability.  In  Jn  it  is  participation  in 
divine  life  through  the  action  of  the  glorified  Word  of  God  incarnate;  it  depends 
on  the  free  will  of  man  without  destroying  material  nature;  it  depends  on 
correct  behavior  and  does  not  annihilate  personality. 

This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  what  is  common  to  Jn  and  these  Hermetic 
writings  is  traceable  to  their  common  cultural  syncretistic-Hellenistic  heritage, 
and  ultimately  to  many  of  the  Jewish  elements  embedded  in  this  general  culture 
through  the  activity  of  Alexandrian  Jewish  writers,  who  tried  to  inject  Jewish 
thought  into  the  stream  of  Hellenistic  syncretism. — C.S. 

910.  [Jn  17]  C.  Evans,  “Christ  at  Prayer  in  St.  John’s  Gospel,”  LumVit  24 
(4,  ’69)  579-596. 

While  the  Synoptics  speak  often  of  prayer,  they  give  very  little  of  the  content 
of  prayer.  In  Jn  17  we  have  one  long  sustained  and  consistent  prayer  of  Christ 
to  the  Father,  the  only  one  we  possess.  The  article  discusses  Jn  17  and  its 
problems  and  then  examines  the  originality  and  the  content  of  the  prayer. — J.J.C. 

Jn  18:39-40,  cf.  §  14-863. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

911.  E.  Ferguson,  “The  Hellenists  in  the  Book  of  Acts,”  RestorQuart  12  (4, 
’69)  159-180. 

The  term  “Hellenist”  in  Acts  6:1;  9:29  and  (in  some  MSS)  11:20  describes 
a  cultural  group  which  followed  the  Greek  manner  of  life.  The  weight  of  MS 
witnesses,  the  internal  evidence  of  the  groups  listed,  and  transcriptional  prob¬ 
ability  all  point  to  “Hellenists”  rather  than  “Hellenes”  as  the  original  reading 
in  11:20.  If  we  take  the  meaning  in  this  verse  to  be  “Grecizers”  (=  living 
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like  Greeks),  we  have  a  reference  to  a  group  within  the  general  population  of 
Antioch.  At  Antioch  “Hellenists”  are  “Grecizing  Syrians,”  and  at  Jerusalem 
they  are  “Grecizing  Jews.”  The  meaning  “imitiating  the  Greeks”  is  true  to 
the  etymology,  agrees  with  the  close  connection  with  Diaspora  Jews,  is  a  term 
which  would  be  given  by  others  and  not  normally  be  self-chosen,  would  serve 
to  separate  certain  Jews  from  the  traditional  and  ancestral  connotations  of 
“Hebrews”  and  would  mark  a  distinct  group  which  could  be  called  Hellenianoi 
but  would  allow  for  loyalty  to  Mosaic  revelation. — D.J.H. 

Acts,  cf.  §  14-880. 

912.  L.  F.  Rivera,  “De  Cristo  a  la  Iglesia  (Hch  1,1-12),”  RevistBib  31  (2, 
’69)  97-105. 

An  analysis  of  Acts  1:1-12  in  the  context  of  the  structure  of  the  book  and  as 
a  transition  from  the  period  of  Jesus  to  the  period  of  the  church. 

913.  [Acts  18:24]  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  “Apollos — Apelles,”  J ournBibLit  89  (1, 
70)  77. 

In  our  printed  texts  of  Acts  18:24  and  19:1  the  reading  Apollos  is  found  (as 
in  1  Cor  1:12;  3:4-6,  22;  4:6;  16:12),  but  in  several  MSS  Apelles  is  the  reading. 
If  Apollos  were  original  throughout,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  it  was  changed  to 
Apelles.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Apelles  is  original  in  Acts,  we  can  easily  under¬ 
stand  the  assimilation  to  Apollos  as  in  1  Cor.  This  suggests  that  Apelles  is 
original  in  Acts.  Apollonios  in  D  at  Acts  19:1  is  only  Apollos  writ  large. — 
D.J.H. 

Acts  19:1-6,  cf.  §  14-789. 

914.  A.  Schalit,  “Zu  AG  25,9,”  AnnSwedTheolInst  6  (’68)  106-113. 

The  invitation  of  Festus  to  Paul  to  go  to  Jerusalem  for  judgment  is  some¬ 
times  understood  to  refer  to  an  exclusively  Jewish  court  held  in  Festus’  pres¬ 
ence,  sometimes  to  a  Roman  procurator’s  court  under  Festus’  presidency.  The 
issue  is  how  to  understand  ep ’  emou.  A  series  of  examples  from  literary  sources, 
inscriptions  and  papyri  show  that  the  construction  epi  with  the  genitive  must 
refer  to  an  official  court  situation.  What  Festus  proposes  is  to  pass  judgment 
in  his  own  court. — G.W.M. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 
Paul 

915r.  G.  Bornkamm,  Paulus  (Stuttgart:  Kohlhammer,  1969),  260  pp. 

P.  Stuhlmacher,  “Die  seltene  Kraft  zur  Synthese,”  EvangKomm  2  (12,  ’69) 
735. — Decades  of  preparation  and  various  articles  enabled  B  to  offer  this 
excellent  summary  of  Pauline  thought  to  a  wide  reading  public.  Some  reserva¬ 
tions  are  expressed.  Christology  deserves  more  direct  and  fuller  treatment,  and 
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the  soteriological-anthropological  approach  seems  not  to  do  justice  to  the 
Apostle’s  thought.  The  study,  however,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Pauline 
research. — J.J.C. 

916r.  R.  Bring,  Christus  und  das  Gesetz  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  113]. 

J.  Baur,  LuthWorld  17  (1,  70  )  82-83;  LuthRund  20  (1,  70)  107-108.— To 
remain  true  both  to  the  dignity  of  the  Law  and  the  integrity  of  sola  fide ,  B 
has  seen  the  tension  between  law  and  gospel  as  the  incompatibility  of  the 
gospel  with  a  law  perverted  to  a  law-righteousness.  While  B’s  interpretation 
may  not  elicit  universal  assent,  it  is  to  be  welcomed  as  an  impetus  for  renewed 
work  on  the  relevant  Pauline  texts  and  as  a  theological  challenge. — D.J.H. 

917.  D.  Broadribb,  “La  konvertigo  de  Paulo”  [The  Conversion  of  Paul], 
BibRevuo  5  (4,  ’69)  197-214. 

The  relevant  sections  of  Gal,  1 — 2  Cor  and  Acts  do  not  provide  adequate 
scientific  or  philosophical  indications  about  the  historicity  of  Paul’s  vision.  One 
begins  to  understand  Paul’s  conversion  only  when  one  regards  each  operative 
term  as  an  existential  expression  about  his  experience. — S.E.S. 

918r.  C.  Buck  and  G.  Taylor,  Saint  Paul.  A  Study  of  the  Development  of  his 
Thought  [cf.  NT  A  14,  pp.  113-114]. 

J.  Koenig,  UnSemQuartRev  25  (3,  70)  368-371. — Although  the  authors 
proceed  from  generally  correct  assumptions  about  the  relationship  between 
Pauline  chronology  and  theology  and  discuss  their  topic  in  a  fresh  and  provoca¬ 
tive  way,  the  majority  of  their  major  theses  must  be  regarded  as  unproved.  They 
are  most  successful  in  showing  a  conceptual  development  from  1  Thes  through 
Rom  when  they  concern  themselves  with  Paul’s  legal  theory,  but  they  cannot 
demonstrate  satisfactorily  similar  developments  in  Paul’s  eschatology  and  Chris- 
tology  for  the  same  period.  Thus  their  view  that  Paul  wrote  Col  and  Eph  and 
several  of  the  historical  conclusions  drawn  from  this  view  are  not  firmly 
grounded.— D.J.H. 

919.  P.  David,  “St.  Paul’s  Expression  ‘Man  in  Christ’  and  the  Vedantist’s 
Understanding  of  J eevanmukta IndJ ournTheol  18  (2-3,  ’69)  191-196. 

The  Pauline  expression  “in  Christ”  means  a  life  of  intimate  union  with  Christ 
which  makes  the  Christian  life  an  eternal  life  lived  in  the  midst  of  time.  “Man 
in  Christ”  is  a  new  creature,  actively  engaged  in  founding  God’s  kingdom, 
remaining  in  possession  of  his  own  identity  as  person  on  earth  and  in  life 
hereafter.  In  all  these  respects  there  are  points  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity 
with  Vedantic  teaching. — G.W.M. 

920.  P.-Y.  Emery,  “Prayer  in  Saint  Paul,”  LumVit  24  (4,  ’69)  597-607. 

In  Paul  prayer  is  a  struggle  for  the  gospel  and  against  all  that  opposes  God’s 
plan.  It  includes  thanksgiving  for  the  salvation  already  present  and  active  as 
well  as  intercession  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  salvation. — J.J.C. 
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921.  J.  C.  Hurd,  Jr.,  “The  Sequence  of  Paul’s  Letters,”  CanJ ournTheol  14 
(3,  ’68)  189-200. 

The  various  positions  taken  by  leading  scholars  on  this  question  seem  to 
content  themselves  with  either  Paul’s  internal  world  (his  ideas,  reasoning, 
etc.)  or  his  external  world  (where  he  was,  what  was  happening  to  and  around 
him)  but  not  to  both.  Thus  the  sequence  of  his  letters  has  been  based  on 
doctrinal  development  or  literary  affinity  or  the  Judaizing  conflict  or  the  col¬ 
lection  or  his  early  Corinthian  mission.  When  the  results  of  all  these  approaches 
are  combined  (Thes;  Pastorals;  1  Cor;  Phil;  2  Cor  1 — 9;  Gal;  Rom;  Col;  Eph) 
there  is  only  one  point  of  major  disagreement:  the  position  of  2  Cor  10 — 13, 
and  two  points  of  minor  disagreement:  the  position  of  Col  and  Phlm  and  the 
sequence  of  1 — 2  Thes. 

Interpolating  the  visits  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  gives  the  following  result: 
Jerusalem  visit  (“acquaintance”);  1 — 2  Thes;  Previous  Letter  (including  2 
Cor  6:14 — 7:1);  Jerusalem  visit  (“conference”;  collection  begins);  1  Cor; 
Phil;  2  Cor  1 — 9;  Gal;  Rom;  (2  Cor  10 — 13);  Jerusalem  visit  (collection 
delivered ;  arrest)  ;  Col ;  Phlm ;  Eph — if  genuine.  What  is  new  here  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Phil  and  Gal.  Previous  attempts  have  supposedly  presumed  on  the  nar¬ 
rative  in  Acts.  Rather  one  must  consider  Paul’s  ideas,  the  structure  of  his 
arguments,  literary  relationships,  vocabularly,  perhaps  the  number  of  kai’ s  per 
page,  geography,  etc.  A  radical  historicism  is  needed,  one  which  (a)  puts 
primary  documents  over  secondary  sources,  ( b )  examines  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  data  simultaneously,  and  ( c )  uses  Paul’s  letters  sequentially. — S.E.S. 

922.  R.  Jewett,  “The  Form  and  Function  of  the  Homiletic  Benediction,” 
AnglTheolRev  51  (1,  ’69)  18-34. 

There  is  no  consensus  of  opinion  regarding  either  the  role  of  the  benedic¬ 
tion  forms  in  the  epistles  or  their  original  setting — if  any — in  the  life  of  the 
early  church.  Formal  analysis  of  the  benedictions  in  1  Thes  3:11,  12-13;  5:23; 
2  Thes  2:16-17;  3:5,  16  provides  a  model  that  can  be  applied  to  other  NT 
examples.  Each  of  these  benedictions,  taken  by  itself,  is  one  colon  long;  a  colon 
is  a  metrical  unit  expressing  one  complete  thought.  The  recurrent  structural 
elements  in  these  benedictions  are:  (1)  the  subject  is  God  or  Jesus;  (2)  the 
verb  always  follows  in  the  next  position  and  always  occurs  in  the  optative 
third  person  singular;  (3)  the  verb  is  followed  by  an  object  which  is  either 
the  second  person  plural  pronoun  or  an  anthropological  term(s)  ;  (4)  the  colon 
closes  either  with  a  predicate  strophe  or  with  a  purpose  clause  or  phrase.  These 
benedictions  exhibit  remarkable  flexibility  in  vocabulary  and  content.  This 
variability  would  appear  to  point  to  a  setting  in  some  portion  of  early  Chris¬ 
tian  worship  which  was  intrinsically  flexible — such  as  a  sermon.  Each  benedic¬ 
tion  stands  at  the  end  of  a  major  section  of  the  letter,  summarizing  it  and 
bringing  it  to  a  conclusion.  The  model  thus  achieved  is  applied  to  Rom  15:5-6, 
13;  Heb  13:20-21.  In  Heb,  more  than  in  any  other  epistle,  the  probable  original 
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setting  of  this  type  of  benediction  (at  the  conclusion  of  a  sermon)  is  visible. 
The  NT  benedictions  stand  as  potential  witnesses  to  the  lively  sense  of  im¬ 
parting  divine  blessing  which  appears  to  have  been  characteristic  of  early 
Christian  preaching. — R.J.K. 

923.  J.  Y.  Lee,  “Interpreting  the  Demonic  Powers  in  Pauline  Thought,” 
NovTest  12  (1,  70)  54-69. 

From  the  Jewish  apocalyptic  tradition  Paul  takes  the  cosmic-dualism  schema 
embracing  “this  age”  and  the  “age  to  come”  as  well  as  the  designation  of  evil 
powers  as  aggeloi ,  dynameis  and  exousiai ;  from  the  Gnostic  astrological  belief 
he  derives  the  terms  kosmokratores  and  stoicheia.  The  two  streams  of  thought 
merge  in  Paul’s  view  that  to  live  under  the  Law  is  to  be  subservient  to  the 
elemental  spirits  of  the  universe  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  worship  the  elemental 
spirits  means  to  live  under  the  Law.  Through  the  redemptive  act  of  Christ 
the  demonic  powers  have  been  dethroned.  While  the  cosmic  victory  of  Christ 
is  certain  in  principle,  the  battle  continues  until  the  final  triumph  when  these 
powers  shall  be  restored  to  their  original  nature.  Whatever  names  may  be 
given  these  powers  in  our  own  time — as  long  as  they  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  God  in  Christ,  they  are  cosmic  powers. — D.J.H. 

924.  G.  Lindeskog,  “Paulus  vere  israelita,”  SvenskTeolKvart  45  (3,  ’69) 
143-151. 

Paul’s  theology  can  be  understood  only  against  a  Palestinian- Jewish  back¬ 
ground,  rabbinism  and  especially  apocalyptic.  Nevertheless  he  is  far  from  a 
conventional  rabbi.  The  difference  is  in  the  scandal  of  the  cross  and  the  escha¬ 
tological  conclusions  Paul  draws  from  it  on  the  basis  of  his  own  Damascus 
experience:  Jesus  the  crucified  is  Messiah.  For  Paul,  the  “new  age,”  the  “new 
creation”  has  begun.  His  doctrine  of  justification  must  also  be  understood  as 
part  of  his  eschatology:  the  messianic  age  has  begun;  therefore  the  old  Law 
is  no  longer  valid.  His  total  view  of  the  Law  may  also,  however,  be  colored 
by  his  own  experience  as  a  Pharisee  and,  evidently,  a  radical  moralist.  In 
short,  Paul  is  a  Jew  who,  from  within  the  sphere  of  Judaism,  created  a  new 
religion. — B.A.P. 

925r.  U.  Luz,  Das  Geschichtsverstdndis  des  Paulus  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  405; 
§  14-591r]. 

P.  Stuhlmacher,  Das  paidinische  Evangelium,  I.  Vorgeschichte  [cf. 
NT  A  13,  p.  279;  §  14-584r]. 

G.  Klein,  “Der  Grund  christlicher  Hoffnung,”  EvangKomm  2  (12,  ’69) 
736-737. — S  claims  that  the  term  “gospel”  derives,  not  from  Hellenism,  but 
from  Judaism.  However,  he  ultimately  finds  the  link  in  Apoc  14:6,  which  is 
a  late  writing  but  makes  use  of  early  tradition.  Thus  the  basis  for  his  argument 
is  small.  On  the  gospel  of  Paul  there  is  much  good  material,  though  certain 
reservations  are  called  for. 
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L  believes  the  concept  of  salvation-history  needs  to  be  carefully  limited 
and  that  Paul’s  outline  of  history  is  that  of  unsalvation-history.  The  concept  of 
history  which  L  himself  presents  is  not  altogether  clear. — J.J.C. 

926.  B.  J.  Malina,  “The  Nature  of  (Original)  Sin  in  St.  Paul:  A  Modern 
Equivalent,”  AusCathRec  47  (1,  * 70 )  34-46. 

The  forces  mentioned  in  Eph  2:2,  once  depersonalized,  can  be  seen  as  equiv¬ 
alent  to  culture  apart  from  Christ.  They  are  the  atmosphere,  the  common  spirit 
or  system  of  attitudes  which  embraces  all  men,  which  penetrates  into  them, 
which  they  consciously  or  unconsciously  accept.  This  understanding  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  Paul’s  teachings  on  sin  found  in  Rom  5:12-21  and  7:7-25. — D.J.H. 

927.  H.  Riesenfeld,  “Evangelium  for  hedningarna.  Tolkningsprocessen  i 
urkristen  forkunnelse  och  undervisning”  [The  Gospel  for  the  Gentiles. 
The  Interpretation-Process  in  Primitive  Christian  Preaching  and  Cate- 
chetics],  SvenskTeolKvart  45  (3,  ’69)  152-159. 

The  radical  form-critics  have  painted  a  picture  of  Paul  which  makes  of  him 
a  theologically  creative  synthesizer  of  fantasies  derived  from  all  sorts  of  Jewish, 
Hellenistic  and  Gnostic  sources.  In  their  view  the  primitive  Christian  faith  con¬ 
sisted  simply  of  the  kerygma  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  (cf.  1  Cor 
15:3  ff.).  From  this  kerygma  are  supposed  to  have  come  the  Gospel  traditions 
and  the  epistolary  literature  of  the  NT,  both  of  these  developing  in  separate 
“watertight  bulkheads.” 

Such  a  view  is  untenable.  In  fact  the  Gospels  and  the  epistles  go  together 
“hand  in  glove.”  From  the  beginning  Christian  faith  includes  traditions  con¬ 
cerning  Jesus’  words  and  deeds,  as  well  as  the  narration  of  his  death  and  the 
testimony  concerning  his  resurrection  (e.g.  Acts  10:36-41). 

When  Paul  formulated  his  message  for  the  Gentiles,  he  verbalized  and  sys¬ 
tematized  these  traditions  and  adapted  them  to  the  needs  of  his  communities. 
Illustrative  of  this  is  Phil  2:5-11,  wherein  Paul  interprets  the  words  of  Jesus 
concerning  the  Son  of  Man  (Dan  7)  and  the  suffering  Servant  (Isa  53)  in 
the  light  of  traditions  concerning  Jesus’  life,  and  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
further  study  of  Dan  7  and  Isa  53  and  their  contexts.  He  develops  the  indi¬ 
vidual-collective  symbolism  by  means  of  the  paraenesis  in  2:1-4  and  12-16. — 
B.A.P. 

928.  K.  Romaniuk,  “Temat  nagrody  i  kary  jako  motyw  parenetyczny  w 
listach  sw.  Pawta  (Le  theme  de  la  recompense  et  du  chatiment  comme 
motif  parenetique  dans  les  epitres  de  Saint  Paul),”  RoczTeolKan  16 
(1,  ’69)  41-59. 

This  investigation  studies  the  themes  of  future  reward  and  punishment  in 
Paul  and  concludes  that  they  are  not  unique  nor  do  they  play  a  principal  role 
in  his  paraenesis.  Only  the  theme  of  future  chastisement  receives  (slight)  notice 
in  1 — 2  Thes,  while  the  Great  Epistles  (especially  1 — 2  Cor)  treat  both  themes 
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extensively.  Here  eternal  punishment  is  separation  from  God,  and  also  punish¬ 
ment  (even  destruction)  by  fire,  while  temporal  punishment  is  meted  out  by 
Paul  himself,  or  by  God  (in  forms  of  sickness,  etc.).  In  the  Captivity  as  well 
as  the  Pastoral  Epistles  the  theme  gradually  disappears  to  give  way  to  Chris- 
tological  themes  more  in  line  with  the  soteriological  character  of  Pauline 
theologyr. — J.P. 

929r.  P.  Stuhlmacher,  Das  paulinische  Evangelium,  I  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  279; 

§  14-584r]. 

J.  H.  Elliott,  LuthWorld  17  (1,  70)  78-81 ;  LuthRund  20  (1,  70)  102-106.— 
S  has  advanced  our  understanding  of  the  roots,  lines  of  development  and  diver¬ 
sification,  and  life-settings  of  the  pre-Pauline  usage  of  the  term  “gospel”  as 
well  as  its  formative  influence  upon  subsequent  literary  genres.  While  the 
term  “gospel”  is  grounded  in  an  apocalyptic  framework,  S  may  be  dividing  the 
spiritual  and  material  spheres  too  rigidly.  Also,  when  he  refers  to  the  gospel 
tradition  as  exceeding  its  kerygmatic  zenith,  is  he  suggesting  a  departure 
from  an  earlier  apocalyptic  conception  and  hence  an  “erring”  from  a  would-be 
original  “essence”  of  the  gospel?  Finally,  the  discussions  of  the  Pauline  prob¬ 
lematic  and  of  Mt’s  identification  of  Jesus  and  the  gospel  seem  overly  compli¬ 
cated. — D.J.H. 

930.  W.  Thiele,  “Zum  lateinischen  Paulustext.  Textkritik  und  tlberliefer- 
ungsgeschichte,”  ZeitNTWiss  60  (3-4,  ’69)  264-273. 

Against  the  objections  of  E.  Nellessen  [§  13-955]  the  position  is  reaffirmed 
that  the  Latin  text  of  Paul  in  the  Codex  Baliolensis  Pelagius  commentary  be¬ 
longs  essentially  to  text  type  I,  as  H.  J.  Frede  rightly  maintains.  The  contro¬ 
versy  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  collection  and  comparison  of  readings  is 
only  a  presupposition  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  history  of  the  text  or  of 
tradition;  for  this  an  interpretation  of  the  data  is  necessary. — G.W.M. 

931.  J.  K.  Watson,  “Les  lettres  de  Paul  et  l’historicite,”  CahCercErnRen  16 
(4,  ’69)  1-28. 

While  the  Pauline  epistles  are  often  cited  as  evidence  for  the  historicity  of 
Jesus,  closer  examination  suggests  that  this  argument  is  unacceptable.  The 
present  Pauline  corpus  contains  many  polemical  interpolations  made  by  Jewish 
Christians  after  the  time  of  Marcion.  Even  the  edition  used  by  Marcion  had 
already  been  subjected  to  doctrinal  modifications.  Those  passages  (1  Cor  9:5; 
11:23-25;  Gal  1:18-20;  Phil  2:2-8;  1  Thes  2:15  and  1  Tim  6:13)  which  appear 
to  supply  information  about  the  historical  Jesus  are  either  imaginative  inven¬ 
tions  or  deductions  from  the  OT.  To  suppose  that  Paul  did  not  speak  about 
the  historical  Jesus  only  because  he  was  not  interested  in  doing  so,  is  very  hard 
to  believe.  Furthermore,  the  NT  reports  concerning  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
are  later  fictions.  Therefore,  Paul’s  Jesus  is  really  the  product  of  the  Hellenistic 
myths  so  popular  in  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor. — D.J.H. 
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Romans ,  1 — 2  Corinthians 

932r.  J.  Cambier,  L'Bvangile  de  Dieu  selon  V  Up  it  re  aux  Romains,  Tome  I 
[cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  160;  §  13-958r]. 

M.  H.  Scharlemann,  Biblicci  50  (4,  ’69)  582-585. — C’s  discussion  of 
Luther’s  “simul  iustus  et  peccator”  is  puzzling.  His  conclusion  that  dikaiousthai 
in  Rom  1 :28  means  “to  be  made  just”  and  not  “to  be  declared  just”  reveals 
C’s  commitment  to  ontological  rather  than  functional  categories.  Furthermore, 
the  paradox  created  by  Luther’s  formula  is  not  resolved  by  arguing  that  he  was 
speaking  homiletically  and  on  two  levels.  Justification  in  Paul  means  that  man 
stands  in  a  dual  relationship  to  God:  he  is  a  sinner,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  has  been  declared  to  be  righteous  in  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection. — D.J.H. 

933r.  - ,  Idem. 

E.  Schweizer,  TheolLitZeit  94  (9,  ’69)  665-666. — Although  much  secondary 
literature  is  cited,  it  is  rarely  used  to  stimulate  fruitful  debate.  That  the  Qumran 
texts  are  not  discussed  at  all  is  incomprehensible.  Especially  disturbing  is  the 
lack  of  comment  on  major  tradition-historical  problems  such  as  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  Eph  and  Col,  the  attribution  of  Mk  10:45  to  Jesus,  etc. — D.J.H. 

934.  H.  Patsch,  “Zum  alttestamentlichen  Hintergrund  von  Romer  4:25  and 
I.  Petrus  2:24,”  ZeitNTWiss  60  (3-4,  ’69)  273-279. 

(1)  The  similarities  and  differences  between  LXX  Isa  53:12  f.  and  Rom 
4:25  can  be  explained  by  assuming  that  they  are  two  independent  translations 
of  the  same  non-Masoretic  Hebrew  text.  While  the  MT  has  wlpsym  ypgyf,  lQIsa 
has  wlps'yhmh  ypgc  and  lQIsb  has  wlpsyhm  ypqy(.  In  Rom  4:25  hemon  can 
probably  be  explained  as  “Christianizing.”  Underlying  paredothe  is  ypgc  (as 
in  lQIsa)  which  is  read  as  a  hophal ;  the  root  paradidonai  is  used  to  translate  pg( 
in  LXX  Isa  47:3  and  53:6.  (2)  The  plural  hamartias  in  1  Pet  2:24  and  in  LXX 
Isa  53:12e  suggests  an  original  plural  ht’y  as  in  lQIsa  and  lQIsb  in  opposition 
to  the  singular  hf  of  the  MT. — D.J.H. 

935.  G.  Giavini,  “  ‘Damnavit  peccatum  in  carne’:  Rom.  8,3  nel  suo  contesto,” 
RivistBib  17  (3,  ’69)  233-248. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Paul  called  the  action  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  sin:  (kata)krinein.  Notwithstanding  its  juridical  connotation, 
the  word  was  used  in  fact  to  indicate  a  condemnation  in  the  sense  of  a  defeat 
inflicted  on  sin  through  the  action  of  the  three  divine  Persons  on  sin,  as  St. 
Thomas  already  understood  it.  One  can  go  further  and  affirm  that  this  defeat 
consists  essentially  in  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  life-energy  according  to 
the  spirit,  i.e.  of  love,  which  dwells  in  us  in  place  of  sin.  Hence,  the  importance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  and  in  pastoral  work. — C.S. 
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936.  C.  H.  Talbert,  “Tradition  and  Redaction  in  Romans  xii.  9-21,”  NTStud 
16  (1,  '69)  83-94. 

D.  Daube  has  argued  that  Rom  12:9-21  reflects  an  early  Christian  biblical 
code,  originally  Hebrew  or  less  probably  Aramaic,  which  has  been  translated  into 
Greek.  He  bases  his  conclusion  on  the  use  of  participles  as  imperatives  in 
post-biblical  Hebrew  codes.  In  Rom  12:9-13  there  is  much  that  can  be  said  for 
his  position.  The  real  difficulty  comes  in  vv.  14  ff.  However,  an  examination 
of  the  passage  is  able  to  remove  redactional  elements  and  to  discover  a  two- 
strophe  code.  It  appears  that  16a,  16b,  17a,  18,  19a  and  21  form  a  traditional 
unity  of  ethical  instruction  originating  probably  in  Semitic  Christianity,  into 
which  Paul  or  some  other  perhaps  inserted  vv.  14,  15,  16c,  17b,  19b  and  20, 
all  of  which,  with  the  possible  exception  of  19b,  came  from  Hellenistic  or  Greek¬ 
speaking  Christians. 

Early  Christian  teachers  were  accustomed  to  use  traditional  forms  with  con¬ 
siderable  freedom,  and  early  Christian  preachers  often  connected  material  merely 
by  link-words.  Both  practices  apparently  occur  in  the  passage  under  study.  In 
fine,  the  evidence  supports  Daube’s  proposal  that  the  imperative  participles  in 
the  pericope  point  to  a  primitive  Semitic  code(s)  which  has  been  subject  to 
redaction  in  Hellenistic  Christianity. — J.J.C. 

937r.  C.  K.  Barrett,  A  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
[cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  159;  §§  14-593r— 594r]. 

W.  Schmithals,  TheolLitZeit  94  (8,  ’69)  589-590. — B  has  not  explained 
fully  enough  the  connections  between  Paul’s  statements  and  the  historical  sit¬ 
uation  which  provoked  them,  and  so  in  both  the  introduction  and  the  commentary 
he  emphasizes  the  contribution  of  the  letter  for  such  broad  topics  as  Pauline 
Christology,  anthropology,  ethics,  etc.  While  B  has  produced  a  useful  com¬ 
mentary,  his  failure  to  relate  Paul’s  dogmatic  statements  to  the  historical 
situation  means  that  the  commentary  is  not  a  really  significant  contribution 
toward  understanding  Pauline  thought. — D.J.H. 

938r.  H.  Conzelmann,  Der  erste  Brief  an  die  Korinther,  11th  ed.  [cf.  NT  A 
14,  p.  114]. 

W.  Baird,  JournBibLit  89  (1,  ’70)  110-112. — This  work  admirably  fills  the 
long-felt  need  for  an  up-to-date  critical  commentary  on  1  Cor.  It  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  careful  detailed  work  in  the  history-of-religion  approach,  by  con¬ 
ciseness  of  expression  (occasionally  too  brief),  and  by  sympathy  for  Lutheran- 
Bultmannian  theology. — G.W.M. 

939.  W.  Schenk,  “Der  1.  Korintherbrief  als  Briefsammlung,”  ZeitNTWiss 
60  (3-4,  ’69)  219-243 

In  spite  of  the  arguments  adduced  against  the  work  of  W.  Schmithals  and  E. 
Dinkier,  1  Cor  is  best  understood  as  a  collection,  though  not  of  two  letters, 
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but  of  four:  (A)  the  “previous  letter”  mentioned  in  5:9,  consisting  of  1  Cor 
1:1-9;  2  Cor  6:14—7:1;  1  Cor  6:1-11  .  .  .;  11:2-34;  15;  16:13-24;  (B)  an 
answer  to  the  Corinthians’  reaction  to  A,  consisting  of  9:1-18,  24-27;  10:1-22; 
6:12-20;  5:1-13;  (C)  an  answer  to  the  Corinthians’  written  inquiries  (7:1), 
consisting  of  7;  8;  9:19-23;  10:23 — 11:1;  12:l-31a;  14:lc-40;  12:31b — 13:13; 
16:1-12;  (D)  the  answer  to  “Chloe’s  people”  (1:11),  consisting  of  1:10 — 4:21. 
The  four  letters  were  written  at  brief  intervals  from  Ephesus  and  its  environs. 
The  redactor’s  method  of  composition  is  paralleled  in  Phil,  1 — 2  Thes  and  2 
Cor.— G.W.M 

940.  [1  Cor  10 — 11]  P.  S.  Minear,  “Paul’s  Teaching  on  the  Eucharist  in  First 
Corinthians,”  Worship  44  (2,  ’70)  83-92. 

In  1  Cor  10:1-26,  comparing  the  Exodus  event  with  the  Eucharist,  Paul 
shows  that  just  as  God  punished  the  Israelites  whose  behavior  contradicted 
the  sacrament  of  the  manna,  so  also  the  same  danger  exists  for  the  Corinthians 
at  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  danger  lies  in  seeking  one’s  own  good  and  not  that 
which  builds  up  the  body  of  Christ.  This  contradicts  the  meaning  of  the  Eucha¬ 
rist:  to  share  the  body  of  Christ  means  to  make  him  the  one  Lord  and  this  is 
measured  by  seeking  the  neighbor’s  good  above  one’s  own. 

The  movement  of  1  Cor  11:17-34  reinforces  this  interpretation.  Selfishness 
at  the  supper  is  a  profanation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  because  it 
denies  that  unity  wrought  by  Christ.  The  remedy  is  self-examination  which 
leads  to  the  proclamation  of  the  death  of  the  Lord,  i.e.  allowing  one’s  self  to 
die  to  self-will.  For  Paul  the  source  of  the  meaning  of  the  Eucharist  is  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  with  his  demand  for  absolute  sovereignty.  Therefore 
the  social  and  moral  behavior  before,  during  and  after  the  meal  were  decisive 
for  Paul. — E.J.K. 

941.  J.  Jeremias,  “Nochmals :  Artikelloses  Christos  in  I  Cor  15:3,”  ZeitNTWiss 
60  (3-4,  ’69)  214-219.  [Cf.  §  11-1127.] 

The  fact  that  Christos  is  not  introduced  by  the  article  suggests  that  1  Cor 
15 :3b-5  depends  upon  a  Semitic  original.  The  title  msyh  without  the  article 
seems  to  reflect  Palestinian  usage  as  seen  in  Num.  R.  13  on  7:13;  Midr.  Mishle 
in  19:21;  Jn  4:25;  bB.B.  75b;  bSanh  97a  and  bSanh  93b.  Furthermore,  the 
formulas  zh  msyh  and  msyh  V  (or  bw’)  were  common  in  Palestine.  Finally, 
in  the  phrase  msyh  bn  (or  br)  dwd,  the  final  two  words  should  be  understood 
as  being  in  apposition  to  msyh  without  the  article.  The  usage  was  taken  over 
by  the  pre-Pauline  Greek-speaking  church. — D.J.H. 

942.  C.  Demke,  “Zur  Auslegung  von  2.  Korinther  5,1 — 10,”  EvangTheol  29 
(11,  ’69)  589-602. 

Analysis  of  the  train  of  thought  in  2  Cor  5:1-10  within  the  context  of  chap. 
4  suggests  that  5:6b  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  vv.  1-5,  nor  do  4:16-18  and  5:1-8 
contradict  Paul’s  view  of  sdma  as  the  locale  of  service  to  Christ  (4:10-12). 
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His  present  groaning  in  the  body  is  part  of  the  total  endowment  of  the  pneuma 
that  assures  him  against  eschatological  nakedness,  for  the  pneuma  through  this 
groaning  brings  the  soma  into  the  presence  of  God.  Life  in  the  soma,  contrary 
to  the  viewpoint  of  the  Corinthians  who  prefer  unsomatic  existence,  is  the 
moment  of  opportunity  for  the  Christian. — F.W.D. 

943.  H.  D.  Betz,  “Eine  Christus-Aretalogie  bei  Paulus  (2  Kor  12,7-10),” 
ZeitTheolKirch  66  (3,  ’69)  288-305. 

An  analysis  of  this  much-neglected  pericope,  2  Cor  12:7-10,  by  means  of 
form-criticism  and  history  of  religion  provides  new  insights  about  its  literary 
organization  and  even  about  the  identity  of  Paul’s  adversaries.  The  structure 
of  the  passage  imitates  the  narrative  of  a  healing  miracle  ( Heilungswunder ) 
expressed  in  aretalogical  style.  Hellenistic  accounts  of  healing,  especially  the 
Delphic  oracles,  offer  significant  parallels  and  point  to  a  five-part  division 
in  healing  narratives:  (1)  description  of  the  sickness  (cf.  2  Cor  12:7);  (2) 
recourse  to  the  kyrios  (v.  8a)  ;  (3)  formulation  of  the  prayer  (v.  8b)  ;  (4) 
appearance  of  the  god  speaking  an  oracle  and  revelation  of  a  cure  (v.  9a)  ; 
(5)  recognition  of  the  healing,  offering  of  sacrifice,  and  praise  of  the  god. 
From  this  last  component  Paul  retained  only  the  third  element  (v.  9b  and  v. 
10). 

Paul’s  opponents  based  their  boast  ( kauchesis )  on  visions  and  revelations 
(cf.  v.  1).  Against  their  accusations  Paul  defended  his  legitimacy  as  an  apostle 
by  reporting  his  ecstatic  rapture.  He  was  still  refuting  his  opponents  in  vv. 
7-10  when  he  narrated  a  healing  miracle,  an  important  element  in  their  theology. 
According  to  his  adversaries,  the  parousia  of  Christ  and  the  epiphany  of  his 
force  are  made  manifest  precisely  in  healing  miracles  such  as  this.  The  legiti¬ 
mate  apostle,  they  reasoned,  functioned  as  a  theios  aner.  The  apostle  operated 
in  the  Christ  cult  as  Christ’s  representative  and  revealed  Christ’s  force  through 
mediation  as  his  miracle  worker,  prophet  and  aretalogist.  The  findings  of  this 
article  lend  support  to  the  thesis  of  D.  Georgi  ( Die  Gegner  des  Paulus  im  2. 
Korintherbrief,  1964)  that  Paul’s  adversaries  in  2  Cor  are  Jewish-Christian 
missionaries  who  preached  a  theios  aner  piety.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  W.  Schmithals  ( Die  Gnosis  in  Korinth,  1956;  2nd  ed.,  1965)  are  not 
verified.  Gnostic  presuppositions  are  not  necessary  for  a  proper  understanding 
of  vv.  7-10  or  even  vv.  1-10.  Schmithals  here  identified  the  opponents  as 
Gnostics  because  he  failed  to  recognize  the  aretalogical  character  of  2  Cor 
12:7-10.— M.A.F. 


Galatians — Pastorals 

944r.  J.  Bligh,  Galatians  [cf.  NT  A  14,  pp.  248-249]. 

H.  D.  Betz,  JournBibLit,  89  (1,  ’70)  126-127. — The  value  of  the  book  is 
more  pedagogical  than  scholarly.  It  is  marred  by  excessive  chiastic  “structural 
analysis”  and  by  a  tendency  to  harmonize  divergent  NT  passages. — G.W.M. 
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945r.  - ,  Idem. 

D.  E.  H.  Whiteley,  HeythJourn  11  (1,  70  )  62-63. — Two  great  virtues  of 
this  commentary  are  its  use  of  Philo  and  its  clarity  of  expression.  While  it  is 
clear  that  NT  writers  did  use  chiasmus,  perhaps  B  has  done  a  better  job  of 
it  in  some  cases  than  they  did  themselves.  However,  B  has  proved  that  Gal 
is  chiastic  at  least  from  2:11  to  5:10.  “This  is  a  good  book,  highly  priced  it 
is  true,  but  sumptuously  produced.” — D.J.H. 

946.  E.  Grasser,  “Das  eine  Evangelium.  Hermeneutische  Erwagungen  zu  Gal 
1,  6-10,”  ZeitTheolKirch  66  (3,  ’69)  306-344. 

Amid  the  confusion  and  lack  of  clarity  found  in  today’s  theology  and  church 
the  theologian  must  renew  his  effort  to  perceive  the  gospel  in  its  original 
meaning.  Gal  1:6-10  provides  an  appropriate  starting  point  for  this  analysis. 
When  Paul  described  himself  as  preaching  the  one  gospel,  his  intention  was 
not  in  an  authoritarian  fashion  to  set  up  his  own  gospel  as  a  sort  of  canon 
within  the  canon.  It  was  the  objective  evidence  of  the  gospel  itself  which 
differentiated  truth  from  falsehood,  reality  from  appearance.  In  the  one  gospel 
God,  who  remains  outside  of  this  world,  appears  as  one  who  can  be  experienced 
within  this  world.  The  gospel  is  God’s  call  or  invitation  leading  men  to  the 
grace  of  Christ  and  thus  to  the  experience  of  freedom.  In  other  words,  the 
word  of  God  for  us  is  made  concrete  as  the  euaggelion  ton  Cliristou.  The  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  godless  man  is  the  criterion  for  distinguishing  between  gospel  and 
non-gospel.  To  “receive”  (v.  9)  this  gospel  implies  an  obligation  to  accept 
the  relationship  of  being  an  obedient  listener  to  God  who  calls,  and  the  refusal 
to  pervert  God’s  gracious  gift  by  interpreting  it  as  justification  based  on  works. 
This  one  gospel  correctly  understood  is  the  foundation,  norm  and  point  of 
reference  for  all  Christian  preaching. — M.A.F. 

947.  [Gal  3]  N.  A.  Dahl,  “Motsigelser  i  Skriften  et  gammelt  hermeneutiskt 
problem”  [Contradictions  in  Scripture,  an  Ancient  Hermeneutical  Prob¬ 
lem],  SvenskTeolKvart  45  (1,  ’69)  22-36. 

Biblical  exegetes  have  long  dealt  with  the  problem  of  contradictions  in  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Paul’s  arguments  in  Gal  3  present  an  interesting  case,  revolving  around  the 
“contradiction”  between  Hab  2:4  and  Lev  18:5.  Paul  uses  rabbinic  hermeneu¬ 
tical  methods.  His  complex  argumentation  in  Gal  3  serves  finally  to  uphold 
both  the  promise  to  Abraham,  together  with  Hab  2:4,  and  the  Law  as  God’s 
revelation,  in  that  “Scripture  consigned  all  things  under  sin  in  order  that 
what  was  promised  with  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  those  who 
believe”  (3:22).  For  Paul,  to  make  the  Law  operative  now  that  Christ  has  come 
is  not  to  uphold  the  Law  at  all,  but  to  go  counter  to  the  intention  of  him  who 
gave  it. 

This  argumentation  has  to  do  neither  with  “salvation-history”  nor  with 
“existential  interpretation.”  It  derives  from  Paul’s  concrete  situation:  the  needs 
of  his  mission-congregation  and  his  understanding  of  Scripture.  Past  and  con- 
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temporary  events — Christ,  the  Spirit,  the  Gentile  mission — are  interpreted 
from  Scripture;  and  Scripture  is  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  events. — B.A.P. 

948.  [Gal  3]  R.  A.  Bring,  “Trosrattfardighet  och  lagens  fullgorande”  [Justi¬ 
fication  by  Faith  and  the  Fulfillment  of  the  Law],  SvenskTeolKvart  45 
(2,  ’69)  101-115. 

According  to  N.  Dahl  [cf.  preceding  abstract]  Gal  3  is  formulated  around 
an  apparent  contradiction  between  two  Scripture  quotations,  Lev  18:5  and  Hab 
2:4.  Dahl  argues  that  Paul  resolves  the  contradiction  with  the  use  of  rabbinic 
exegetical  methods.  But,  contra  Dahl,  Paul  does  not  interpret  Lev  18:5  as  stand¬ 
ing  in  contradiction  to  Hab  2:4.  Gal  3:11  and  12  say  essentially  the  same  thing. 
Fulfillment  of  the  Law  has  taken  place  in  Messiah-Jesus ;  freedom  from  seeking 
righteousness  according  to  the  Law  is  itself  a  proper  “doing”  of  what  is  stated 
in  Lev  18:5  now  that  Messiah  has  come.  For  Paul  Lev  18:5  speaks  now  not  of 
“justification  by  law”  but  of  “justification  by  faith,”  and  does  not,  therefore, 
contradict  Hab  2:4. — B.A.P. 

949.  E.  Szymanek,  “Istota  synostwa  Bozego  (Gal  3,  26-27)  (Das  Wesen  der 
Gotteskindschaft  [Gal  3,  26-27]),”  RoczTeolKan  16  (1,  ’69)  61-76. 

Exegesis  of  this  text  shows  Paul’s  notion  of  the  essence  of  sonship  of  God 
to  be  a  new  state  of  a  person  which  is  an  expression  of  faith  and  baptism,  two 
realities  that  exist  in  a  Christian.  Faith  precedes  baptism,  but  does  not  cease 
at  baptism.  Baptism  unites  the  Christian  with  the  Trinity  (making  him  a  “son 
of  God”)  and  with  other  “sons  of  God,”  and  thus  forms  the  community  of  the 
children  of  God — the  new  people  of  God,  the  church. — J.P. 

950.  M.  H.  Scharlemann,  “The  Secret  of  God’s  Plan.  Studies  in  Ephesians 
—Study  Two,”  ConcTheolMon  41  (3,  ’70)  155-164.  [Cf.  §  14-605.] 

Eph  1 : 20-23  shows  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  God’s  greatest  act 
of  redemptive  power.  Everything  will  gradually  become  subject  to  Christ. 
Christians  as  the  Body  of  Christ  are  the  extension  of  the  incarnation.  In  Eph 
4:7-16  Christ  appears  as  Son  of  David  and  new  Moses  who  gives  not  the 
Law  but  a  set  of  persons  serving  within  the  church  for  various  tasks.  Members 
of  the  church  serve  as  tools  for  maturity  and  unity  by  practicing  humility, 
meekness,  long-suffering,  love  and  peace.  God’s  secret  plan  is  to  create  oneness 
throughout  the  universe;  his  agent  is  Jesus  Christ  whose  instrument  is  the 
church  which  is  at  work  through  and  in  the  life  of  her  members. — J.O’R. 

951.  G.  Giavini,  “La  Structure  Litteraire  d’fiph.  II.  11-22,”  NTStud  16  (2,  ’70) 
209-211. 

The  passage  is  composed  on  a  chiastic  pattern  which  surrounds  a  central 
core  (X),  so  that  the  whole  can  be  represented  as  CBA-X-A'B'C'.  The  sequence 
within  the  X  section  is  abcd-e-a'b'c'd'.  The  structure  may  have  some  bearing 
on  the  question  of  authenticity.  If  Paul  wrote  the  letter,  he  probably  was  re- 
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working  an  earlier  text,  a  theory  which  would  explain  the  strangeness  of  the 
language  in  vv.  14-15. — J.J.C. 

952.  R.  Jewett,  “The  Epistolary  Thanksgiving  and  the  Integrity  of  Philip- 
pians,”  NovTest  12  (1,  70)  40-53. 

The  continuity  of  argument  and  vocabulary  in  the  various  parts  of  Phil  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  was  written  at  one  time.  Among  the  major  themes  binding  the 
different  portions  of  the  letter  together  are  the  understanding  of  suffering  under 
the  category  of  messianic  woes  which  reveal  the  proximity  of  the  parousia,  the 
emphasis  on  joy,  the  insistence  on  having  a  correct  mental  attitude,  and  the 
kendsis  motif.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  various  parts 
of  the  letter  in  regard  to  vocabulary  (e.g.  kerdos  in  1:21  and  3:17;  karpos  in 
1:11,  22  and  4:17).  Yet  the  most  powerful  indications  of  unity  are  found  in 
the  epistolary  thanksgiving  (1:3-11)  which  is  a  formal  device  serving  to  an¬ 
nounce  and  introduce  the  main  topics  of  the  letter.  Despite  the  abrupt  tran¬ 
sitions,  the  entire  letter  as  it  now  stands  is  the  product  of  the  author’s  intention 
set  forth  in  the  epistolary  thanksgiving.  In  all  probability  Phil  was  written 
within  a  short  span  of  time  and  was  sent  in  one  piece  to  Philippi. — D.J.H. 

953.  P.  C.  Bottger,  “Die  eschatologische  Existenz  der  Christen.  Erwagungen 
zu  Philipper  3:20,”  ZeitNTWiss  60  (3-4,  ’69)  244-263. 

An  investigation  of  the  use  of  politeuma  in  Greek  and  Hellenistic  sources 
suggests  that  the  best  translation  is  simply  “state”;  the  common  renderings 
“homeland”  and  “civic  rights”  are  not  warranted.  The  meaning  of  Phil  3:20 
hinges  on  v.  19d,  which  charges  the  opponents  with  leading  lives  utterly  domi¬ 
nated  by  earthly  concerns.  The  use  of  politeuma  to  describe  the  heavenly  power 
which  dominates  the  Christian’s  life  is  paralleled  in  a  sense  in  the  and  Ierou- 
salem  of  Gal  4:26  and  is  enlightened  by  Col  3:1-3.  The  emphatic  position  of 
hemon  in  Phil  3:20  suggests  that  the  word  is  borrowed  from  the  opponents’ 
vocabulary,  however  they  understood  it.  Paul’s  eschatology  is  not  Platonic  nor 
Gnostic  but  Jewish:  there  is  no  flight  from  the  soma  tes  tapeinoseos  to  an 
imaginary  heavenly  world.  Only  in  subsequent  developments  of  Pauline  thought 
in  the  early  church  does  the  perspective  change  toward  the  other  world. — 
G.W.M. 

954.  N.  Kehl,  “Erniedrigung  und  Erhohung  in  Qumran  und  Kolossa,”  Zeit 
KathTheol  91  (3,  ’69)  364-394. 

The  Sitz  im  Leben  of  the  so-called  Gnostic  elements  in  Col  is  not  an  incipient 
Gnosticism  but  rather  Jewish-Christian  apologetics.  The  key  place  is  Col  2:18 
which  is  attacking  a  position  characterized  as  groveling  to  angels  and  worship¬ 
ping  them  ( Niedrigkeitsbewusstsein  und  Engelverehrung) .  The  self-deprecatory 
attitude  of  penance  accompanied  by  fasting  ( tapeinophrosyne ,  Col  2:18)  usually 
associated  with  Yom  Kippur  is,  in  the  pseudepigraphical  literature,  a  common 
presupposition  for  the  revelation  of  mysteries;  but  only  in  Qumran  do  we  find 
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it,  as  in  Col  2:18,  connected  with  angel  worship.  Part  of  the  background  is 
the  OT  ideal  of  poverty.  It  had  taken  on  increasingly  an  almost  exclusively 
religious  (as  opposed  to  social,  religious-national  or  religious-ethical)  meaning, 
until  it  received  a  radical,  eschatologically  oriented  meaning  in  Qumran.  For 
example,  1QM  xiv,  6c-7,  with  its  idea  that  the  lowly  will  come  forward  as 
victors  in  the  battle  against  the  sons  of  darkness,  provides  the  real  background 
for  Mt  5:3  and  Lk  4:18.  Qumran  also  looks  upon  this  spirit  of  poverty  or  low¬ 
liness  ( Nicdrigkeitsbewusstsein )  as  a  means  of  atonement  for  sins  (1QM  ii, 
4;  IQS  iii,  8;  see  also  IQS  v,  3-6;  viii,  3-10;  viii,  20 — ix,  4).  For  the  Qumran 
community  had  a  realized  eschatology  (cf.  Col  2:12-23  and  Eph  2:5-6)  in  which 
it  saw  itself  as  the  temple  and  all  its  members  as  priests  who  offered  sacrifice 
(  =  the  Qumran  way  of  life)  not  only  before  Yahweh  but  also  in  communion 
with  the  angels.  The  resulting  militant  triumphalism  completes  the  background 
for  the  unusual  polarity  of  false  humility  and  false  pride  (see  e.g.  1QH  iii, 
19-23)  which  Col  2:18  attacks.  Col  insists  that  the  salvation  thought  by  its 
adversaries  to  be  attainable  in  connection  with  the  angels  is  really  attainable 
only  through  the  mediation  of  Christ  to  whom  the  angels  are  subordinate. — 
R.J.D. 

955.  A.  Salas,  “  ‘Primogenitus  omnis  creaturae’  (Col.  1,  15b).  Estudio  His- 
torico-Redaccional,”  EstBib  28  (1-2,  ’69)  33-59. 

The  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  Col  hymn  is  the  phrase  prototokos  pases 
ktiseos,  which  should  be  interpreted,  not  from  extraneous  thought  patterns  nor 
from  OT  themes,  but  from  Pauline  thought  and  especially  that  of  the  epistle 
itself.  Thus  the  phrase  does  not  refer  directly  to  the  role  of  Christ  in  God’s 
creation,  but  rather  to  Christ  as  the  firstborn  of  a  new  creation  which  also  has 
cosmic  implications.  The  Christ  spoken  of  is  the  incarnate  Christ;  the  new  crea¬ 
tion  results  from  his  freeing  men  from  the  power  of  sin.  This  interpretation, 
maintained  by  many  of  the  patristic  writers,  is  thoroughly  consistent  with 
Pauline  theology. — G.W.M. 

956r.  N.  Brox,  Die  Pastoralbriefe  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  406]. 

J.  T.  Forestell,  CathBibQuart  32  (1,  ’70)  103-106. — This  is  the  first  full- 
length  commentary  on  the  Pastorals  by  a  prominent  Roman  Catholic  scholar 
explaining  these  epistles  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  non-Pauline  character.  B’s 
view  that  the  author  seeks  to  interpret  Paul’s  teaching  for  his  own  day  (about 
A.D.  100)  in  the  face  of  incipient  Gnosticism  contributes  a  great  deal  to  under¬ 
standing  how  the  church  should  use  the  authority  of  the  apostles  in  meeting  the 
problems  of  our  own  day.  The  relationships  which  may  exist  between  the 
Pastorals  and  the  Lukan  writings  might  have  been  investigated  further. — D.J.H. 

957r.  P.  Dornier,  Les  Epitres  Pastorales  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  405]. 

E.  Cothenet,  EspVie  79  (48,  ’69)  723-726. — D  has  provided  a  solid  and  use¬ 
ful  commentary.  His  view  that  the  Pastorals  exemplify  the  confrontation  be- 
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tween  Christian  faith  and  paganism  merits  further  development.  However,  his 
proposal  that  Paul  originally  wrote  the  letters  himself  and,  after  his  death,  a 
disciple  belonging  to  the  church  of  Rome  re-edited  them  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  his  own  time  does  not  really  seem  to  explain  the  data.  The  Pastorals 
were  more  likely  composed  by  a  disciple  of  Paul  around  A.D.  80  or  by  Paul’s 
secretary  who  exercised  a  very  important  role  in  their  redaction. — D.J.H. 

958r.  H.  Ridderbos,  De  Pastorale  Brieven,  Commentaar  of  het  Nieuwe  Testa¬ 
ment  (Kampen:  Kok,  1967),  307  pp. 

E.  Guttgemanns,  TheolLitZeit  94  (7,  ’69)  504-506. — This  commentary  will 
be  of  interest  outside  the  Dutch-speaking  world  only  because  it  is  an  energetic 
defense  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Pastpi'^l^and  so  is  a  further  witness  for  the 
traditional  Dutch  inclination  toward  orthodoxy. — D.J.H. 

959.  J.  Stepien,  “Problemy  autorstwa  Listow  Pasterskich  (Le  probleme  de 
1’auteur  des  Lettres  Pastorales),”  Studia  Theoloqica  Varsaviensia  6  (2, 
’68)  157-199. 

After  reviewing  arguments  for  and  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Pastorals, 
the  author  draws  two  conclusions:  (1)  there  are  no  sufficient  reasons  for  dating 
the  Pastorals  in  the  2nd  century  (contrary  to  H.  von  Campenhausen  who  attrib¬ 
utes  the  authorship  to  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  toward  the  middle  2nd  century)  ;  and 
(2)  the  authenticity  of  these  letters  seems  to  be  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  Paul’s  other  letters.  It  seems  that  a  secretary  or  redactor  has  taken  part  in 
the  composition  of  the  Pastorals  as  S.  A.  Schott  suggested  in  1830,  specifying 
Luke  as  secretary.  (Cf.  P.  Dornier  in  the  Jerusalem  Bible.)  We  know  that 
Luke  was  with  Paul  when  2  Tim  was  written  (2  Tim  4:11),  i.e.  during  the 
second  imprisonment  of  Paul,  as  well  as  when  Col  was  sent  (Col  4:14),  i.e.  the 
first  Roman  imprisonment.  In  addition,  similarities  of  style  and  expression  are 
apparent  between  Acts  and  Pastorals. 

W.  Michaelis  observes  that  the  vocabulary  is  more  that  of  Paul  than  Luke, 
hence  he  could  not  be  the  secretary.  But  Luke  knew  Paul’s  style  and  format  and 
would  also  be  conscious  of  his  role  as  secretary,  to  want  to  cause  the  reader  to 
believe  Paul  indeed  wrote  it.  As  for  1  Tim  and  Tit,  the  question  of  authorship 
must  be  kept  open,  in  spite  of  Michaelis’  thesis  that  one  and  the  same  secretary 
must  have  written  all  three,  in  order  to  account  for  the  striking  similarities  of 
the  letters.  This  similarity  can  be  adequately  explained  if  one  admits  that  not 
only  a  secretary  but  also  a  redactor  had  a  hand  in  the  composition  of  1  Tim 
and  Tit  in  their  present  form.  If  one  admits  Lk  was  secretary  for  2  Tim,  one 
has  to  admit  he  was  redactor  for  1  Tim  and  Tit,  at  least  at  the  last  stage  when 
the  Letters  were  added  to  the  Pauline  corpus.  At  this  time  the  concrete  needs 
of  the  churches  of  Ephesus  and  Crete  could  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  not  very 
likely  that  this  took  place  during  Paul’s  lifetime,  but  it  could  not  have  happened 
much  later  than  toward  the  end  of  the  1st  century. — J.P. 
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960.  [1  Tim  5:3-16]  J.  Ernst,  “Die  Witwenregel  des  ersten  Timotheusbriefes 
— ein  Hinweis  auf  die  biblischen  Urspriinge  des  weiblichen  Ordenswe- 
sens  ?”  TheolGlaub  59  (6,  ’69)  434-445. 

Since  widows  may  not  be  less  than  60  years  of  age,  their  function  within  the 
community  could  hardly  have  been  the  kind  of  social  and  charitable  work  per¬ 
formed  by  the  deaconesses.  Rather  the  widows  must  have  been  a  group  of 
women  who  received  alms  from  the  community  in  recompense  for  their  con¬ 
tinual  supplications  and  prayers.  As  in  the  OT,  so  in  the  early  church  the  real 
widows  symbolize  utter  need  and  complete  dependence  upon  God.  The  verb 
tima  in  v.  3  refers  to  the  donations  which  were  given  in  return  for  the  widow’s 
prayers.  In  several  respects  (continual  prayer,  charismatic  gifts  and  celibacy) 
Anna  serves  as  a  model  for  the  widows  of  the  early  church.  Their  practice  of 
celibacy  is  better  explained  by  supposing  that  the  widows  conceived  themselves 
now  to  be  wedded  to  Christ  (vv.  11-12)  than  by  appealing  for  possible  motives 
to  eschatological  expectation  or  to  a  Gnostic  contempt  for  the  body  and  its 
sexual  functions. — D.J.H. 


Hebrews 

961.  G.  Fitzer,  “Auch  der  Hebraerbrief  legitimiert  nicht  eine  Opfertodchris- 
tologie.  Zur  Frage  der  Intention  des  Hebraerbrief es  und  seiner  Bedeutung 
fur  die  Theologie,”  KerDog  15  (4,  ’69)  294-319. 

Although  Heb  is  the  commonly  recognized  star  witness  for  the  idea  of  Jesus’ 
high  priesthood  and  sacrificial  death,  confusion  still  reigns  over  the  source  and 
significance  of  the  author’s  ideas,  partly  because  in  stating  that  Jesus  is  the  high 
priest,  the  author  was  exercising  his  genius  on  an  unsuitable  object.  For  many 
things  in  Jesus’  life  cannot  be  represented  adequately  in  the  sacrificial  scheme. 

Situating  the  letter  in  the  theological  history  of  early  Christianity,  we  propose 
three  theses.  (1)  The  doctrine  of  the  high  priesthood  of  Jesus  is  an  original 
creation  of  the  author.  (2)  The  figure  of  Jesus  as  known  to  us  from  the  Synoptic 
tradition  and  other  theological  perspectives  does  not  fit  in  with  the  idea  of  a 
high-priestly  function.  (3)  Heb  provides  the  first  Christian  theological  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  sacrificial  cult,  a  discussion  made  necessary  by  the  Christological 
claim  to  be  the  legitimate  continuation  and  fulfillment  of  the  OT.  This  gave 
a  theological  analysis  of  the  cultic  line  of  Jewish  tradition,  such  as  Paul  had 
given  for  the  nomistic  line.  But  where  Paul  declares  the  validity  of  the  Law, 
fulfilled  in  Christ,  Heb  declares  its  nullification,  that  it  ended  with  Christ;  for 
only  in  the  perspective  of  the  OT  is  Jesus  high  priest.  This  title  is  used  not  to 
signify  a  continuation  of  priestly  functions  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary;  it  is  used 
rather  as  an  argument  for  the  dissolution  of  the  sacrificial  cult.  Thus,  every  idea 
of  a  munus  sacerdotale  Christi  as  being  now  continued  in  those  who  follow  Christ 
and  preach  his  rule  is  foreign  to  the  thought  of  the  author  of  Heb.  His  whole 
concern  was  to  free  Christian  faith  from  its  institutional  prison  in  which  salva¬ 
tion  could  be  manipulated  ex  opere  operato. — R.J.D. 
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962.  J.  Frankowski,  “Problemy  autorstwa  Listu  do  Hebrajczykow  i  etapy 
egzegezy  katolickiej  w  dobie  wspolczesnej  (Le  probleme  de  1’auteur  de 
l’Fpitre  aux  Hebreux  et  les  etapes  de  l’exegese  catholique  contemporaine),,, 
Studio,  Theologica  Varsaviensia  6  (2,  ’68)  201-233;  7  ( 1,  ’69)  3-33. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  presents  the  efforts  of  Catholics  to  defend  the 
Pauline  authenticity  of  Heb  from  the  beginning  of  the  19th  to  the  middle  of  the 
20th  centuries.  The  second  part  describes  the  change  in  this  position  and  some 
of  the  problems  overcome  in  the  process. 

The  testimony  and  opinions  of  the  Fathers  are  the  basis  of  the  “traditional” 
opinion  that  Paul  was  the  author  of  Heb.  This  generally  accepted  opinion  (rare 
exceptions:  Erasmus,  Cajetan,  Luther)  prevailed  until  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  Protestant  scholarship  (S.  J.  Baumgarten,  J.  S.  Semler,  J.-D. 
Michaelis)  raised  the  question  anew,  and  W.  K.  L.  Ziegler  and  F.  Bleek  effec¬ 
tively  showed  the  traditional  thesis  to  be  untenable,  basing  their  arguments  on 
a  study  of  the  epistle  in  itself,  and  criticizing  the  uncritical  reliance  upon 
“tradition”  by  the  traditional  opinion. 

Catholic  exegesis  (R.  Cornely,  Drach,  M.  Bacouez)  failed  to  meet  this 
challenge,  but  the  turn  of  the  century  brought  an  increased  number  of  better 
trained  Catholic  exegetes,  such  as  E.  Jacquier  and  F.  Prat,  who  were  at  least 
willing  to  face  internal  problems  squarely,  even  if  they  maintained  Pauline 
authorship.  Their  emphasis  upon  the  value  of  tradition  and  their  willingness  to 
solve  some  of  the  internal  difficulties  by  referring  to  a  Pauline  “redactor”  was 
blunted  by  a  Biblical  Commission  decree  which  declared  that  Pauline  authen¬ 
ticity  could  not  be  doubted  ( non  licet).  Catholic  scholars  now  had  an  “official” 
position  to  preserve. 

While  this  decree  retained  validity,  Catholic  scholars  began  to  ignore  Heb 
in  their  treatment  of  Paul  (F.  Prat,  A.  Tricot,  J.  Holzner,  J.  Huby,  and 
L.  Cerfaux).  Others  treated  it  in  addition  to  Paul  (cf.  A.  Medebielle,  “Expia¬ 
tion,”  SDB,  3,  190-202).  Modernism  increased  suspicion  of  scholars,  including 
exegetes,  and  did  not  help  honest  scholarship.  Only  the  change  in  Catholic 
attitude  in  1943  ( Divino  Afflante  Spiritu)  and  a  subsequent  letter  of  P.  Voste 
to  Cardinal  Suhard  finally  restored  academic  freedom  to  exegetes. 

C.  Spicq’s  L’Epitre  aux  Hebreux  (1952-53)  and  O.  Russ’  article,  “fiber  die 
neuere  Beitrage  zur  Exegese  des  Heb.,”  TheolGlaub  42  (’52)  186-204,  con¬ 
vincingly  showed  that  the  author  of  Heb  is  quite  different  from  the  apostle 
generally  known  as  Paul.  By  1956  J.  Coppens  could  unhesitatingly  state  that 
Paul  was  not  the  author  of  Heb. 

What  of  the  Biblical  Commission  decree  then?  Is  it  of  no  value?  Two  Com¬ 
mission  members,  A.  Miller  and  A.  Kleinhans,  in  1955  commented  that  in 
questions  which  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  concern  the  truths  of  faith  and 
morals,  the  exegete  enjoys  full  freedom  in  his  scientific  work.  E.  Vogt  added 
that  concerns  of  literary  criticism  are  precisely  questions  of  this  nature. 

Two  other  advantages  of  this  discussion  are:  a  vindication  of  the  practice 
of  studying  an  epistle  by  and  for  itself  (Ziegler,  Bleek,  C.  Spicq,  and  O.  Russ) 
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and  the  recognition  of  a  distinction  between  dogmatic  and  literary  criticism. 
J.P. 

963r.  F.  Schroger,  Der  Verfasser  des  Hebrderbriefes  als  Schriftausleger  [cf. 
NT  A  13,  p.  162;  §§  13-997r— 998r]. 

A.  Vanhoye,  Biblica  50  (4,  ’69)  587-589. — While  this  is  a  useful  volume,  the 
expectations  aroused  by  the  title  are  not  fulfilled.  S  is  preoccupied  with  defining 
the  original  meaning  of  the  OT  texts  according  to  modern  scientific  methods, 
and  he  does  not  give  adequate  attention  to  the  evolution  in  meaning  these  texts 
have  undergone  in  history.  Detailed  criticism  of  S’s  treatment  of  specific  texts 
are  presented. — D.J.H. 

964.  H.  Langkammer,  “Problemy  literackie  i  genetyczne  w  Hbr  1,  1-4  (Liter- 
arische  und  genetische  Probleme  in  Hbr  1,  1-4),”  RoczTeolKan  16  (1, 
’69)  77-112. 

This  study  attempts  to  confirm  A.  Vanhoye’s  belief  that  Heb  1:1-4  constitutes 
a  literary  unit,  especially  in  the  face  of  those  who  propose  that  v.  3  is  an  older 
piece  of  tradition,  a  hymn,  which  the  author  simply  inserted  into  his  composition. 
On  the  contrary,  v.  3  is  the  work  of  the  redactor  himself,  built  on  the  pattern  of 
Ps  110:1.  The  entire  section  (vv.  1-4)  further  has  nothing  in  common  with 
Gnosticism,  but  is  based  on  OT  theology. — J.P. 

965.  K.  Haacker,  “Creatio  ex  auditu.  Zum  Verstandnis  von  Hbr  11:3,”  Zeit 
NTWiss  60  (3-4,  ’69)  279-281. 

The  author  of  Heb  understands  the  word  of  creation  in  a  personal  sense:  God 
calls  to  non-being,  and  the  response  to  the  word  of  God  is  creation.  This  crea¬ 
tion  through  the  word  would  then  be  an  act  of  faith  and  a  fitting  initial  example 
for  the  whole  chapter.  In  the  Samaritan  writings  the  world  is  compared  to  a 
child  which  comes  obediently  to  the  word  of  its  teacher.  In  another  Samaritan 
text  creation  and  the  law-giving  are  compared ;  both  are  created  by  the  word  and 
come  forth  from  the  hidden  world  to  the  world  of  sense. — D.J.H. 

966.  A.  Vogtle,  “Das  Neue  Testament  und  die  Zukunft  des  Kosmos.  Hebr. 
12,26f.  und  das  Endschicksal  des  Kosmos,”  BibLeb  10  (4,  ’69)  239-254. 

Heb  12:26-29  cannot  be  properly  appealed  to  as  scriptural  proof  either  for  a 
future  transformation  of  the  world  or  for  its  ultimate  destruction.  Just  as  in  the 
OT  where  the  shaking  of  the  mountain  (allusion  to  the  earthquake  at  Sinai 
during  Yahweh’s  ratification  of  his  covenant)  or  the  shaking  of  heaven  and 
earth  manifests  God’s  omnipotence  and  wrath  toward  his  chosen  race  and 
enemies  alike,  so  too  here  the  shaking  of  heaven  and  earth  should  be  read  as  a 
metaphor  about  judgment.  The  shaking  is  not  meant  to  describe  a  coming  his¬ 
torical  event,  but  is  a  description  of  God’s  judgment  and  abiding  salvific  favor. 
Various  translations  for  metathesis  in  Heb  12:27  (e.g.  transformation,  renova¬ 
tion,  destruction,  disappearance,  displacement)  are  examined  and  found  wanting; 
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the  word  means  simply  “change”  ( Wechsel ).  The  verb  meine  (12:2 7)  refers 
to  the  unchangeableness  of  God  and  his  kingdom  so  that  the  essential  difference 
between  God  and  the  material  universe  is  stressed;  God’s  threatening  interven¬ 
tion  occurs  “in  order  that  what  cannot  be  shaken  (=  God,  his  rule)  may 
remain.”  Hebrews’  exegesis  of  Hag  2:6  LXX,  stressing  the  double  dimension  of 
divine  judgment  and  his  promise  of  salvation,  articulates  the  reason  why  Chris¬ 
tians  are  bound  to  be  grateful  and  to  offer  God  acceptable  worship  with 
reverence  (12:28). — M.A.F. 


Catholic  Epistles 

967.  J.  A.  Kirk,  “The  Meaning  of  Wisdom  in  James:  Examination  of  a 
Hypothesis,”  NTStud  16  (1,  ’69)  24-38. 

James’s  idea  of  Wisdom  is  clarified  from  the  epistle  itself,  from  the  rest  of 
the  NT  and  from  pre-Christian  antecedents.  The  other  NT  books  contain  a 
limited  but  significant  number  of  passages  in  which  either  Wisdom  and  Spirit 
are  directly  identified,  or  they  have  the  same  function,  or  Wisdom  becomes  the 
supreme  and  overriding  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  James  seems  aware  of  this 
identification  and  closeness  of  usage  since  he  was  probably  familiar  with  the 
Wisdom  Literature  and  possibly  was  acquainted  with  the  Qumran  beliefs. 
Further,  from  a  study  of  the  contexts  in  which  Wisdom  appears  in  Jas  and 
their  relationship  to  similar  material  elsewhere  in  the  NT  as  well  as  from  the 
fairly  extensive  use  of  Wisdom  in  Paul  in  close  connection  with  the  Spirit,  we 
can  conclude  that  such  an  interchange  of  terminology  is  by  no  means  outside 
the  bounds  of  probability. — J.J.C. 

968.  E.  Best,  “I  Peter  and  the  Gospel  Tradition,”  NTStud  16  (2,  ’70)  95-113. 

Suggested  Gospel  parallels  are  examined  in  detail  and  show  there  is  no  reason 
to  hold  that  the  apostle  Peter  was  the  author  of  1  Pet.  Instead  there  are  several 
strong  arguments  which  would  prove  that  he  was  not  the  author  and  which 
would  probably  also  indicate  that  Silvanus  did  not  write  the  epistle  as  his 
secretary.  Among  these  arguments  are  the  following.  The  contacts  between  1 
Pet  and  the  Gospel  tradition  are  often  with  a  developed  rather  than  with  an 
original  form  of  the  tradition.  In  several  places  1  Pet  uses  an  OT  text  where  he 
might  have  chosen  a  Gospel  logion.  In  a  few  places  1  Pet  might  have  used  a 
Gospel  logion  but  did  not.  Moreover,  if  1  Pet  was  written  in  Rome,  then  it  is 
probable  that  the  tradition  in  Lk  12:32-45;  6:22-33  was  known  there  in  more 
or  less  its  present  form,  but  the  Gospel  itself  was  not  known,  since  many  other 
more  usable  logia  are  not  used.  Finally,  evidence  from  1  Clement  combined  with 
that  of  1  Pet  would  indicate  that  Lk  6:20b-38  was  known  in  an  earlier  form  in 
the  Roman  church. — J.J.C. 

1  Pet  2:24,  cf.  §  14-934. 
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969.  B.  Mariani,  “La  predizione  del  martirio  di  S.  Pietro  nel  ‘Quo  Vadis?’  e 
nella  2  Pe  1,14,”  EuyitDoc  22  (1-3,  ’69)  565-586. 

The  Quo  Vadis ?  tradition  concerning  Peter’s  death  first  appears  in  the  Acts 
of  Peter  (before  A.D.  160)  and  indicates  that  the  apostle  suffered  martyrdom 
in  Rome.  It  implies  that  Jesus  appeared  to  Peter  and  warned  him  of  his  im¬ 
minent  death.  This  tradition  is  not  identical  with  that  of  2  Pet  1:14  and  not 
dependent  on  it.  The  story  of  Quo  Vadisf  can  be  historical  and  would  be  in 
accord  with  Jesus’  manner  of  dealing  with  Peter  and  with  the  latter’s  character. 
-J.J.C. 

970r.  R.  Bultmann,  Die  drei  Johannesbriefe  [cf.  NT  A  12,  p.  398;  §  13-1003r]. 

R.  Schnackenburg,  TheolLitZeit  94  (8,  ’69)  586-587. — In  this  commentary 
B  demonstrates  once  more  his  exegetical  mastery.  He  concentrates  on  the  essen¬ 
tial  points,  handles  textual  problems  with  care,  leaves  open  many  exegetical 
decisions,  and  discusses  other  studies  in  an  irenic  manner.  His  thesis  that  3  Jn 
is  a  genuine  letter  and  2  Jn  is  a  fictitious  writing  which  imitates  1  Jn  and  3  Jn 
is  questionable.  Several  points  of  exegesis  are  also  discussed. — D.J.H. 

1—3  Jn,  cf.  §  14-898. 


Apocalypse 

971r.  P.  S.  Minear,  I  Saw  a  New  Earth  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  405;  §§  14-640r — 
641r]. 

M.  Rissi,  TheolToday  26  (4,  ’70)  492-493. — There  is  much  to  praise  in  this 
book  (e.g.  the  demonstration  of  Rev’s  liturgical  purpose  and  pastoral  concern, 
the  explanation  of  prophetism  according  to  Rev  11,  etc.),  but  in  attempting  to 
de-politicize  Rev  and  to  understand  its  message  as  referring  solely  to  the  church 
M  has  been  led  to  interpret  “kings  of  the  earth”  in  1:5  as  believers  in  Christ. 
Also,  M’s  refusal  to  accept  the  obvious  reference  to  Rome  in  chap.  17  and  the 
numerical  enigma  in  13:8  is  puzzling.  “His  misjudgments  are  partly  due  to  the 
absence  of  any  real  literary — and  text — critical  analysis  and  his  failure  to  carry 
out  a  tradition-historical  investigation  of  the  materials  used  by  John.  .  .  .” — 
D.J.H. 

972.  L.  Thompson,  “Cult  and  Eschatology  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John,”  Journ 
Rel  49  (4,  ’69)  330-350. 

Within  Apoc  there  are  two  types  of  visions:  dramatic  narratives  and  heavenly 
liturgies.  The  dramatic  narrative  functions  as  the  literary  form  by  means  of 
which  the  seer  presents  the  traditional  eschatological  program.  The  heavenly 
liturgies  serve  as  the  context  in  which  the  narratives  unfold  as  well  as  the 
literary  form  by  means  of  which  the  seer  realizes  the  eschatological  realities 
prior  to  their  presentation  in  narrative  form.  The  visions  of  Rev  prior  to  the 
description  of  the  new  age  (21:1 — 22:5)  are  carefully  constructed  in  seven 
heptads.  The  delay  before  the  seventh  item  in  each  series  is  to  include  all 
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additional  material  without  disturbing  the  sevenfold  pattern.  An  analysis  of  the 
book  points  out  the  interrelation  of  heavenly  worship  and  dramatic  narration 
within  this  structure.  A  broader  question  is  whether  the  seer’s  understanding  of 
cult  and  eschatology  was  held  more  widely  in  the  church.  A  tentative  answer  is 
that  the  worship  life  of  the  early  church  itself  furnished  the  model  for  the  seer’s 
presentation  of  cult  and  eschatology. — R.H.M. 

973.  S.  Bartina,  “Un  nuevo  semitismo  en  Apocalipsis  14:  tierra  o  ciudad,” 
EstBib  27  (4,  ’68)  347-349. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  in  Apoc  14  are  cleared  up  on  the  supposition  that  ge 
is  a  literal  translation  of  *eres  which,  as  M.  Dahood  has  pointed  out  in  various 
OT  texts,  can  mean  “city”  as  well  as  “land.” — G.W.M. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

Church  and  Ministry 

974.  J.  Ashton,  “Les  exigences  de  la  verite,”  Christus  17  (65,  ’70)  45-58. 

The  authority  of  Jesus  (which  is  the  source  of  all  Christian  authority)  is 
based  upon  a  complete  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  His  essential  work  was  to 
offer  himself  on  the  cross  for  the  redemption  of  the  human  race.  Only  when 
authority  is  conceived  as  service  can  it  merit  the  name  “Christian.”  The  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Christian  is  fundamentally  that  of  the  apostle  in  the  service  of  the 
word,  and  his  task  is  to  communicate  the  spirit  of  truth  to  others  as  Christ  has 
communicated  it  to  him. — D.J.H. 

975.  M.  M.  Bourke,  “Should  the  Church  impose  Sanctions  for  Errors  of 
Faith?”  Concilium  51  (’70)  21-32. 

In  both  OT  and  NT  exclusion  from  the  community  was  used  mainly  as  a 
penalty  for  moral  offenses.  Paul’s  anathema  in  Gal  1:8-9  pronounced  against 
those  who  pervert  the  gospel  is  the  closest  parallel  in  the  NT  to  ecclesiastical 
excommunication  for  doctrinal  reasons.  While  this  text  does  indicate  that  for 
Paul  there  are  doctrinal  positions  which  are  incompatible  with  faith  and  with 
remaining  in  the  Christian  community,  here  the  anathema  is  not  an  excom¬ 
munication  formula  but  a  wish  for  the  offender’s  extermination.  The  logion 
preserved  in  Mt  18:18  existed  as  an  independent  unit  before  its  incorporation, 
and  the  rabbinic  parallels  suggest  that  it  concerns  both  discipline  and  teaching. 
In  the  Pastorals  there  is  no  evidence  of  formal  excommunication  for  doctrinal 
reasons,  but  the  avoidance  of  those  who  err  is  tantamount  to  that  penalty.  1  and 
2  Jn  are  strong  statements  of  the  incompatibility  between  the  true  faith  and  false 
teaching,  and  Jude  and  2  Pet  are  examples  of  violent  polemic  and  warning 
against  false  teachers.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  find  even  one  instance  of  ex- 
communication  for  errors  of  faith  in  the  NT,  it  is  only  a  slight  step  from  the 
demand  that  Christians  who  have  erred  in  faith  be  avoided  by  their  fellows  to 
f o r mal  excommun  i cat i  on . — D . J . H . 
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976.  H.  C.  Cavallin,  “Demythologising  the  Liberal  Illusion,”  Churchman  83 
(4,  ’69)  263-276. 

In  the  debate  concerning  the  ordination  of  women  Gal  3:28  has  been  over¬ 
emphasized  because  it  might  be  interpreted  as  expressing  something  like 
modern  opinions,  while  other  relevant  texts  have  been  passed  over.  Although 
Jesus  may  have  behaved  somewhat  freely  toward  women,  still  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  broke  through  the  fundamental  attitudes  of  Palestinian  Judaism. 
It  is  an  illusion  to  hold  that  the  OT,  NT  or  Jesus  teach  a  view  of  woman 
which  is  in  harmony  with  the  principle  of  equal  rights  of  the  sexes  in  all 
fields,  in  the  family,  in  the  community  and  in  the  church. — D.J.H. 

977.  C.  Chavasse,  “The  Laying  on  of  Hands,”  ExpTimes  81  (5,  70)  150. 
[Cf.  §  13-1029.] 

Running  through  all  the  biblical  passages  relevant  to  the  laying  on  of  hands 
are  two  interlocking  ideas:  sending  to  work  and  strengthening  for  work.  Only 
two  difficult  passages  would  remain.  The  instance  of  the  scapegoat  in  Lev  16:21 
is  not  a  case  of  strengthening  but  it  is  clearly  one  of  sending.  Also  the  absolu¬ 
tion  implied  in  1  Tim  5:22  is  the  setting  free  of  a  penitent  to  do  his  proper  work 
for  God.— D.J.H. 

978.  P.  Monnig,  “Das  Amt  in  der  Kirche,”  Bausteine  10  (38,  70)  3-6. 

A  sketch  of  the  development  of  church  offices  as  seen  in  the  NT. 

979.  J.  J.  O’Rourke,  “The  Church  as  people  of  God  in  the  New  Testament,” 
Divinitas  13  (3,  ’69)  655-668. 

The  notion  of  the  church  as  people  of  God  is  not  as  dominant  as  some  think. 
The  people  of  God  is  sometimes  identified  with  the  kingdom.  Applying  modern 
socio-cultural  notions  of  what  a  people  is  to  the  biblical  data  must  be  done  with 
caution. — J.O’R.  (Author.) 

980.  W.  M.  Pickard,  Jr.,  “Biblical  Perspective  for  Dialogue,”  Encounter  31 
(1,  70)  42-55. 

The  Prologue  of  John  and  passages  from  Acts  and  Romans  throw  light  upon 
the  biblical  perspective  for  the  world  mission  of  the  church,  and  two  different 
positions  may  be  defended;  one  assumes  general  revelation,  the  other  denies  it. 
However  our  theological  perspective  determines  our  biblical  viewpoint  more  than 
we  suspect.  Modern  man  actually  is  not  much  interested  in  a  biblical  view.  The 
crucial  question  is,  what  is  the  gospel,  what  is  the  faith  existence  which  we 
carry  with  us  into  the  ecumenical  dialogue? — J.J.C. 

981.  J.  D.  Quinn,  “Celibacy  and  the  Ministry  in  Scripture,”  BihToday  46 
(70  )  3163-75. 

Though  at  first  rare,  celibacy  among  Jews  became  more  common  as  an 
eschatological  sign.  In  the  NT  celibacy  is  seen  as  a  personal  charism  manifesting 
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dedication  to  God.  Ministry  is  a  charism  of  the  church  which  may  or  may  not 
be  bestowed  on  charismatic  celibates. — G.W.M. 

982.  C.  Spicq,  “La  place  ou  le  role  des  jeunes  dans  certaines  communautes 
neotestamentaires,”  RevBib  76  (4,  ’69)  508-527. 

Certain  NT  texts  suggest  that  the  young  may  have  formed  a  distinct  group  in 
the  churches  of  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor.  In  the  Hellenistic  world  the  term 
neotes  and  its  cognates  is  used  to  describe  physical,  civic  or  military  aptitudes, 
a  class  distinguished  from  the  elders  and  admired  for  its  physical  appearance, 
and,  finally,  those  who  performed  functions  befitting  subordinates.  In  the  Jewish 
world  the  young  are  taught  to  imitate  their  elders,  to  worship  God  and  to 
pursue  wisdom.  In  neither  milieu  does  the  term  necessarily  designate  merely  an 
age  group.  Acts  5:6  mentions  that  the  nedteroi  wrapped  Ananias,  carried  him 
out  and  buried  him.  Since  1QM  vii,  3  describes  those  from  25  to  30  years  of 
age  as  the  “despoilers  of  the  slain”  and  the  “cleansers  of  the  land,”  the  young 
men  in  Acts  may  have  been  assigned  the  task  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  1  Pet 
5:5  urges  the  nedteroi  to  be  subject  to  the  elders;  we  are  probably  to  read  this 
text  against  the  background  of  the  clubs  or  associations  of  neoi  which  were 
flourishing  at  this  time  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  In  Tit  2:6  the  young  men  are 
exhorted  to  moral  stability  and  self-control.  In  1  Jn  2:12-14  the  fathers  are  men 
of  experience  and  have  moral  and  social  authority;  the  children  are  purified 
from  sin  while  the  neaniskoi  are  strong  and  have  overcome  the  Evil  One  in 
battle.  None  of  these  allusions  to  the  young  occurs  in  a  text  which  could  be 
considered  as  a  constitution  or  a  list  of  church  offices,  but  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
the  term  merely  describes  people  of  a  certain  age. — D.J.H. 

Various  Themes 

983.  H.  R.  Balz,  “Furcht  vor  Gott?  tjberlegungen  zu  einein  vergessenen 
Motiv  biblischer  Theologie,”  EvangTheol  29  (12,  ’69)  626-644. 

Under  the  influence  of  Kierkegaard  and  Heidegger  the  term  “dread”  {Angst) 
is  tending  to  dislodge  the  term  “fear”  ( Furcht )  in  Christian  theology.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  drastic  limitation  of  the  full  meaning  of  the  biblical  phrase  “fear 
of  God,”  and  runs  the  risk  of  reducing  the  Christian  experience  to  the  psychology 
and  philosophy  of  the  moment. 

Basically,  the  scriptural  connotation  of  fear  of  God,  while  it  implies  obedience 
and  the  fulfilling  of  God’s  commands,  places  the  accent  more  on  the  trusting, 
dependent  relation  of  man  toward  God  which,  however,  leaves  man  in  confusion 
and  perplexity  before  the  present  reality,  activity  and  demands  of  God.  This 
fundamental  concept  of  OT  piety  found  expression  as  a  reaction  to  God’s 
manifestation  of  power,  both  in  wrath  and  in  love,  and  was  summed  up  by  living 
in  a  way  that  was  totally  pleasing  to  God.  We  find  the  same  reaction  to  Jesus’ 
acts  of  power  and  wisdom  (Mk  4:41  parr.;  5:15  parr.;  9:6  parr.;  also  true  of 
Mk  16:1-8).  The  very  presence  of  Jesus  is  a  call  from  fear  (“Take  heart,  it  is 
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I;  have  no  fear,”  Mk  6:50,  etc.),  and  indeed  according  to  1  Jn  4:18  “perfect 
love  casts  out  fear.” 

In  the  extrabiblical  world  we  see  in  the  reactions  of  men  to  the  displays  of 
power  and  the  unaccountability  of  nature,  and  in  the  later  Greek  attempts  to 
rationalize  these  away,  a  reflection  of  some  of  the  components  of  biblical  fear. 
This  highlights  the  specific  importance  of  a  biblical  theology  of  fear  in  our  own 
day.  Fear  is  related  to  both  faith  and  love:  it  is  the  reaction  of  the  presence  of 
God  discovered  through  faith  in  Christ  and  experienced  in  his  awesome,  baffling 
and  transcendent  love.  Thus,  in  our  modern  discussion  of  man’s  “dread”  as  he 
experiences  his  being-in-the-world,  we  may  find  a  basis  upon  which  to  begin 
the  gospel  message.  But  we  can  no  more  equate  biblical  fear  with  the  anxiety 
engendered  by  the  thought  of  death  and  by  the  specter  of  a  totally  organized 
world,  than  we  can  with  a  more  primitive  terror  in  the  face  of  natural  phenom¬ 
ena.  Both  contain  a  component  of  true  fear,  but  this  must  be  integrated  into 
the  more  total  context  of  a  freedom  to  respond  to  God. — F.M. 

984.  J.  Barr,  “Themes  from  the  Old  Testament  for  the  Elucidation  of  the  New 
Creation,”  Encounter  31  (1,  ’70)  25-30. 

Biblical  themes  should  be  studied  as  fashioned  by  the  OT  and  by  its  interpreta¬ 
tive  additions  from  biblical  times  and  from  the  intertestamental  period,  as  ready 
to  be  used  and  modified  by  NT  writers  and  speakers.  Jesus  came  into  a  situation 
in  which  the  interpretation  of  the  OT  had  already  produced  a  series  of  recog¬ 
nized  structures  and  possibilities.  Consequently  all  the  influences  affecting  this 
interpretation,  including  intertestamental  thought,  have  theological  importance 
for  understanding  his  teaching. 

The  creation  stories  were  very  early;  they  resemble  those  of  Mesopotamia 
but  are  free  from  their  polytheism.  There  are  several  distinctive  features  to  the 
biblical  story.  First,  the  separation  between  God  and  man  is  emphasized  and 
at  the  same  time  their  mutual  relation — man  is  God’s  image,  God  converses  with 
him,  creates  the  world  for  him,  etc.  Secondly,  that  man  is  made  head  of  the 
world  might  seem  to  set  the  stage  for  the  incarnation.  Yet  the  OT  teaching  does 
not  demand  or  lead  up  to  this  doctrine.  Finally,  in  the  NT  period,  Christianity 
and  other  reforming  Jewish  sects  appealed  from  the  Mosaic  Law  to  a  state  of 
things  existing  in  the  beginning  concerning  man  and  woman,  man  and  the 
Sabbath,  man  and  his  possessions,  etc.  Thus  a  new  message  could  be  presented, 
not  merely  as  an  amendment  to  current  Jewish  interpretations  but  as  a  faith 
in  a  redemption  which  equaled  and  even  surpassed  the  original  creation. — J.J.C. 

985.  J.  Bligh,  “The  Bible  on  Aggression,”  Month  1  (2,  70  )  80-94. 

Christ  says :  “Do  not  be  aggressive,  be  meek ;  do  not  resist  when  you  are 
attacked ;  do  not  revolt,  but  render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s ;  do 
not  be  acquisitive,  but  on  the  contrary,  renounce  what  you  possess ;  do  not  be 
ambitious — choose  to  serve  rather  than  to  rule.”  Man  can  find  contentment  and 
maintain  self-esteem  in  such  a  way  of  life  only  if  he  is  firmly  convinced  that 
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God  has  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  his  only  Son  and  that  by  faith  his  relation¬ 
ship  with  God  has  been  adjusted  and  made  right. — D.J.H. 

986.  P.-E.  Bonnard,  “L’origine  de  l’humanite  selon  la  Bible,”  EspVie  79  (48, 
*69)  713-719. 

While  the  Bible  does  not  tell  us  how  man  was  created,  it  does  affirm  that  he 
was  created  by  God  and  does  describe  him  as  terrenus,  socialis  et  religiosus,  and 
deificandus.  The  unity  and  solidarity  of  all  mankind  are  especially  emphasized. 
In  the  centuries  prior  to  the  NT  era  there  had  grown  up  the  desire  for  a  new 
creation  and  a  new  humanity  (Isa  65:17-25;  66:22).  Divine  wisdom  came  to 
be  seen  as  the  image  of  God  (Wis  7:26),  and  there  was  hope  that  this  wisdom 
would  come  and  dwell  among  men.  In  the  NT  Christ  is  pictured  as  presiding 
at  creation,  as  the  beginning  of  God’s  creation,  as  the  pure  reflection  of  divine 
light,  as  pre-existent  wisdom,  and  as  the  new  and  perfect  Adam. — D.J.H. 

987.  A.  Brekelmans,  “Origin  and  Function  of  Creeds  in  the  Early  Church,” 
Concilium  51  (70)  33-42. 

The  creeds  which  arose  in  liturgical  settings  are  the  most  direct  and  spon¬ 
taneous  expression  of  the  living  faith.  In  Paul’s  epistles  and  Apoc  especially 
we  find  hymns  and  fragments  which  must  have  originated  in  the  early  church’s 
worship;  the  doxologies  in  Rom  16:27;  2  Cor  1:20,  etc.,  are  also  striking  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  inner  structure  of  Christian  prayer.  The  baptismal  creeds 
express  the  dialogue  between  the  catechumen  and  the  church,  tending  toward 
agreement;  the  conversation  between  Philip  and  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  in  Acts 
8:36-38  may  reflect  this  form.  In  the  doctrinal  creeds  one  must  distinguish 
between  the  anti-heretical  or  conciliar  creeds  and  the  catechetical  creeds.  While 
both  forms  use  NT  formulas  extensively,  they  arose  later  in  the  church’s  history 
within  the  framework  of  the  fight  against  heresy  and  the  necessity  for  religious 
instruction. — D.J.H. 

988r.  H.  Conzelmann,  An  Outline  of  the  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  [cf. 

NT  A  13,  p.  407;  §  14-662r]. 

J.  J.  O’Rourke,  TheolStud  31  (1,  70)  184-186. — Once  C  assumes  for  the  sake 
of  argument  an  extreme  view  regarding  the  influence  of  the  community  on  the 
formation  of  the  Gospel  tradition,  he  cannot  logically  use  this  material  for 
determining  the  teaching  of  Jesus  or  Jesus’  view  of  himself;  yet  to  some  extent 
he  does  precisely  this.  Furthermore,  when  discussing  Matthew’s  attitude  toward 
casuistry,  John’s  view  of  the  resurrection  and  Paul’s  use  of  the  “wrath  of  God” 
theme,  C  makes  contradictory  statements.  The  volume  gives  the  impression  that 
C  did  not  really  think  his  positions  through,  that  he  has  presented  us  with  a 
collection  of  lectures  written  in  isolation  from  one  another. — D.J.H. 

989r.  - ,  Idem. 

F.  Stagg,  RevExp  67  (1,  70)  95-97. — This  could  well  be  C’s  magnum  opus 
and  most  likely  will  be  at  the  center  of  NT  study  for  years  to  come.  More 
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attention  might  have  been  given  to  what  is  common  to  all  early  Christian  faith 
and  thought  as  well  as  to  what  is  diverse.  Furthermore,  C’s  concern  with  man 
as  sinner,  his  position  on  the  appropriation  of  righteousness  by  faith,  his  state¬ 
ment  that  Jesus  did  not  found  a  church,  and  his  discussion  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
are  all  questionable. — D.J.H. 

990.  W.  R.  Cook,  “Biblical  Light  on  the  Christian’s  Civil  Responsibility,” 
BiblSac  127  (505,  70)  44-57. 

The  teaching  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  Jesus,  of  Peter  and  Paul  regarding  civil 
government  is  summarized.  From  the  study  it  is  clear  that  government  is  God- 
ordained  but  not  necessarily  God-constituted  or  God-approved  in  all  particulars. 
While  no  specific  instruction  is  given  which  determines  where  the  line  is  to  be 
drawn  between  what  is  Caesar’s  and  what  is  God’s,  the  Bible  does  provide 
ample  instruction  which  enables  one  to  make  such  judgments  for  himself. — J.J.C. 

991  r.  J.  Ernst,  Die  eschatologischen  Gegenspieler  in  den  Schriften  des  Neuen 
Testaments  [cf.  NTA  12,  p.  267;  §§  13-373r — 374r]. 

B.  Rigaux,  TheolRev  65  (4,  ’69)  298-300. — The  volume  gives  a  clear  and 
well-balanced  presentation,  does  justice  to  the  views  of  scholars  quoted,  and 
brings  up  to  date  the  discussion  of  topics  which  the  reviewer  treated  in  his 
1932  dissertation.  One  could  wish,  however,  that  there  had  been  more  use  made 
of  the  Qumran  texts  and  that  besides  the  literary  analysis  greater  attention  had 
been  paid  to  the  thought  currents  which  could  affect  the  themes  under  considera¬ 
tion.  The  structure  of  the  book  seems  to  produce  detached  passages  rather  than 
a  unified  viewpoint.  Nevertheless  the  volume  is  a  valuable  contribution  and  a 
significant  advance  toward  an  emerging  synthesis  which  is  yet  to  come. — J.J.C. 

992.  L.  E.  Froom,  “Las  maravillas  de  la  Encarnacion,”  RevistBib  31  (3,  ’69) 
129-142;  (4,  ’69)  215-228. 

Theological  study  of  the  incarnation  which  highlights  the  continuity  between 
OT  prophecy  and  NT  fulfillment. 

993.  C.  J.  Galloway,  “The  Bible  on  God’s  Existence,”  CrossCrown  22  (1, 
70)  68-78. 

“Scripture  has  no  fear  that  God  may  be  nothing  but  a  monstrous  projection 
of  men’s  subjective  needs  and  yearnings.  For  Scripture,  in  spite  of  all  his  in¬ 
comprehensibility  and  sublimity,  God  is  simply  there.”  Both  the  OT  and  Rom 
bear  this  out.  History,  not  philosophy,  is  the  motive  of  conversion  to  God. — 
S.E.S. 

994.  R.  Gehrke,  “The  Biblical  View  of  the  Sexual  Polarity,”  ConcTheolMon 
41  (4,  70)  195-205. 

Gen  6:1-4  was  a  breakthrough  insofar  as  it  “demythed”  contemporary  world 
views  and  led  to  the  normative  view  of  Gen  1:27  ffi.  wherein  v.  27c  limits  and 
defines  v.  27b.  The  NT  in  its  turn  presupposes  and  continues  the  OT  view  of 
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sexual  polarity  but  breaks  through  to  the  addition  of  a  new  dimension,  the 
eschatological  (seen  especially  in  Eph  5:22-33). — S.E.S. 

995.  C.  Journet,  “Until  Death  Do  Us  Part,”  HomPastRev  70  (6,  70)  444-459. 

An  English  version  of  J’s  1966  article  defending  the  indissolubility  of  marriage 

[§  11-447]. 

996.  J.  Y.  Lee,  “Bultmann’s  Existentialist  Interpretation  and  the  Problem  of 
Evil,”  JournRelT bought  26  (3,  ’69)  65-80. 

Bultmann’s  existentialist  interpretation  rests  upon  a  combination  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  NT  concept  of  faith  and  the  Heideggerian  concept  of  authentic 
existence.  Against  this  background,  to  confront  the  problem  of  natural  evil 
Bultmann  calls  upon  modern  science  and  natural  law,  effectively  negating  the 
reality  of  the  problem.  He  solves  the  problem  of  moral  evil  “by  transferring 
man’s  ontic  state  to  authentic  existence  through  faith  in  the  redemptive  act  of 
God  in  Christ  on  the  cross.”  Both  in  its  principles  and  in  its  conclusions  this 
solution  is  open  to  a  series  of  criticisms. — G.W.M. 

997.  S.  H.  Moffett,  “What  is  the  Evangel?”  ChristT oday  14  (12,  70)  515-518. 

The  gospel  in  the  NT  is  (1)  apostolic,  a  message  of  power  and  of  the  facts 
of  death  and  life,  (2)  messianic,  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  and  (3)  angelic,  Lk 
2:10. 

998.  G.  Saraggi,  “L’emigrazione  nella  storia  della  salvezza,”  PalCler  48  (24, 
’69)  1531-36;  49  (1,  70)  28-33. 

Although  the  theme  of  emigration  has  not  been  worked  out  theologically, 
both  the  OT  (e.g.  the  Exodus)  and  the  NT  (e.g.  Christ  as  a  stranger  in  an¬ 
other  land)  provide  a  basis  for  such  a  theology. 

999.  G.  F.  Snyder,  “The  Literalization  of  the  Apocalyptic  Form  in  the  New 
Testament  Church,”  BibRes  14  (’69)  5-18. 

The  heart  of  biblical  apocalyptic  theology  is  radically  disjunctive  eschatology 
which  affirms  the  absolute  validity  of  God’s  promise  to  mankind  through  Israel 
and  of  the  historical  locus  of  its  fulfillment  while  denying  that  present  history 
or  the  present  institutions  of  man  could  lead  to  that  fulfillment.  It  was  the 
apocalyptic  form  which  most  clearly  communicated  this  radically  disjunctive 
eschatology.  While  this  age  might  be  described  historically  in  the  apocalyptic 
form,  the  disjuncture  and  the  coming  age  were  described  mythologically.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  mythological  nature  apocalypticism  may  appear  transcendental  in 
character,  but  that  is  only  an  appearance  of  the  form.  Radically  disjunctive 
eschatology  is  not  transcendent.  It  is  merely  the  affirmation  that  the  eschato¬ 
logical  pull  calls  for  newness  rather  than  structural  continuity.  In  the  Hellenistic 
world  this  apocalyptic  form  was  misunderstood.  In  some  instances  it  was 
literalized  dualistically  (i.e.  the  myth  becomes  cosmology)  so  that  a  struggle 
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between  flesh  and  spirit  resulted.  In  some  instances  it  was  literalized  chrono¬ 
logically  (i.e.  the  myth  becomes  history)  so  that  an  actual  end  of  time  was 
expected.  The  misunderstandings  that  arose  from  these  two  literalizations  forced 
the  church  to  rest  its  eschatology  more  firmly  on  the  incarnation. 

To  test  the  above  thesis  examples  of  literalization  of  the  apocalyptic  form  in 
the  Pauline  churches  are  given:  1  Cor  6:12-20;  1  Cor  7;  1  Thes  4:9-12.  For 
instance,  in  1  Cor  6:12-20  it  can  be  seen  that  Paul  used  the  so-called  Watcher 
myth  of  the  origin  of  evil  to  preach  a  radical  disjuncture  between  law  and 
wisdom,  to  attack  the  continuing  institutions  of  men.  The  Corinthians  literalized 
Paul’s  apocalyptic  preaching  in  terms  of  a  sarx-pneuma  dualism. — R.J.K. 

1000.  R.  Vande  Walle,  “The  Sin  in  the  Garden  and  the  Sinfulness  of  the 
World,”  IndJournTheol  18  (2-3,  ’69)  124-164. 

An  exposition  of  modern  exegetical  and  theological  positions  regarding 
original  sin  which  includes  recent  discussion  of  relevant  NT  passages. 

1001.  J.  Van  Nuland,  “Semantique  et  theologie  biblique,”  Bijdragen  30  (2, 
’69)  140-153. 

Insights  derived  from  modern  studies  in  semantics  open  up  new  avenues  of 
approach  for  solving  some  of  the  problems  being  debated  in  the  field  of  biblical 
theology. 

1002.  B.  Vawter,  “El  termino  ‘pecado’  en  la  Biblia,”  RevistBib  31  (2,  ’69) 
106-109. 

Translation  of  an  article  from  TheolDig  10  (4,  ’62)  223-226  [§  7-629]. 

1003.  J.  A.  Walther,  “The  Significance  of  Methodology  for  Biblical  Theol¬ 
ogy,”  Perspective  10  (3,  ’69)  217-233. 

The  major  textbooks  which  dominate  the  field  of  NT  theology  today  make 
little  reference  to  the  church’s  extensive  use  of  the  OT  and  emphasize  the 
diversity  of  beliefs  in  the  early  Christian  community.  Perhaps  a  more  adequate 
methodology  can  be  developed  from  an  analysis  of  NT  faith  itself.  The  theo¬ 
logical  thinking  of  the  early  church  was  shaped  by  the  conviction  of  a  genuine 
continuity  existing  between  the  OT  and  the  NT.  Furthermore,  the  NT  takes 
some  pains  to  eschew  a  heterogeneous  appearance  in  regard  to  faith  and  teach¬ 
ing;  those  who  proclaim  “another  gospel”  are  presumably  represented  in  the 
NT  only  by  reaction.  Therefore,  biblical  theology  should  be  seen  as  encompassing 
both  Testaments  and  as  concerned  with  the  great  motifs  (e.g.  promise,  captivity 
and  deliverance,  covenant,  cult,  etc.)  by  which  the  people  of  God  has  expressed 
its  experience  of  life.  In  dealing  with  NT  passages  the  crucial  question  will  be 
how  such  a  passage  has  understood  Hebrew  religion  in  the  light  of  the  new 
and  revolutionary  messianic  fulfillment.  Conceived  in  this  manner,  biblical 
theology  would  serve  to  bridge  the  gap  between  exegesis  and  systematics  in 
the  seminary  curriculum. — D.J.H. 
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Early  Church 

1004.  S.  P.  Brock,  “Notes  on  some  Texts  in  the  Mingana  Collection,”  Journ 
SemStud  14  (2,  ’69)  205-226. 

Information  on  MSS  (mainly  Syriac)  of  apocryphal,  pseudepigraphic  and 
other  texts  conserved  in  the  Mingana  Collection.  These  notes  are  designed  to 
supplement  the  data  given  in  Mingana’s  catalogues. 

1005r.  H.  Conzelmann,  Geschichte  des  Urchristentums  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  119]. 

M.  Hengel,  EvangKomm  3  (2,  ’70)  112-114. — Fully  conscious  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  dangers  involved  in  his  undertaking,  C  displays  great  clarity  and 
prudence.  For  students,  pastors  and  interested  laymen  this  is  a  very  readable 
introduction  to  the  state  of  the  discussion  and  a  lucid  and  concise  statement  of 
the  prevailing  consensus  in  German  scholarship.  Detailed  criticisms  on  par¬ 
ticular  points  are  presented. — D .J.H. 

1006.  J.  R.  Hinnells,  “Zoroastrian  Saviour  Imagery  and  its  Influence  on  the 
New  Testament,”  Numen  16  (3,  ’69)  161-185. 

The  title  Sosyant  can  be  translated  “redeemer”  or  “savior,”  and  the  very  form 
of  the  word  shows  that  the  figure’s  work  lies  in  the  future.  In  the  singular  it 
definitely  refers  to  the  eschatological  savior  who  will  be  born  of  a  virgin  at 
the  end  of  the  world  but  who  will  also  be  a  son  of  Zoroaster.  His  task  is  to 
restore  the  world,  which  involves  the  defeat  of  the  demons,  raising  the  dead, 
assembling  men  and  administering  judgment  upon  them.  The  result  of  this 
work  is  a  return  to  the  primeval  state  which  existed  before  the  assault  of 
Ahriman. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  Zoroastrian  savior  figure  has  influenced  the  Jewish- 
Christian  tradition,  but  this  influence  probably  took  place  at  a  later  date  than  is 
usually  suggested.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  elements  described  above  occur  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Jewish  tradition  at  a  date  later  than  Dan  7,  that  is,  in  the 
intertestamental  literature  and  more  clearly  in  the  NT.  The  occasion  for  this 
influence  rests  in  the  Jewish-Parthian  contacts  which  began  in  the  2nd  century 
B.C.  but  which  came  to  a  climax  with  the  Parthian  invasion  of  40  B.C. 
Apocalyptic  speculation  may  have  flourished  among  the  pro-Parthian  party. 
Furthermore,  there  was  much  contact  between  the  Parthians  and  the  Jewish 
Diaspora.  Perhaps  the  response  to  Seleucid  and  Roman  oppression  was  shaped 
under  the  influence  of  a  sympathetic  ally.  In  fact,  since  Parthian  culture  was 
firmly  established  in  centers  into  which  the  early  church  moved,  it  is  at  least 
historically  possible  that  Zoroastrian  influence  was  conveyed  directly  to  early 
Christian  apocalyptic  without  the  mediation  of  Jewish  thought. — D.J.H. 

1007r.  J.  Lindblom,  Gesichte  und  Offenbarungen  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  410]. 

J.  L.  McKenzie,  Biblica  50  (4,  ’69)  580-582. — By  his  phenomenological 
analysis  of  prophetic  experiences  recorded  in  the  NT  L  has  opened  up  previously 
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neglected  areas.  However,  his  distinction  between  “Christophany”  and  “Christ- 
epiphany”  is  not  perfectly  suited  to  the  literary  phenomena  (e.g.  1  Cor  15:4-8), 
and  his  description  of  the  NT  prophets  does  not  sufficiently  emphasize  the  fact 
that  by  NT  times  the  term  had  lost  its  classical  meaning  and  was  used  more  of 
those  who  read  minds  and  predicted  the  future.  Moreover,  the  usual  explanation 
that  prophecy  was  suppressed  by  the  hierarchy  in  the  post-apostolic  church  is 
not  invalidated  by  L’s  suggestion  that  prophecy  was  given  an  intolerably  bad 
name  by  the  Montanists. — D.J.H. 

1008r.  J.  N.  Sevenster,  Do  You  Know  Greek f  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  412;  §  14- 
690r] . 

W.  Vischer,  “Savez-vous  le  grec?”  EtudTheolRel  45  (1,  ’70)  63-87. — A 
lengthy  summary  of  the  argument  along  with  relevant  supplementary  material. 
S  has  proved  that  Greek  was  known  and  used  among  all  classes  of  Palestinian 
society  in  Jesus’  time  and  was  especially  common  in  Galilee.  In  the  light  of  the 
evidence  compiled  one  cannot  reject  the  possibility  that  Jesus  spoke  Greek  on 
certain  occasions;  for  example,  when  proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
Decapolis  and  in  Transjordan  or  when  answering  Pilate.  Unfortunately,  we 
will  probably  never  be  able  to  determine  the  exact  wording  of  sayings  originally 
formulated  in  Greek. — D.J.H. 

1009.  F.  Vattioni,  “Appunti  sulla  vita  primitiva  cristiana,”  Augustinicmum 
9  (3,  ’69)  455-483. 

A  series  of  notes  on  Jewish  and  early  Christian  vocabulary  and  practices: 
terms  used  for  place  of  prayer  or  synagogue  ( proseuche ,  hebraike,  sambateion, 
“holy  place,”  “place”),  the  terminology  and  practice  of  reading  from  the  Bible 
in  Jewish  and  Christian  worship,  the  word  prnsh  in  the  Aramaic  Noarah  in¬ 
scription  (indicates  the  office  of  elder  in  the  synagogue),  the  etymology  of  the 
name  Sapphira  (Acts  5:1),  the  word  “place”  used  for  a  tomb  (cf.  Mt  28:6), 
and  the  custom  of  praying  facing  the  sun. — G.W.M. 

1010.  W.  Wiefel,  “Fluch  und  Sakralrecht.  Religionsgeschichtliche  Prolego¬ 
mena  zur  Friihentwicklung  des  Kirchenrechts,”  Numen  16  (3,  ’69)  211- 
233. 

The  curse  is  a  religious  act  not  unrelated  to  prayer.  It  has  the  double  character 
of  a  personal  sacral  self-defense  and  a  communitarian  sanction.  In  the  NT  the 
curse  is  both  forbidden  and  adopted.  An  examination  of  the  role  of  cursing  in 
the  NT  and  in  Greek  religion  suggests  the  following  observations.  (1)  The 
curse  is  an  act  of  protection  for  the  community.  (2)  As  a  means  of  punishment 
it  is  directed  to  an  other-worldly  realm.  (3)  The  activity  of  cursing  or  banning 
is  an  essential  element  of  the  early  Christian  community.  (4)  Since  it  is  not 
only  a  spiritual  but  a  social  entity,  early  Christianity  with  its  sacral  law  is  part 
of  a  historical  context  that  extends  from  the  ancient  theocratic  order  to  the 
exclusive  cultic  communities  of  imperial  times. — G.W.M. 
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Archaeology 

1011.  V.  Corbo,  “Chronique  archeologique:  Capharnaiim,”  RevBib  76  (4,  ’69) 
557-563,  plate  xxvi. 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  excavations  undertaken  in  the  area  of  the  octag¬ 
onal  basilica  at  Capernaum  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  1968. 

1012.  E.  A.  LaVerdiere,  “Masada — The  Zealot  Synagogue,”  BibToday  46 
(70)  3176-89. 

An  illustrated  account  of  the  archaeology  of  the  Masada  synagogue  and  of 
the  place  of  the  synagogue  in  Palestine  in  the  Second  Temple  period. 

1013.  E.  M.  Meyers,  “Secondary  Burials  in  Palestine,”  Bib  Arch  33  (1,  70) 
2-29. 

A  survey  of  evidence  for  ossilegium  or  secondary  burial  in  Palestine  from 
Neolithic  times  through  the  biblical  period  suggests  that  the  custom  of  bone 
gathering  in  Hellenistic  and  Roman  times  was  not  at  all  foreign  or  alien  to  the 
Jewish  tradition.  Furthermore,  the  separate  bone  chambers  or  charnal  houses, 
so  common  in  the  late  Hellenistic  period,  are  similar  to  the  Iron  Age  bone 
chambers  of  Tell  Fara‘  and  Tell  en-Nasbeh.  Another  feature  of  Iron  Age  tombs 
which  continues  into  later  periods  is  the  communal  ossuary  or  central  depression 
in  the  rectangular  bench  tomb.  The  individual  ossuary  is  only  a  variant  of  the 
custom  of  ossilegium  and  should  not  be  overestimated.  While  most  scholars 
maintain  that  ossuaries  appear  around  40  B.C.  and  disappear  after  A.D.  70, 
it  would  be  most  .strange  to  find  any  burial  custom  as  striking  as  this  limited  to 
so  short  a  span  of  time.  While  the  NT  makes  no  mention  of  ossilegium,  the 
preservation  of  the  martyr’s  remains  and  the  veneration  of  Christian  saints 
whose  relics  were  preserved  in  chests  are  probably  outgrowths  of  ancient  Near 
Eastern  burial  customs. — D.J.H. 

1014.  G.  Rust,  “La  Sankta  Mangejo”  [The  Sacred  Meal],  BibRevuo  5  (5, 
’69)  295-296. 

The  theme  of  B.  Bagatti’s  article  on  the  coenaculum  [§  13-1067]  needs 
further  investigation,  especially  since  numerous  questions  (here  noted)  remain 
unanswered. 

Judaism 

101 5r.  Apocalypse  de  Baruch ,  ed.  P.  Bogaert  [cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  254]. 

A.  de  Halleux,  Muse  on  82  (3-4,  ’69)  523-526. — Summary  of  positions  held 
in  the  introductory  volume,  and  several  detailed  suggestions  for  alternative 
translations. 

1016.  E.  Bammel,  “Der  Tod  Jesu  in  einer  Toledoth  Jeschu’-Uberlieferung,” 
AnnSwedTheolInst  6  (’68)  124-131. 

A  paragraph  in  a  travel  account  of  the  early  17th-century  traveler  G.  Sandys 
offers  an  indirect  witness  to  the  Toledoth  Jeshu  tradition  about  the  death  of 
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Jesus;  the  text  is  compared  in  detail  with  other  witnesses  to  the  tradition. — 
G.W.M. 

1017.  S.  Benko,  “The  Edict  of  Claudius  of  A.D.  49  and  the  Instigator 
Chrestus,”  TheolZeit  25  (6,  ’69)  406-418. 

The  edict  of  Claudius  as  reported  by  Suetonius  (“Iudaeos  impulsore  Chresto 
assidue  tumultuantes  Roma  expulit”)  can  be  best  understood  within  the  general 
framework  of  the  Jewish-Gentile  Kulturkampf,  and  consequently  Chrestus,  in 
all  probability,  was  an  extremist  leader  in  the  Jewish  community  of  Rome. 
The  proper  name  “Chrestus”  is  amply  attested  in  ancient  Latin  documents. 
Suetonius  was  familiar  with  groups  of  Christians  and  knew  how  to  spell  Chris - 
tus.  He  could  not  have  believed  that  Christ  was  still  alive  and  active  in  Rome 
in  A.D.  49.  Therefore,  Chrestus  was  most  likely  a  member  of  the  Jewish  reli¬ 
gious-political  movement  which  expected  the  kingdom  of  God  to  come  through 
violence.  After  the  reign  of  Gaius,  the  Jews  probably  saw  the  Roman  emperor 
as  the  Antichrist,  and  there  arose  disturbances  under  the  leadership  of  Theudas, 
Annibas,  Tholomaeus  and  others.  It  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  disturbances 
in  Rome  were  similar  in  character.  There  is  no  solid  evidence  that  Christians 
were  involved  in  these  uprisings. — D.J.H. 

1018r.  A.  Diez  Macho,  Neophyti  1:  Targum  palestinense,  Ms  de  la  Biblioteca 
Vaticana.  Tomo  I:  Genesis.  Edicion  pnncipe,  introduccion  general  y 
version  castellana,  trans.  R.  Le  Deaut  (French),  M.  McNamara  and 
M.  Maher  (English),  Textos  y  estudios  7  (Madrid:  Consejo  superior 
de  investigaciones  cientificas,  1968),  138*  and  643  pp. 

J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  CathBibQuart  32  (1,  ’70)  107-112. — The  editor  and  his  col¬ 
laborators  are  to  be  sincerely  congratulated  on  this  excellent  beginning.  Neofiti 
I,  however,  has  not  been  copied  in  the  most  careful  manner,  and  D-M  has  intro¬ 
duced  corrections  into  the  text  and  put  the  erroneous  forms  in  the  apparatus 
criticus  whereas  it  should  have  been  done  the  other  way  around.  Furthermore, 
D-M’s  arguments  for  an  early  dating  are  not  rigorous  enough  in  their  logic 
and  depend  too  much  on  statements  of  authority  without  any  real  proof. — 
D.J.H. 

1019r.  - ,  Idem. 

J.  L.  Lacave,  Sefarad  29  (1,  ’69)  81-86. — Description  of  the  work  and  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  editor’s  arguments  on  the  dating  of  Neofiti  I  and  its  relation  to 
other  Targums.  D  might  have  dealt  more  adequately  with  M.  McNamara’s 
arguments  against  a  pre-Mishnaic  date,  for  example,  by  attacking  them  on 
methodological  grounds.  The  principles  of  A.  M.  Goldberg’s  work  on  the  use 
of  sekind  must  be  applied  to  the  Targums.  This  is  a  carefully  edited  work  of 
immense  importance  for  future  research. — G.W.M. 

1020.  W.  Eck,  “Die  Eroberung  von  Masada  und  eine  neue  Inschrift  des  L. 
Flavius  Silva  Nonius  Bassus,”  ZeitNTWiss  60  (3-4,  ’69)  282-289. 

Two  inscriptions  found  at  Urbisaglia  (ancient  Urbs  Salvia)  in  1957  suggest 
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that  Flavius  Silva  could  not  have  gone  to  Judea  before  March  of  A.D.  73. 
Therefore  it  is  more  likely  that  Masada  was  conquered  by  Flavius  Silva  in 
April  of  A.D.  74  than  in  April  of  A.D.  73.  This  latter  date,  which  has  been 
generally  accepted,  is  merely  an  inference  from  Josephus;  Josephus  himself 
does  not  give  exact  chronological  data. — D.J.H. 

1021.  W.  E.  Gerber,  “Interpretationen  zu  tannaitischen  Diskussionen,”  Zeit 
DeutschMorgGes  119  (1,  ’69)  17-28. 

In  the  tannaitic  tradition  there  are  many  discussions  of  the  opposing  views 
attributed  to  the  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel  in  which  a  later  rabbi  states 
that  the  schools  are  actually  not  in  disagreement  over  the  point  at  issue  and 
then  goes  on  to  explain  how  the  two  statements  should  be  harmonized.  Examples 
of  this  practice  may  be  found  in  tosPeah  3:2,  tosYomTob  1:8,  tosMaksh  1:2, 
Erub  1:2,  tosYomTob  1:11,  and  bYeb  95a.  This  same  schema  is  also  applied  to 
discussions  between  two  rabbis  or  between  a  rabbi  and  a  group  of  scholars. — 
D.J.H. 

1022.  J.  Gutmann,  “A  Note  on  the  Temple  Menorah,”  ZeitNTIViss  60  (3-4, 
’69)  289-291. 

The  confusion  between  the  10  lampstands  of  Solomon’s  Temple  (1  Kgs  7:49; 
Jer  52:19)  and  the  ahistorical  menorah  in  the  tabernacle  (Exod  25:31-40; 
37:17-24)  stems  from  the  effort  of  the  priestly  writers  to  legitimize  the  menorah 
they  saw  in  the  Second  Temple.  It  cannot  be  said  with  any  certainty  that  the 
Temple  menorah  must  have  had  a  three-legged  base  as  those  depicted  on  syn¬ 
agogue  walls  and  mosaics  have.  The  reproduction  of  the  Temple  menorah  was 
forbidden  only  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  but  we  do  not  yet  have  archaeological 
evidence  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  prohibition  was  in  fact  observed. — 
D.J.H. 

1023.  K.  Haacker,  “Assumptio  Mosis — eine  samaritanische  Schrift?”  Theol 
Zeit  25  (6,  ’69)  385-405. 

The  observation  that  the  group  responsible  for  the  Assumption  of  Moses 
sees  itself  not  as  a  sect  but  as  the  true  Israel  and  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Deuteronomic  tradition  suggests  that  this  may  be  a  Samaritan  composition. 
Comparison  of  the  work  with  the  basic  concepts  of  Samaritan  theology  con¬ 
firms  this  hypothesis.  The  cultic  place  where  Joshua  is  to  store  the  holy  books 
in  1:17-18  is  certainly  Mount  Gerizim.  The  descriptions  of  Moses  as  an  almost 
superhuman  mediator  (11:9-11,  16,  17)  and  as  being  created  before  the  world 
(1:14)  have  exact  parallels  in  the  Samaritan  tradition.  Joshua  is  depicted  as 
founding  a  kingdom  (2:1-2),  as  preserving  the  books  of  Moses  (10:11)  and  as 
Moses’  successor  (10:15),  just  as  he  is  portrayed  in  Samaritan  works.  The 
Samaritan  understanding  of  history,  according  to  which  the  time  of  grace  in¬ 
cludes  the  kingdom  of  Joshua  and  his  successors  through  Samson  and  the  time 
of  divine  displeasure  begins  with  Eli,  is  mirrored  in  chaps.  2 — 8.  The  mention 
of  crucifixion  as  the  punishment  for  circumcision  in  8:1  must  refer  to  Hadrian’s 
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edict  against  the  Samaritans,  and  so  A.D.  135  must  be  the  terminus  a  quo  for 
the  book’s  composition.  It  was  probably  composed  at  some  time  between  135 
and  200.— D  J.H. 

1024r.  W.  Harnisch,  Verhdngnis  und  V erheissung  der  Geschichte  [cf.  NTA 
14,  pp.  256-257]. 

D.  J.  Harrington,  CathBibQuart  32  (1,  ’70)  123-124. — Summary  of  major 
positions.  There  are  significant  issues  (e.g.  the  source  analysis  of  4  Ezra  and 
2  Bar,  the  interrelation  of  the  two  books,  their  relation  to  Pseudo-Philo,  etc.) 
which  H  has  not  chosen  to  discuss  at  any  great  length.  Yet  if  we  confine  our 
judgment  to  what  H  has  actually  done,  we  must  conclude  that  the  study  is  a 
fine  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  4  Ezra  and  2  Bar  as  well  as  a  signif¬ 
icant  step  toward  determining  the  nature  of  apocalyptic  thought. — D.J.H. 
(Author.) 

1025.  J.  Heinemann,  “The  Triennial  Lectionary  Cycle,”  JournJewStud  19 
(1-4,  ’68)  41-48. 

There  was  no  single,  generally  accepted  Sabbath-lectionary  in  use  in  the  1st 
century,  and  all  assertions  regarding  the  reading  of  any  particular  weekly  por¬ 
tion  at  fixed  times  of  the  year  are  entirely  unfounded  speculation.  “There  is 
consequently  no  jusification  at  all  for  interpreting  New  Testament  sermons 
in  the  light  of  the  weekly  pericopes  supposedly  read  at  the  given  (or  inferred) 
dates  on  which  such  sermons  were  preached.” — D.J.H. 

1026.  A.  Mikolasek,  “Les  Samaritains  Gardiens  de  la  Loi  contre  les  Pro- 
phetes,”  CommViat  12  (3,  ’69)  139-148. 

With  a  view  to  determining  the  identity  and  character  of  the  Samaritans 
in  the  NT,  the  thesis  is  proposed  with  respect  to  their  history  that  the  Samaritan 
split  with  Judaism  occurred  in  the  context  of  Samaritan  defense  of  the  Law 
(their  own  product)  against  Jewish  reform  in  the  person  of  the  prophets. 

1027.  E.  Pax,  “  ‘Essen  und  Trinken.’  Streiflichter  aus  neutestamentlicher  und 
nachbiblischer  Zeit,”  BibLeb  10  (4,  ’69)  275-291. 

In  the  Orient  the  meal  is  a  sign  of  community  and  hospitality.  Since  the  meal 
has  a  decidedly  religious  character,  it  is  accompanied  by  prayers  and  closely 
connected  with  major  religious  festivals  such  as  Passover.  The  food  laws  reg¬ 
ulating  the  conduct  of  the  meal  are  primarily  cultic  and  cannot  be  explained 
merely  as  hygienic  requirements.  The  NT  and  Talmudic  phrase  “reclining  at 
table”  in  the  generic  sense  of  “eating”  suggests  that  Hellenistic-Roman  prac¬ 
tices  have  influenced  Jewish  usage.  There  were  two  times  in  the  day  for  eating: 
9  A.M.  and  between  4  and  5  P.M.  The  bread  was  broken  by  the  head  of  the 
family  and  distributed  to  those  sharing  the  meal.  Bread  with  salt,  vegetables, 
rice  and  cheese  were  the  staples  of  daily  life.  When  one  compares  the  references 
in  the  OT  and  the  NT,  one  sees  that  fish  became  increasingly  popular  in  post- 
exilic  times.  Meat  and  wine  were  generally  reserved  for  festive  occasions. — 
D.J.H. 
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1028.  A.  Schalit,  “Die  ‘herodianischen’  Patriarchen  und  der  ‘davidische’ 
Herodes,”  AnnSwedT he  oil  nst  6  (’68)  114-123. 

Theodoret’s  assertion  that  the  Jewish  patriarchs  were  of  Herodian  descent 
is  not  his  own  invention,  for  it  corresponds  to  an  attempt  on  Herod’s  part 
falsely  to  establish  a  Hillelite  descent  from  the  Davidic  line. — G.W.M. 

1029.  P.  Winter,  “Bibliography  to  Josephus,  Antiquitates  Judaicae,  XVIII, 
63,  64,”  JournHistStud  2  (4,  ’69-70  )  292-296. 

A  selected  bibliography  on  the  Testimonium  Flavianum  classified  according 
to  the  authors’  attitude  toward  its  genuineness. 

1030.  S.  Zeitlin,  “A  Survey  of  Jewish  Historiography:  From  the  Biblical 
Books  to  the  Sefer  Ha-Kabbalah  with  Special  Emphasis  on  Josephus,” 
JewQuartRev  60  (1,  ’69)  37-68.  [Cf.  §  14-341.] 

Josephus’  purpose  in  writing  the  Life  was  to  refute  the  statements  of  Justus 
of  Tiberias  in  his  history  of  the  Jewish  war.  To  do  so,  Josephus  devoted  the 
greatest  part  of  the  book  to  his  affairs  in  Galilee  and  his  peace  mission.  The 
Life  is  an  apologia  pro  vita  sua  and  a  corrective  to  the  War.  [To  be  continued.] 

— D.J.H. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

1031.  J.  M.  Casciaro,  “El  vocabulario  tecnico  de  Qumran  en  relacion  con  el 
concepto  de  Comunidad.  Estudios  preliminares  para  una  eclesiologia 
biblica  (Segunda  parte  y  conclusiones),”  ScriptTheol  1  (2,  ’69)  243-313. 
[Cf.  §  14-343.] 

The  present  installment  studies  terms  for  community  which  occur  in  lQSa, 
1QM,  CD,  in  the  pesharim  on  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms  and  in  the  fragments 
from  the  caves.  These  writings  give  four  possible  equivalents  for  ekklesia — cedd, 
yahad,  qdhdl  and  sod.  From  the  study  of  the  MT  and  the  LXX  qdhdl  has  been 
generally  accepted  as  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of  ekklesia.  From  the  Qumran  docu¬ 
ments,  however,  it  seems  that  all  four  terms  mentioned  have  some  probability 
with  sod  being  the  most  likely.  Furthermore,  the  Qumran  hymns  offer  valuable 
parallels  to  Mt  16:18.  The  Teacher  of  Righteousness  speaks  of  “my  community” 
and  of  God  founding  it  on  a  rock  (1QH  vi,  26;  vii,  8-9). — J.J.C. 

1032.  J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  “La  genese  litteraire  de  la  Regie  de  la  Com- 
munaute,”  RevBib  76  (4,  ’69)  528-549. 

IQS  has  been  formed  by  successive  additions  to  a  primitive  nucleus.  (1) 
viii,  l-16a  and  ix,  3 — x,  8  represent  the  manifesto  which  expressed  the  ideals 
of  the  movement  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  community  at  Qumran. 
Here  the  duties  of  the  maskil  are  emphasized,  and  those  judged  capable  of  living 
the  life  delineated  in  the  manifesto  are  termed  “men  of  the  community.”  (2) 
viii,  16b-19  and  viii,  20 — ix,  2  present  legislation  which  implies  some  experience 
of  community  life;  here  the  members  are  called  “men  of  holiness.”  Since  viii, 
20 — ix,  2  has  a  more  developed  casuistry  and  establishes  an  apparatus  for  re- 
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pentance,  it  was  probably  composed  after  viii,  16b-19.  (3)  v,  l-13a  and  v, 
15b — vii,  25  incorporate  the  kind  of  detailed  legislation  which  demands  a  well- 
developed  and  stable  community.  The  words  “community”  and  “covenant”  are 
used  very  frequently.  There  are  many  significant  parallels  between  this  stage 
of  IQS  and  lQSa;  they  were  probably  composed  in  the  same  period  of  the 
community’s  history.  (4)  Several  originally  independent  texts  were  then  added 
to  the  first  three  stages  in  an  attempt  to  rekindle  the  community’s  diminishing 
fervor  and  to  infuse  the  “letter”  of  the  rule  with  a  new  “spirit.”  i,  1 — iv,  26 
serves  as  a  hortatory  preface  to  a  rule  whose  spirit  has  been  lost.  The  final  hymn 
in  x,  9 — xi,  22,  which  shares  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  community 
hymns  in  1QH,  serves  a  similar  purpose,  v,  13b-15a  as  well  as  x,  4b  and  6a  were 
interpolated  at  this  stage.  Paleographical  analysis  suggests  that  100-75  B.C. 
be  considered  the  terminus  ante  quem  for  the  composition  of  IQS  (and  hence 
the  fourth  stage  of  development)  while  the  second  and  third  stages  are  probably 
to  be  linked  with  the  archaeological  phases  la  and  lb  respectively. — D.J.H. 

1033.  A.  G.  McL.  Pearce  Higgins,  “A  Few  Thoughts  on  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls,”  ModChurch  13  (2,  70)  198-201. 

The  Qumran  documents  show  how  widespread  messianic  hopes  were,  yet 
the  relative  absence  of  the  messianic  element  in  Christianity  has  been  its  greatest 
source  of  weakness.  Paul,  by  his  stress  of  the  idea  of  sacrifice  and  his  toning 
down  of  the  messianic  aspect,  is  responsible  for  this  anomalous  situation  whereby 
“we  have  accepted  Jesus  the  Christ  in  preference  to  Jesus  the  Messiah.”  A  re¬ 
turn  to  the  concept  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  will  help  us  regain  the  Christianity 
that  Jesus  meant  it  to  be. — S.E.S. 

1034.  J.  M.  Rosenthal,  “Biblical  Exegesis  of  4QpIs,”  JewQuartRev  60  (1,  ’69) 
27-36. 

The  author  of  4QpIsa  was  familiar  with  the  rabbinic  interpretations  of  Isa 
10 — 11:  Sennacherib  is  equated  with  Gog  and  Magog;  a  battle  of  the  messianic 
period  is  to  take  place  in  the  Plain  of  Acco;  Isa  10:19  refers  to  people  rather 
than  to  trees;  Lebanon  in  10:34  signifies  the  enemies  of  Israel  at  the  end  of 
days;  God  will  sustain  the  messiah  with  words  of  Torah.  Furthermore,  the 
word  pitgdm  is  used  in  its  late  sense  as  the  Aramaic  equivalent  of  peser.  In 
view  of  these  examples,  it  seems  that  the  Karaite  hypothesis  for  the  origin  of 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  must  not  be  brushed  aside. — D.J.H. 

1035.  J.  Schmitt,  “La  purete  sadocite  d’apres  1  QS  III  4-9,”  RevSciRel  44 
(1-2,  70)  214-224. 

Evidence  of  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Qumran  community  with  respect 
to  baptism  and  purity  is  meager.  One  of  the  most  important  passages  is  analyzed 
in  detail  according  to  structure,  literary  form,  vocabulary  and  thought.  The 
passage  serves  to  inform  candidates  of  the  superiority  of  purity  over  mere 
ritual  lustrations. — G.W.M. 
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1036.  B.  E.  Thiering,  “The  Qumran  Interpretation  of  Ezekiel  4,  5-6,”  Aus 
JournBibArch  1  (2,  ’69)  30-34. 

In  CD  i,  5-11  the  Qumran  community  reinterprets  Ezek  4:5-6  by  dating  the 
period  from  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  rather  than  from  the  secession  of  Israel.  Also 
the  figures  in  Ezek  have  been  corrected  by  reference  to  varying  biblical  texts. 
This  suggests  that  Qumran  chronological  calculations  were  centered  not  only 
on  the  beginning  of  the  messianic  era  but  also  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  true 
temple. — D.J.H. 

1037.  A.  S.  van  der  Woude,  “The  Targum  of  Job  from  Qumran  Cave  Eleven,” 
AusJ our nBib Arch  1  (2,  ’69)  19-29. 

HQtgJob  stands  nearer  to  the  official  Aramaic  of  Dan  than  does  lQapGen 
and  so  fills  an  almost  total  vacuum  in  our  knowledge  of  Aramaic.  The  Targum 
by  and  large  follows  its  Hebrew  original  fairly  exactly,  but  at  points  there  are 
fairly  lengthy  additions,  abbreviations  and  instances  of  rationalizing  tendencies. 
The  Targum  has  practically  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  of  the  LXX.  [The 
article  originally  appeared  in  German  in  Supplements  to  Vetus  Testamentum 
9  (’62)  322-331.]— D.J.H. 

Gnosticism 

1038.  A.  Bohlig,  “Zu  gnostischen  Grundlagen  der  Civitas-Dei-Vorstellung  bei 
Augustin,”  ZeitNTWiss  60  (3-4,  ’69)  291-295. 

P.  Alfaric’s  suggestion  that  Augustine  knew  Sethian  writings  that  may  have 
been  popular  with  Manicheans  is  confirmed  by  the  Nag  Hammadi  library.  Two 
of  its  Sethian  works,  the  Apocalypse  of  Adam  and  the  Egyptian  Gospel,  pro¬ 
vide  a  background,  in  terms  of  the  race  of  Seth  as  opposed  to  Adam’s  other 
posterity,  for  some  features  of  Augustine’s  distinction  between  the  heavenly 
and  earthly  cities. — G.W.M. 

1039.  M.  Erbetta,  “Apocryphon  Johannis:  II  libro  segreto  di  Giovanni  (AJ). 
100-150  (testo  d’lreneo),”  EuntDoc  22  (1-3,  ’69)  611-657. 

Introduction,  translation  (based  on  the  Berlin  Codex  version)  and  commen¬ 
tary  containing  explanatory  notes  and  translations  of  variant  passages  in  the 
Nag  Hammadi  versions  and  in  Irenaeus. 

1040.  Y.  O.  Kim,  “The  Gospel  of  Thomas  and  the  Historical  Jesus,”  Northeast 
Asia  Journal  of  Theology  2  (’69)  17-30. 

In  Thomas  the  fundamental  cleavage  between  God  and  man  is  caused  not 
by  man’s  radical  disobedience  to  God’s  will  but  by  ignorance  of  his  origin  and 
destiny  and  of  the  true  God.  The  cross,  repentance  and  forgiveness,  grace  and 
the  deeds  of  Jesus  have  little  importance  because  salvation  depends  merely  on 
man’s  attaining  the  secret  knowledge  imparted  by  Jesus  the  revealer.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Synoptics  attempt  to  give  a  historical  account  about  Jesus 
by  interweaving  his  words  and  deeds  and  to  highlight  the  cross  and  resurrection 
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upon  which  the  salvation  of  man  depends.  Thomas  and  Jn  have  in  common  a 
marked  interest  in  Christology,  fondness  for  antithetical  thinking  and  the  under¬ 
standing  of  Jesus  as  the  representative  of  the  heavenly  world  and  as  pre¬ 
existent.  Yet  while  in  Thomas  the  earthly  Jesus  is  of  little  significance,  Jn 
emphasizes  the  humanity  of  Jesus  as  much  as  he  does  his  divine  nature.  More¬ 
over,  Jn  views  the  relationship  of  Jesus  with  the  Father  essentially  in  terms 
of  a  moral  relationship  in  which  the  Son  is  humbly  obedient  to  the  Father; 
this  element  is  not  found  in  Thomas.  Finally,  in  Jn  Jesus  is  the  consequence  of 
God’s  love  for  all  men  (not  for  selected  individuals)  and  his  work  is  intimately 
connected  with  his  words. — D.J.H. 

1041r.  J.-L.  Menard,  L’Evangile  selon  Philippe  [cf.  §  14-347r]. 

H.-M.  Schenke,  TheolLitZeit  94  (6,  ’69)  430-433. — M  has  the  tendency  to 
search  for  those  points  which  are  characteristic  of  Gnosticism  in  general  and 
to  overlook  what  is  unique  and  problematical  in  the  particular  text  itself.  The 
discussion  of  language  is  done  without  system  and  is  full  of  inaccuracies;  in 
many  places  M  differs  from  M.  Krause’s  corrected  text.  Detailed  criticisms  are 
offered. — D.J.H. 

1042r.  - ,  Idem. 

R.  McL.  Wilson,  VigChrist  23  (4,  ’69)  311-317. — This  edition  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  profiting  wisely  from  much  earlier  work  on  the  document  but  it  is  not 
yet  the  last  word.  M’s  commendable  attempt  to  restate  the  theology  of  Philip 
is  sometimes  supported  by  misleading  documentation.  The  text  still  contains 
some  errors  (on  the  basis  of  M.  Krause’s  work)  and  some  questionable  recon¬ 
structions  in  addition  to  some  well-thought-out  ones.  One  can  differ  with  some 
points  of  translation  but  he  must  appreciate  the  commentary,  which  is  the  major 
contribution  of  the  book. — G.W.M. 

1043.  J.  Menard,  “La  structure  et  la  langue  originale  de  l’Lvangile  de  verite,” 
RevSciRel  44  (1-2,  70)  128-137. 

The  structural  analysis  of  the  Gospel  of  Truth  by  G.  Fecht  [§§  6-569;  7-642; 
8-1164]  is  illuminating  for  the  thought  of  the  work,  but  his  suggestion  that  it 
was  composed  in  Coptic  is  not  satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  P.  Nagel’s  theory 
of  a  Syriac  original  ( Orientalistische  Literaturzeitung  61  [’66]  5-14)  is  not 
acceptable  either.  Neither  scholar  has  attended  to  the  Gnostic  language  of  the 
work  which  is  Valentinian  and  appears  clearly  in  a  Greek  retroversion.  The 
common  element  of  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  worlds  was  the  Greek  language. 
Perhaps  the  Gospel  of  Truth  witnesses  to  a  bilingualism  in  which  Syriac  ex¬ 
pressions  are  written  in  Hellenistic  Greek. — G.W.M. 

1044.  H.-M.  Schenke,  “Das  Agypter-Evangelium  aus  Nag-Hammadi-Codex 
III,”  NTStud  16  (2,  70)  196-208. 

A  new  German  translation  of  the  Egyptian  Gospel  in  the  Codex  III  version. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

INTRODUCTION 

J. -P.  Audet,  Le  pro  jet  evangelique  de  Jesus.  Sa  mise  en  oeuvre ,  son  style,  son 
sens  et  sa  portee  depuis  les  commencements  jusqu’d  la  fin  de  Vdge  apostolique, 
Foi  Vivante  104  (Paris:  Aubier-Montaigne,  1969,  paper  5.40  F),  164  pp. 

From  a  consideration  of  (1)  Jesus’  person  and  behavior  in  the  milieu  of  his 
own  people,  and  (2)  the  early  church’s  knowledge  and  experience  of  Jesus,  Fr. 
Audet  draws  lessons  for  the  pastoral  consciousness  and  activity  of  today’s 
church.  These  chapters  were  originally  lectures  at  the  Pastoral  Institute  of 
Montreal  in  1968. 

K.  Barth,  et  al.,  Comprendre  Bultmann.  Un  dossier  (Paris:  Seuil,  1970), 
191  pp. 

To  bring  French  readers  more  into  contact  with  the  basic  issues  of  the 
Bultmann  debate,  G.  Cottier  has  gathered  this  series  of  five  related  papers:  O. 
Cullmann  on  myth  in  the  NT  writings  (1944),  A.  Vogtle  on  the  hermeneutical 
value  of  the  historical  character  of  the  revelation  of  Christ  [§  12-783],  L. 
Malevez  on  B  and  the  critique  of  theological  language,  Cottier’s  own  analysis 
of  the  epistemological  presuppositions  of  B’s  Jesus  Christ  and  Mythology,  and 
finally  K.  Barth’s  famous  essay  on  understanding  B. 

Calwer  Hefte,  ed.  T.  Schlatter  (Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1970,  paper  DM  2.50  each), 
47  pp.  each. 

108.  F.  Mildenberger,  Herr,  zeige  uns  den  Vater!  Jesus  als  Erweis  der 
Gottheit  Gottes. 

110.  M.  Hengel,  War  Jesus  Revolutionary 

Mildenberger  finds  that  the  questioning  of  belief  today  provides  us  with  a 
fresh  occasion  to  re-examine  the  attitudes  of  Jesus  and  the  NT  data  in  general 
in  order  to  reformulate  the  reality  of  God  for  today.  Hengel’s  inaugural  lecture 
as  NT  professor  at  Erlangen  argues  that  Jesus’  work  and  proclamation  are  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Zealot  movement  [cf.  §  14-823]. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  1:  From  the  Beginnings  to  Jerome, 
ed.  P.  R.  Ackroyd  and  C.  F.  Evans  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1970,  $14.50),  x  and  649  pp.,  1  fig.,  25  plates.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  final  volume  of  the  Cambridge  History  [cf.  NT  A  8,  p.  278;  14,  p.  99]  is 
now  available.  It  has  18  chapters  in  five  major  divisions:  (1)  language  and 
scripts:  M.  Black  on  biblical  languages  and  D.  Diringer  on  biblical  scripts; 
(2)  books  in  the  ancient  world:  D.  F.  Wiseman  for  the  OT  period  and  C.  H. 
Roberts  for  the  NT  era;  (3)  the  OT:  P.  R.  Ackroyd  on  the  making  of  the 
OT,  G.  W.  Anderson  on  the  canon,  S.  Talmon  on  the  text  and  G.  Vermes  on 
early  OT  exegesis;  (4)  the  NT:  C.  F.  Evans  on  the  making  of  the  NT,  R.  M. 
Grant  on  its  canon,  J.  N.  Birdsall  on  its  text  and  C.  K.  Barrett  on  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  OT  in  the  NT;  (5)  the  Bible  in  the  early  church:  R.  P.  C. 
Hanson  on  early  church  exegesis,  M.  F.  Wiles  on  Origen  and  on  the  Antiochene 
School,  H.  F.  D.  Sparks  on  Jerome,  G.  Bonner  on  Augustine  and  J.  A.  Lamb  on 
the  place  of  the  Bible  in  the  liturgy.  Twenty  pages  of  classified  bibliography 
are  included.  The  whole  three-volume  set  is  available  for  $35.00. 
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S.  de  Dietrich,  Le  renouveau  biblique,  hier  et  aujourd’hui,  I:  Qu’est-ce  que  la 
Bible ?,  II:  Comment  lire  la  Bible?,  Foi  Vivante  110  &  111  (Neuchatel:  Dela- 
chaux  &  Niestle,  1969),  200  pp. ;  193  pp.  Bibliography. 

A  complete  revision  of  Le  Renouveau  biblique,  first  published  in  1945  as  a 
translation  of  Rediscovering  the  Bible  (1942),  this  handy  introduction  for  the 
general  reader  opens  with  general  considerations  (word  of  God,  unity  of  the 
two  Testaments,  Christian  ethics)  and  then  gives  a  brief  survey  of  the  Bible 
through  the  centuries  (mostly  post-Reformation),  with  concentration  on  the 
Bible  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  second  volume  is  more  a  description 
of  how  different  groups  approach  Bible  study  than  it  is  an  introduction  to  the 
specific  books.  Eight  detailed  examples  of  exegesis  are  included,  plus  a  25-page 
bibliography  of  mainly  French  material. 

R.  L.  Harris,  Inspiration  and  Canonicity  of  the  Bible.  An  Historical  and  Ex- 
egetical  Study,  Contemporary  Evangelical  Perspectives  (Rev.  ed. ;  Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan,  1969,  paper  $2.45),  316  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Originally  published  in  1957  and  awarded  first  prize  in  Zondervan’s  Third 
Christian  Textbook  Contest,  this  volume  attempts  to  communicate  the  Evangel- 
ical-Christian  viewpoint  on  inspiration,  canonicity  and  related  topics.  After  dis¬ 
cussing  subjects  such  as  verbal  inspiration  in  history,  the  relation  between  textual 
criticism  and  inspiration,  and  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration, 
H  examines  the  canonicity  of  the  OT  and  the  NT  books  and  concludes  that 
“the  canonicity  of  a  book  of  the  Bible  depends  upon  its  authorship.”  The  author 
is  Dean  of  Faculty  at  Covenant  College  and  Theological  Seminary  in  St.  Louis. 

T.  R.  Henn,  The  Bible  as  Literature  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1970,  $7.00),  270  pp.,  1  plate.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Basing  his  discussion  on  the  KJV,  a  well-known  literary  critic  seeks  to  assess 
the  literary  qualities  of  the  Bible.  Both  Testaments  are  examined  from  the  stand¬ 
points  of  theme  and  range  of  concerns,  language,  style,  imagery,  types  of  persua¬ 
sion,  and  the  use  of  character  and  action.  Special  attention  is  accorded  to  the 
Psalms  and  Job.  The  author  is  President  of  St.  Catharine’s  College  and  reader  in 
Anglo-Irish  Literature  at  Cambridge  University. 

H.  M.  Kuitert,  Do  You  Understand  What  You  Read?  On  Understanding  and 
Interpreting  the  Bible,  trans.  L.  B.  Smedes  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1970, 
paper  $1.95),  111  pp. 

A  translation  of  his  Verstaat  gij  wat  gif  leest?,  this  little  introduction  to  cur¬ 
rent  NT  problems  by  the  professor  of  ethics  at  the  Free  University  in  Amsterdam 
asks  the  general  reader  a  number  of  thought-provoking  questions  on  such  topics 
as  hermeneutics,  revelation,  historicity,  biblical  authority,  etc.  He  points  out  that 
being  faithful  to  the  Scriptures  is  more  complicated  and  demanding  that  it  often 
appears. 

A  New  Testament  Commentary,  ed.  G.  C.  D.  Howley  (Grand  Rapids:  Zonder¬ 
van,  1969,  $7.95),  666  pp. 

Aiming  to  expound  the  NT  text  in  the  light  of  contemporary  Evangelical 
scholarship,  this  entirely  new  commentary  first  offers  14  general  articles  on  topics 
such  as  the  authority  of  the  NT,  text  and  canon,  language,  historical  background, 
the  development  of  doctrine  in  the  NT,  and  the  major  categories  of  NT  writings. 
Then  using  the  RSV  as  the  basic  text,  every  NT  book  is  explained  verse  by 
verse ;  each  commentary  is  accompanied  by  brief  introductory  remarks,  an  outline 
of  contents  and  a  bibliography.  The  list  of  contributors  includes  F.  F.  Bruce, 
A.  R.  Millard,  D.  F.  Payne,  H.  H.  Rowden  and  E.  H.  Trenchard. 
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E.  Schweizer,  Neues  Testament  und  heutige  V  erkiindigung ,  Biblische  Studien, 
Heft  56  (Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener  Verlag,  1969,  paper  DM  7.80),  109 

pp. 

In  an  effort  to  bridge  the  gap  between  exegesis  and  preaching,  S  presents  3 
essays  and  8  exercises  in  sermon  preparation.  The  essays  concern  (1)  exegesis 
between  science  and  faith  [§  13-474],  (2)  unity  and  diversity  of  the  NT  teaching 
on  the  church  (from  Okumenische  Rundschau  6  [’57]  60  ff.)  and  (3)  faith  in  the 
Son  of  God  (from  the  1968  Leenhardt  Festschrift) .  The  sermons  are  on  both 
Gospel  and  Pauline  texts. 

C.  Tresmontant,  Le  probleme  de  la  Revelation  (Paris:  Seuil,  1969,  paper 
24  F),  335  pp. 

A  sequel  to  his  1966  volume  on  the  problem  of  God,  Comment  se  pose  au- 
jourd’hui  le  probleme  de  I’existence  de  Dieu,  this  new  study  asks  how  this  God 
is  manifested  in  history:  what  is  the  nature,  role  and  object  of  revelation.  The 
book  is  in  two  parts:  (I)  the  characteristics  and  modalities  of  revelation  and  (2) 
the  content  of  the  teaching  of  Israel’s  prophets.  The  book  concerns  itself  only 
peripherally  with  the  NT. 

Unbekannte  Bibel.  Beispiele  fur  einen  sachgemassen  Umgang  mit  der  Schrift, 
ed.  W.  Immel  (Kassel:  Stauda,  1969,  paper  DM  14),  186  pp. 

Fifty  brief  essays  on  the  Bible  (over  half  on  NT  topics)  serve  to  orient  the 
general  reader  to  the  Bible,  its  message,  problems  of  interpretation,  major 
theological  themes,  etc.  The  individual  essays  are  composed  by  a  team  of  four, 
including  pastors  and  theologians:  F.  Dickmann,  B.  Gotz,  H.  Lowe  and  C. 
Zippert. 

C.  Westermann,  The  Old  Testament  and  Jesus  Christ ,  trans.  O.  Kaste  (Min¬ 
neapolis:  Augsburg,  1970,  $2.25),  80  pp. 

An  unchanged  English  version  of  W’s  recent  brief  study  of  the  relations  of 
OT  and  NT  [NT A  13,  p.  265]. 

U.  W ilckens,  God's  Revelation.  A  Way  through  the  New  Testament ,  trans. 
W.  Glen-Doepel  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1970,  paper  $1.95),  108  pp. 

An  unaltered  translation  of  W’s  1963  popular  introduction  to  the  NT  [NT A 
8,  p.  462]. 

H.  Zimmerman,  Los  metodos  historico-criticos  en  el  Nuevo  Testamento,  trans. 
G.  Bravo,  S.J.,  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Cristianos  295  (Madrid:  Editorial  Catolica, 
1969,  plastic  180  ptas.,  cloth  160),  xvi  and  305  pp.,  6  plates.  Bibliographies.  In¬ 
dexed. 

An  integral  translation  of  the  popular  N eutestamentliche  Methodenlehre  [NT A 
12,  p.  253]  made  from  the  second  German  edition  which  incorporated  minor 
corrections  and  some  bibliographical  updating.  In  the  translation  some  modifica¬ 
tions  have  been  introduced  into  the  list  of  abbreviations,  and  an  index  of  sub¬ 
jects  has  been  added. 

Zurcher  Bibel-Konkordanz.  Vollstdndiges  Wort-,  Namen-  und  Zahlen-Verzeich- 
nis  zur  Zurcher  Bibeliibersetzung .  Mit  Einschluss  der  Apokryphen,  ed.  K. 
Huber  and  H.  H.  Schmid,  Band  I:  A-G  (Zurich:  Zwingli,  1969,  42  Sw.  fr.), 
xxx ii  and  862  pp. 

The  first  full  contextual  concordance  to  the  famous  Zurich  Bible  (1954  edition) 
is  completed  and  will  appear  in  three  volumes  of  which  this  is  the  first.  It  in- 
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eludes  the  apocrypha  and  lists  every  substantive,  adjective,  verb,  name  and  num¬ 
ber,  plus  most  adverbs  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  pronouns,  conjunctions 
and  prepositions.  The  paragraph  headings  and  footnotes  of  the  original  editors 
are  also  indexed  and  there  are  frequent  cross-references.  The  production  is 
sponsored  by  the  Kirchenrat  des  Kantons  Zurich.  Each  of  the  volumes  will  be 
about  900  pages  long  and  the  three  together  will  have  close  to  38,000  entries. 
A  special  subscription  price  for  the  three  volumes  (DM  126)  or  for  the  three 
plus  a  matching  edition  of  the  Ziircher  Bibel  (DM  148)  will  continue  through 
1971. 
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C.  K.  Barrett,  Luke  the  Historian  in  Recent  Study,  Facet  Books,  Biblical 
Series  24  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1970,  paper  $1.00),  80  pp.  Bibliography. 

B’s  1961  survey  of  Lukan  research  [NT A  6,  p.  413]  is  available  in  a  new 
edition  which  includes  a  select  bibliography  of  relevant  books  published  since 
1960. 

J.  W.  Bowman,  Which  Jesus?  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1970,  paper  $2.65), 

168  pp. 

Based  on  a  series  of  talks  to  lay  adults,  this  volume  by  the  Professor  Emeritus 
of  New  Testament  of  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary  surveys  the  views 
of  major  scholars  since  1900  on  the  identity  of  Jesus:  apocalyptic  “son  of  man” 
(A.  Schweitzer),  existentialist  rabbi  (R.  Bultmann),  Essene-like  “teacher  of 
righteousness”  (J.  M.  Allegro),  Nazorean  scheming  messiah  (H.  Schonfield), 
para-Zealot  revolutionary  (S.  G.  F.  Brandon),  the  church’s  resurrected  Lord 
(G.  Bornkamm),  prophetic  suffering  servant-messiah  (W.  Manson,  O.  Cullmann, 
et  al.).  M  concludes  that  the  question  of  which  Jesus  to  choose  is  still  open. 

J.  E.  Bruns,  The  Art  and  Thought  of  John  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder, 
1969,  $4.95),  152  pp.  Indexed. 

In  the  three  relatively  brief  sections  of  this  book,  the  chairman  of  the  theology 
department  of  St.  Michael’s  College,  Toronto,  sets  out  his  theory  about  the 
structural  art  and  conceptual  content  of  Jn.  He  commences  with  a  study  of  the 
formation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  then  assesses  the  core  message  of  Jn  (what 
Jesus  gives  and  what  he  takes  away).  The  final  section  inquires  about  the 
identity  of  the  author  of  Jn  and  B  concludes  it  was  John  Mark.  In  the  course 
of  his  monograph  he  also  finds  possible  structural  affinity  between  Jn  and 
Mahayana  Buddhism. 

C.  Burger,  Jesus  als  Davidssohn.  Eine  traditionsgeschichtliche  Untersuchung, 
Forschungen  zur  Religion  und  Literatur  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments  98 
(Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1970,  cloth  DM  32,  paper  28),  185  pp. 
Bibliography. 

In  conscious  dialogue  with  much  recent  literature  and  especially  with  the 
views  of  F.  Hahn,  Burger  first  surveys  the  Jewish  background  of  “Son  of 
David”  and  analyzes  its  usage  in  the  Gospels,  Acts  and  Apoc.  He  notes  that 
the  title  was  employed  at  many  levels  in  the  NT  writings  and  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  that  it  serves  to  express  the  incarnation  as  the  exaltation  of  the 
Christ,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  earliest  levels  of  Christology.  The  volume  was 
accepted  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  by  the  Evangelical  Theological  Faculty  at 
Tubingen  in  1968. 
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J.-L.  Chordat,  Jesus  devant  sa  mort  dans  Vevangile  de  Marc ,  Lire  la  Bible 
21  (Paris:  Cerf,  1970,  paper  11.50  F),  111  pp. 

What  sense  did  Jesus’  death  make  to  him?  Did  it  indeed  make  any  sense  at 
all  to  him?  C  analyzes  for  the  general  reader  the  elements  of  the  Markan  nar¬ 
rative  which  give  indication  of  Jesus’  progressive  awareness  of  his  impending 
doom  and  concludes  that  he  well  knew  what  fate  awaited  him. 

J.  Colson,  L’Fnigme  du  disciple  que  Jesus  aimait ,  Theologie  historique  10 
(Paris:  Beauchesne,  1969,  paper  18  F),  127  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  survey  of  the  Gospel  data  and  particularly  of  the  2nd-century  tradition 
(Irenaeus,  Polycrates  of  Ephesus,  Muratorian  canon,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Papias,  Ignatius  of  Antioch  and  Polycarp)  leads  C  to  a  re-examination  of  the 
martyrdom  of  John,  Son  of  Zebedee,  and  a  closer  look  at  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
He  concludes  that  all  the  data  demand  the  identification  of  the  “disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved”  with  John,  son  of  Zebedee. 

F.  Cornelius,  Die  Glaubwiirdigkeit  der  Evangelien.  Philologische  Unter- 
suchungen  (Munich — Basel:  E.  Reinhardt,  1969,  paper  DM  7.50),  96  pp.  In¬ 
dexed. 

C’s  investigation  of  the  Gospel  data  from  a  purely  literary-historical  view¬ 
point  leads  him  to  conclude  that,  apart  from  Jn  and  the  material  proper  to  Mt 
and  Lk,  the  sources  permit  us  to  reach  back  to  the  remembrances  of  first-hand 
witnesses.  Any  coloring  of  the  Gospel  data  comes  from  the  personality  of  the 
original  speakers  and  not  from  any  arbitrary  creation  or  redaction  by  the  early 
Christian  community. 

C.  H.  Dodd,  Le  parabole  del  regno,  trans.  F.  Ronchi,  Studi  biblici  10  (Brescia: 
Paideia,  1970,  paper  1800  L),  202  pp.  Indexed. 

An  Italian  version  of  D’s  1935  Schaffer  Lectures,  first  published  in  1946. 
The  present  version  is  from  the  1961  revision  noted  in  NT  A  6,  p.  139. 

J.  Dupont,  Les  Beatitudes,  Tome  II:  La  bonne  nouvelle,  Ltudes  Bibliques  (Rev. 
ed. ;  Paris:  Gabalda,  1969,  72  F),  426  pp.  Indexed. 

D’s  well-known  study  of  the  Beatitudes  first  appeared  in  1954.  In  preparing 
a  second  edition  he  has  undertaken  to  rewrite  the  work  completely  and  has  ex¬ 
panded  it  to  three  volumes  of  which  the  first,  dealing  with  the  literary  problem 
of  the  Matthean  and  Lukan  versions,  appeared  in  1958  [cf.  NT  A  3,  p.  105]. 
Vol.  II  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  four  common  Beatitudes  in  the  form 
which  D  regards  as  most  original.  Those  regarding  the  poor,  the  afflicted  and 
the  hungry  form  an  inseparable  unit  which  presents  the  gospel  message  itself; 
the  fourth  represents  a  separate  tradition  more  clearly  marked  by  early  Chris¬ 
tian  catechesis.  The  final  volume  will  deal  with  the  Matthean  and  Lukan  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  Beatitudes. 

D.  Flusser,  Jesus,  trans.  M.  Marsch  (Paris:  Seuil,  1970),  155  pp.  Bibliography. 

A  brief  evaluative  essay  by  B.  D.  Dupuy,  O.P.,  precedes  this  French  version 
of  F’s  biography  of  Jesus  [NTA  13,  p.  268].  An  English  version  appeared  in 
1969  [NTA  14,  p.  108]. 

R.  T.  Fortna,  The  Gospel  of  Signs.  A  Reconstruction  of  the  Narrative  Source 
Underlying  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Society  for  New  Testament  Studies  Monograph 
Series  11  (New  York — London:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1970,  $11.50), 
xiii  and  275  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  presented  to  the  faculty  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  aims  to  reconstruct  a  pre-Johannine 
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source  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  which  is  a  coherent,  integrated  work  in  itself  and 
able  to  withstand  extensive  stylistic  and  textual  tests.  Beginning  with  the  miracle 
stories  or  “signs-source,”  F  then  examines  the  passion  and  resurrection  nar¬ 
ratives  and  also  isolates  other  pre-Johannine  materials  (John  the  Baptist,  the 
conversion  of  the  first  disciples,  the  Samaritan  woman,  etc.).  Finally,  remarks 
on  the  source’s  style,  origin  and  purpose,  relation  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  his¬ 
torical  value  and  theology  are  presented.  The  Greek  text  of  the  hypothetical 
source  is  included  in  an  appendix. 

K.  Gutbrod,  Wir  lesen  das  Evangelium  nach  Markus.  Einblicke  in  Gestalt , 
Aufbau  und  Zielsetzung,  Biblisches  Seminar  (Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1970,  paper 
DM  7.80),  94  pp. 

The  exposure  of  ordinary  churchgoers  to  weekly  pericopes  hardly  suffices  to 
give  them  a  grasp  of  the  uniqueness  or  genius  of  the  individual  Evangelists.  So 
G  here  presents  a  fuller  analysis  of  Mk  to  enable  the  interested  lay  reader  better 
to  understand  both  the  total  structure  of  the  Gospel  and  the  significance  of  its 
separate  sections.  G’s  primary  readership  is  teachers  of  religion  in  grade  school 
for  whom  he  here  provides  an  orientation  to  Mk. 

S.  S.  Levin,  Jesus  Alias  Christ.  A  Theological  Detection  (New  York:  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library,  1969,  $5.50),  136  pp.  Indexed. 

This  survey  of  the  contradictions,  misconceptions,  distortions,  etc.,  of  the  NT 
concludes:  “Christian  origins  are  confused  because  of  the  marked  tendency  to 
syncretism  in  the  New  Testament:  Jesus  the  Christ  absorbs  John  the  Christ; 
Simon  Kepha  is  fused  with  Peter.  .  .  .  Gentile  Christianity  is  now  seen  to  have 
evolved  from  a  vision  of  Christ  rather  than  from  a  history  of  Jesus.” 

R.  L.  Lindsey,  A  Hebrew  Translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  Greek-Hebrezv 
Diglot  with  English  Introduction  (Jerusalem:  Dugith,  1969,  cloth  $2.00,  paper 
$1.00),  159  pp. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Baptist  Convention  in  Israel  began  his  translation  of  the 
NT  into  Hebrew  with  Mk  but  soon  discovered  many  phrases  and  expressions 
which  could  not  be  translated  without  idiomatic  distortion.  This  volume  presents 
a  75-page  introduction  to  his  Hebrew  version  in  which  he  explains  at  length  his 
contention  that  Lk  is  prior  to  Mk  and  served  as  a  source  for  it.  Then  the  Greek 
text  and  his  Hebrew  translation  are  printed  on  facing  pages.  In  a  foreword 

D.  Flusser  of  Hebrew  University  underlines  the  ramifications  of  L’s  proposals. 

W.  Marxsen,  The  Lord’s  Supper  as  a  Christ ological  Problem,  trans.  L.  Nieting, 
Facet  Books,  Biblical  Series  25  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1970,  paper  $1.00),  xxiv 
and  40  pp.  Bibliography. 

A  20-page  introduction  by  J.  Reumann  accompanies  this  English  version  of 
M’s  1963  essay  on  the  Lord’s  Supper  [NT A  8,  p.  160]. 

E.  Nellessen,  Das  Kind  und  seine  Mutter.  Struktur  und  V erkiindigung  des  2. 
Kapitels  im  Matthaus  evangelium,  Stuttgarter  Bibelstudien  39  (Stuttgart: 
Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1970,  paper  DM  12.80),  160  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

What  purpose  does  Matthew  have  in  narrating  the  stories  about  Jesus’  child¬ 
hood?  To  answer  this  and  related  questions  the  author  first  locates  Mt  2  in 
reference  to  the  whole  NT,  to  Mt  1 — 2  and  Lk  1 — 2,  and  to  the  whole  of  Mt. 
Then  he  examines  the  chapter  in  the  light  of  literary  criticism  and  theology,  and 
adds  an  excursus  on  the  Virgin  Birth.  Finally  he  explores  the  historicity  of  the 
material  and  appends  some  suggestions  for  preaching  on  the  passage.  The  author 
is  spiritual  director  of  the  Catholic  seminary  at  Aachen. 
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R.  Pesch,  Der  reiche  Fischfang.  Lk  5,1-11/ Jo  21,1-14.  Wundergeschichte  — 
B  erufungserzdhlung  —  Erscheinungsbericht,  Kommentare  und  Beitrage  zum  Alten 
und  Neuen  Testament  (Diisseldorf :  Patmos,  1969,  DM  30),  168  pp.  Bibliography. 

The  author  of  Naherwartungen  [NT A  13,  p.  159]  first  analyzes  in  detail  the 
catch  of  fish  narrated  in  Lk  5:1-11  and  the  resurrection  appearance  by  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias  described  in  Jn  21:1-14.  Then,  after  seeking  for  the  Vorlagen  of  the 
two  accounts  and  attempting  to  find  the  origin  of  the  tradition,  P  concludes  with 
remarks  on  the  redaction  of  the  two  texts  and  adds  several  observations  on  the 
catechetical  and  homiletic  relevance  of  his  researches.  The  volume  is  a  re-work- 
ing  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Innsbruck  in  1967-68. 

Q.  Quesnell,  S.J.,  The  Mind  of  Mark.  Interpretation  and  Method  through  the 
Exegesis  of  Mark  6,52,  Analecta  Biblica  38  (Rome:  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute, 
1969,  paper  5,400  L  or  $9.00),  xxiv  and  327  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Originally  presented  in  1967  to  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  as  a  doctoral 
dissertation,  this  volume  is  intended  both  as  an  exegetical  study  and  as  an  attempt 
at  evolving  a  rigorous  method  for  redaction-critical  analysis.  After  introductory 
chapters  on  background  and  method,  Mk  6:52  and  the  pericope  in  which  it 
stands  are  subjected  to  detailed  examination,  and  then  other  material  in  Mk 
which  bears  a  strong  verbal  similarity  to  the  verse  is  studied.  This  material  is 
then  related  with  certain  redactional  aspects  of  the  over-all  structure  of  Mk  and 
with  certain  central  themes  of  the  rest  of  NT  literature.  Finally,  problems 
remaining  from  the  initial  steps  are  viewed  in  the  light  of  these  latter  steps.  The 
author  is  professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  at  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee, 
Wise. 

K.-G.  Reploh,  Markus  -  Lehrer  der  Gemeinde.  Eine  redaktionsgeschichtliche 
Studie  zu  den  Jiingerperikopen  des  Markus-Evangeliums,  Stuttgarter  Biblische 
Monographien  9  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1969),  240  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed. 

Originally  presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertion  to  the  theological  faculty  at 
Wurzburg  in  1967,  this  volume  seeks  to  determine  the  theological  concepts  of 
Mark  and  the  situation  of  those  for  whom  the  Gospel  was  composed.  Recognizing 
that  the  disciples  play  a  major  role  in  Mk,  F  limits  his  consideration  to  those 
passages  in  chaps.  1 — 11  in  which  the  disciples  figure  and  concludes  that  Mk 
especially  emphasizes  the  building  and  forming  of  the  church.  Mark  has  conceived 
his  Gospel  in  the  light  of  the  post-Easter  kerygma  and  aims  to  lead  his  com¬ 
munity  to  genuine  faith  in  Christ. 

J.  Roloff,  Das  Kerygma  und  der  irdische  Jesus.  Historische  Motive  in  den 
Jesus-Erzdhlungen  der  Evangelien  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1970, 
paper  DM  30),  289  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  1968  Hamburg  Habilitationsschrift,  this  volume  argues  that  historicizing 
motifs  are  traceable  in  the  formation  and  transmission  processes  of  the  earliest 
Jesus  stories.  In  setting  about  his  task,  R  first  surveys  the  methods  and  results 
of  recent  Gospel  research  and  their  approach  to  history  and  historicity.  He  then 
undertakes  a  detailed  examination  of  the  Sabbath-  and  Temple-pericopes  in  Mk 
and  traces  how  each  Evangelist  has  redacted  the  basic  data.  The  second  major 
component  of  his  study  is  an  investigation  of  certain  accounts  of  Jesus’  deeds 
(particularly  miracles)  as  they  are  caught  in  the  tension  between  a  spiritualizing 
representation  and  a  historical  distance.  Lastly,  he  analyzes  how  the  Gospels 
treat  in  retrospect  the  community  of  Jesus’  earthly  days  (the  anointing  in 
Bethany,  the  presence  of  the  “bridegroom”  and  the  feeding  narratives). 
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H.  Schurmann,  Das  Lukasevangelium.  Erster  Teil:  Kommentar  zu  Kap.  1,1 — 
9,50,  Herders  Theologischer  Kommentar  zum  Neuen  Testament,  Band  III 
(Freiburg — Vienna:  Herder,  1969,  DM  96),  xlviii  and  591  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

Professor  of  NT  exegesis  at  Erfurt,  S  attempts  to  integrate  the  results  of 
recent  Lukan  research  with  his  own  insights  and  interpretations  on  the  first 
half  of  Lk.  Among  the  exegetical  highpoints  are  S’s  view  of  the  infancy  narra¬ 
tives  as  affirmations  of  Christ’s  place  in  salvation-history,  the  understanding  of 
Lk  6:20-49  not  as  a  social  ethic  but  as  a  call  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the 
interpretation  of  7:36  ff.  as  an  answer  to  the  question  concerning  women  in  the 
early  church,  and  the  trilogy  of  miracles  in  chap.  8  as  an  initiation  of  the 
Twelve  into  the  mystery  of  the  suffering  messiah  and  the  need  of  becoming 
like  little  children.  Instead  of  an  introduction  S  will  present  a  comprehensive 
conclusion  at  the  end  of  his  second  volume. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

W.  Affeldt,  Die  weltliche  Gewalt  in  der  Paulus-Exegese.  Rom.  13,1 — 7  in  den 
Rdmerbriefkommentaren  der  lateinischen  Kirche  bis  zum  Ende  des  13.  Jahr- 
hunderts,  Forschungen  zur  Kirchen-  und  Dogmengeschichte,  Band  22  (Gottin¬ 
gen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1969,  paper  DM  42),  317  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

Rom  13:1-7  served  as  a  major  factor  in  shaping  Christian  political  theory 
through  the  ages,  and  so  this  volume  traces  the  exegetical  history  of  the  text 
from  Irenaeus  to  Nicholas  of  Gorran.  In  each  of  the  five  major  periods  (patris¬ 
tic,  pre-scholastic,  early-scholastic  I  and  II,  and  high-scholastic)  the  individual 
commentaries  are  examined  in  detail,  and  these  analyses  are  accompanied  by 
more  general  remarks.  In  two  lengthy  appendixes  A  has  collected  complete 
bibliographical  information  on  each  commentator  and  has  printed  hitherto  un¬ 
published  commentaries  on  the  pericope.  The  present  work  represents  a  sub¬ 
stantial  revision  of  A’s  1956  Berlin  dissertation. 

C.  H.  Dodd,  Attualitd  di  San  Paolo,  trans.  A.  Ornella,  Studi  biblici  9  (Brescia: 
Paideia,  1970,  paper  1,500  L),  175  pp.  Indexed. 

A  translation  from  the  7th  (1956)  printing  of  D’s  famous  study  of  Paul 
originally  published  in  1920. 

C.  F.  Evans,  Resurrection  and  the  New  Testament,  Studies  in  Biblical  Theology, 
Second  Series  2  (Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1970,  paper  $4.65),  190  pp.  Indexed. 

After  exploring  the  idea  of  resurrection  (its  importance  in  the  early  church, 
its  historical  and  literary  roots,  its  vocabulary),  E  proceeds  to  examine  the 
resurrection  tradition  in  the  NT  as  seen  in  1  Cor  15  and  the  Gospels  and  to 
discuss  each  relevant  text  in  detail.  A  final  chapter  explores  the  meaning  of 
resurrection  faith,  and  an  appendix  evaluates  recent  theological  viewpoints  on 
the  topic.  The  author  is  professor  of  NT  studies  in  the  University  of  London, 
King’s  College. 

G.  Greshake,  Auferstehung  der  Toten.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  gegenw’drtigen  theo- 
logischen  Diskussion  iiber  die  Zukunft  der  Geschichte,  Koinonia,  Band  10  (Es¬ 
sen:  Wingen,  1969),  452  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

An  examination  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  the  writings  of  K.  Barth, 
R.  Bultmann  and  J.  Moltmann  leads  G  to  a  re-examination  of  the  data  of  both 
Testaments.  He  concentrates  attention  on  Pauline  eschatology  before  treating  in 
detail  1  Cor  15  and  then  other  related  Pauline  texts:  1  Thes  4:13  ff. ;  2  Cor 
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4:16  ff.;  Rom  8:18  ff.  and  Phil  1:21-26.  A  further  chapter  on  resurrection  in 
2  Pet  and  2  Clement  is  included  before  the  author  attempts  a  synthesis  in  two 
chapters  on  the  hermeneutical  problems  in  understanding  history  and  the  future, 
and  on  individual  and  universal  future.  G  is  author  of  Historie  wird  Geschichte 
[NT A  9,  p.  136].  This  more  recent  work  was  submitted  to  the  Catholic  theology 
faculty  of  Munster  for  promotion  in  1969. 

D.  A.  Hayes,  Paul  and  His  Epistles  [1915],  Limited  Editions  Library  (Grand 
Rapids:  Baker,  1969,  $6.95),  508  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Originally  published  in  1915,  this  book  aims  not  only  to  introduce  the  Pauline 
epistles  but  also  to  study  the  personality  of  the  Apostle  as  it  is  revealed  in  them. 
After  a  brief  review  of  biographical  data  on  Paul  along  with  an  analysis  of  the 
form,  style  and  value  of  the  Pauline  epistle,  each  epistle  is  discussed  in  detail. 
In  every  case  attention  is  given  to  the  historical  setting,  the  date  of  composition 
and  the  content.  Special  questions  connected  with  individual  epistles  are  also 
discussed.  The  author  taught  NT  at  Garrett  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago, 
from  1896  to  1921. 

R.  Hoppin,  Priscilla,  Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  other  essays 
(New  York:  Exposition,  1969,  $6.00),  160  pp.  Indexed. 

Mrs.  Hoppin,  presently  co-ordinator  of  adult  Bible  study  groups  at  Broadmoor 
Presbyterian  Church,  Daly  City,  Calif.,  here  reintroduces  Harnack’s  thesis  that 
Heb  was  written  by  Priscilla  from  Rome  to  Ephesus.  She  includes  a  20-page 
essay  entitled  “The  Sovereignty  of  God  and  the  Spiritual  Status  of  Women” 
which  attacks  the  hypocrisy  of  the  church  in  denying  equal  status  to  women. 
The  book  closes  with  several  devotional  pieces. 

S.  Lyonnet,  Les  etapes  de  Vhistoire  du  Salut  selon  Vepitre  aux  Romains,  Bi- 
bliotheque  oecumenique  8  (Paris:  Cerf,  1969,  paper  22  F),  230  pp.  Indexed. 

Based  on  lectures  delivered  at  Lyons  in  1967,  the  greater  part  of  which  had 
been  published  in  one  form  or  another  over  several  preceding  years,  L’s  essays 
on  Rom  stress  the  need  to  accept  Paul’s  own  thought  categories  rather  than 
impose  contemporary  ones  on  him.  An  Italian  version  of  the  same  data  was 
noticed  in  NT  A,  11,  p.  278. 

P.  Morant,  O.F.M.Cap.,  Das  Kommen  des  Herrn.  Eine  Erklarung  der  Offen- 
barung  des  Johannes  (Paderborn:  Schoningh,  1969,  DM  19.80;  Zurich: 
Thomas),  398  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Purely  symbolic  or  eschatological  or  church-historical  approaches  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Apoc  are  insufficient ;  according  to  M  only  a  flexible  combination  of 
all  these  methods  will  do.  He  opens  his  commentary  with  about  30  pages  of 
introductory  material:  unique  literary  character  of  Apoc,  structure  and  unity, 
author  (unknown),  date,  purpose,  symbolic  and  prophetic-historical  interpreta¬ 
tions  and  the  basic  theological  message.  The  verse-by-verse  exposition  is  followed 
by  a  few  pages  on  the  Apoc  in  Teilhard  de  Chardin’s  worldview. 

The  New  Testament.  A  Nezv  Translation,  Vol.  II:  The  Letters  and  the  Revela¬ 
tion,  trans.  W.  Barclay  (New  York — London:  Collins,  1969,  $4.95),  350  pp. 

The  second  volume  of  B’s  original  translation  of  the  NT  [cf.  NT  A  13,  p.  272] 
includes,  besides  the  introductions  to  and  translations  of  each  of  the  letters  and 
Rev,  a  brief  note  on  the  understanding  of  spirit  and  matter  in  NT  times,  a 
glossary  of  NT  terminology  running  to  over  60  pages,  and  several  pages  of  notes 
on  passages  particularly  hard  to  comprehend. 
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P.  Ortiz  Valdivieso,  S.J.,  Epistulae  Beati  Pauli  Apostoli  ad  Romanos  Textum 
Graecum,  Edizioni  Poliglotte  “Berardi”  (Rome:  Biblical  Institute  Press,  1969, 
paper  500  L  or  $.85),  vii  and  34  pp. 

The  Greek  text  of  Rom  is  set  forth  in  sense  lines  for  use  in  classroom  dis¬ 
cussion  or  private  study. 

W.  M.  Ramsay,  Pauline  and  Other  Studies  in  Early  Christian  History  [New 
York,  1906],  Limited  Editions  Library  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1970,  $6.95), 
xii  and  415  pp.,  illustrated.  Indexed. 

These  15  essays  written  by  the  eminent  biblical  geographer  and  historian 
were  gathered  into  a  single  volume  and  published  first  in  1906.  Among  the 
major  topics  discussed  are  the  statesmanship  of  Paul,  pagan  revivalism  and  the 
persecutions  of  the  early  church,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Ephesus, 
the  permanence  of  religion  at  holy  places  in  western  Asia,  lawful  assembly  and 
Acts  19:39,  the  olive  tree  and  wild  olive,  Paul’s  road  from  Cilicia  to  Iconium, 
and  Pauline  chronology.  A  final  study  on  life  in  the  days  of  St.  Basil  the  Great 
concludes  the  collection. 

N.  Schneider,  Die  rhetorische  Eigenart  der  paulinischen  Antithese ,  Herme- 
neutische  Untersuchungen  zur  Theologie  11  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1970, 
cloth  DM  30,  paper  25),  147  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  1967  Marburg  dissertation,  this  volume  opens  with  observations  on  the 
problem  of  method,  since  Pauline  antithesis  is  both  a  stylistic  and  a  theological 
feature  of  his  writing.  S  then  sets  the  background  for  his  investigation  by  an 
outline  of  the  place  of  antithesis  in  ancient  rhetoric  and  the  distinctions  between 
simple  literary  contrast  and  the  figure  of  speech  called  antithesis.  The  bulk  of 
the  study  is  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  stylistic  characteristics  of  Pauline  anti¬ 
thesis:  antithetic  parallelism,  correctio,  and  special  forms  of  antithesis  (regressio, 
comparatio,  subjectio,  commutatio  and  oxymoron).  The  second  part  of  the  book 
offers  further  refinements  about  Paul’s  use  of  antithesis  with  relation  to  mis¬ 
understanding  and  univocity. 

J.  Smith,  O.P.,  A  Priest  For  Ever,  a  study  of  typology  and  eschatology  in 
Hebrews  (London — Sydney:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1969,  34  s.),  217  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

After  examining  the  present  state  of  opinion  about  typology,  allegory  and  the 
various  forms  of  speech  in  the  NT,  S  sets  out  to  prove  that  the  “allegorical” 
typology  of  priesthood  in  Heb  is  consistent  throughout  the  epistle.  In  the  body  of 
the  work  the  author  maintains  that  the  “allegorical”  priesthood  of  Christ  is  not 
a  social  office  and  stands  at  “an  infinite,  indeed  precisely  eschatological,  distance 
from  the  Old  Testament  priesthoods.”  Finally,  the  realized  eschatology  of  Heb 
and  its  relationship  to  the  allegorical  typology  of  priesthood  are  discussed. 

F.-J.  Steinmetz,  Protologische  Heils-Zuversicht.  Die  Strukturen  des  soteriolo- 
gischen  und  christ ologischen  Denkens  im  Kolosser-  und  Epheserbrief,  Frank¬ 
furter  Theologische  Studien,  2.  Band  (Frankfurt:  Knecht,  1969,  paper  DM  27), 
ix  and  158  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  Trier  dissertation  studies  the  eschatology  of  Col  and  Eph  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  major  Pauline  Epistles.  The  method  is  to  examine  briefly  the 
futurist  eschatology  of  the  Paulines  in  relation  to  Christology  and  soteriology, 
and  then  to  compare  in  detail  the  “present”  eschatology  of  Col-Eph  with  its 
spatial  categories,  its  shift  from  a  future-oriented  to  a  “protological”  Christol¬ 
ogy.  Col-Eph  reflect  a  radically  different  conceptual  background,  and  it  is  mis¬ 
leading  to  attempt  to  harmonize  it  with  Pauline  theology. 
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G.  Theissen,  Unter suckling en  zum  Hebraerbrief,  Studien  zum  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ment,  Band  2  (Giitersloh:  Mohn,  1969,  DM  24),  163  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Proceeding  from  the  distinction  between  the  high-priest  tradition  and  its  later 
modification  in  Heb,  T  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  many  of  the  traditions  utilized 
in  Heb  were  originally  bound  to  a  sacramentally-oriented  piety  but  the  author 
of  Heb  has  tried  to  separate  them  from  this  foundation.  The  major  topics  treated 
under  this  rubric  are  the  high-priest  Christology  (the  Melchizedek  tradition  and 
the  high-priest  image),  the  cultic  concepts,  and  eschatology.  A  lengthy  appendix 
endeavors  to  locate  Heb  in  a  history-of-religions  context.  The  volume  was 
accepted  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  by  the  Evangelical  faculty  at  Bonn  in  1968. 

A.  van  Roon,  Een  onderzoek  naar  de  authenticiteit  van  de  brief  aan  de  Ephesiers 
(Delft:  Meinema,  1969,  paper  21.50  gld.),  xii  and  366  pp.  Indexed. 

In  this  1969  doctoral  dissertation  for  the  Royal  University  at  Leiden,  the 
author  opens  with  a  brief  history  of  interpretation  of  Eph  and  a  consideration  of 
the  external  evidence  on  its  dating.  He  then  compares  Eph  in  detail  (with  numer¬ 
ous  statistical  tables)  with  the  protocanonical  letters,  especially  Rom  and  Col. 
Stylistic  analysis  demonstrates  similarity  with  Rom  and  1  Cor.  An  analysis  of 
the  content  and  conceptual  background  leads  vanR  to  conclude  that  Eph  is  a 
product  of  “conventional  Hellenistic  thinking,  Hellenistic- Jewish  speculations, 
and  Palestinian- Jewish  conceptions.”  The  correspondences  between  Col  and  Eph 
are  attributed  to  “a  common  rough  draft  employed  in  composing  both  letters.” 
The  investigation  concludes  that  Eph  is  probably  an  authentic  Pauline  letter.  A 
2-page  summary  in  English  is  included. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

F.  Asensio,  S.J.,  Trayectoria  teologica  de  la  vida  en  el  Antiguo  Testamento  y 
su  proyeccion  en  el  Nuevo,  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Biblica,  Num.  1  (Madrid: 
Consejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones  Cientificas,  1968,  paper  300  ptas.),  ix  and 
289  pp.  Indexed. 

A  study  of  OT  terminology  and  theology  concerning  life,  spirit,  soul,  person, 
flesh,  body,  death,  etc.,  the  last  chapter  of  which  connects  some  of  the  OT  thema¬ 
tic  with  NT  perspectives  on  the  resurrection. 

M.  Barth,  Israel  and  the  Church.  Contribution  to  a  Dialogue  Vital  for  Peace, 
Research  in  Theology  (Richmond:  Knox,  1969,  $3.95),  125  pp. 

The  first  volume  in  a  new  series  edited  by  D.  Ritschl,  this  book  combines  three 
lectures  of  Barth  to  Jewish  audiences:  “What  Can  a  Jew  Believe  About  Jesus — 
and  Still  Remain  a  Jew?”  (from  JournEcumStud  2  [’65]  382-405),  “Was  Paul 
an  Anti-Semite?”  [§  12-945]  and  “Israel  and  the  Church  in  Paul’s  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians”  [§  7-874]. 

G.  Bornkamm,  Early  Christian  Experience ,  trans.  P.  L.  Hammer  (New  York: 
Harper  &  Row,  1970,  $5.95),  193  pp. 

For  this  English  presentation  of  Bornkamm’s  theological  writings  to  the 
American  public,  the  translator  has  selected  11  items  from  B’s  Das  Ende  des 
Gesetzes  (5th  ed.,  1966)  and  Studien  zu  Antike  und  JJrchristentum  (2nd  ed., 
1963)  [cf.  NT  A  3,  p.  329  for  earlier  editions  of  both]:  God’s  word  and  man’s 
in  the  NT,  Christ  and  the  world  in  the  early  Christian  message,  faith  and 
reason  in  Paul,  God’s  wrath  in  Rom  1 — 3,  baptism  in  Rom  6,  sin,  Law  and  death 
in  Rom  7,  the  praise  of  God  in  Rom  11:33-36,  the  Christ-hymn  in  Phil  2, 
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Lord’s  Supper  and  church  in  Paul,  the  notion  of  worship  (edification  and  the 
anathema),  and  the  “more  excellent  way”  of  1  Cor  13. 

B.  S.  Childs,  Biblical  Theology  in  Crisis  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1970, 
$8.00),  255  pp.  Indexed. 

The  first  part  of  C’s  book  describes  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  “Biblical 
Theology  Movement”  over  the  last  few  decades  and  provides  an  evaluation  of 
its  importance  and  its  positive  contribution  as  well  as  a  critique  of  its  problems, 
weaknesses  and  unsolved  questions.  The  second  part  sketches  where  the  “move¬ 
ment”  is  going  now  and  offers  suggestions  for  further  development  (especially  in 
reassessing  the  canon)  and  then  gives  a  series  of  illustrative  examples  from  the 
OT.  Childs  is  OT  professor  at  Yale. 

J.  B.  Lotz,  Kreuz  und  Auferstehung.  Die  Grund-Dynamik  des  christlichen 
Daseins.  Osterliche  Meditationen  (Frankfurt:  Knecht,  1969,  DM  10.80),  116  pp. 

A  professor  of  philosophy  at  Berchmanskolleg  in  Pullach  and  at  the  Gregorian 
University  in  Rome  presents  nine  meditations  on  the  cross  and  resurrection  in 
an  effort  to  confront  the  contemporary  crisis  in  faith  with  the  central  mysteries 
of  Christianity.  He  emphasizes  the  point  that  Christianity  does  not  stop  with 
the  cross ;  rather  the  cross  is  the  passage  to  the  resurrection.  He  also  maintains 
that  while  the  risen  Christ  now  lives  in  us  and  we  live  in  him,  the  return  of  the 
risen  Lord  in  glory  will  mark  the  fullness  of  history. 

J.  A.  Mohler,  S.J.,  The  Origin  and  Evolution  of  the  Priesthood.  A  Return  to 
the  Sources  (Staten  Island,  N.Y.:  Alba,  1970,  $3.95),  xv  and  137  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed. 

Given  the  several  crises  in  ministry  in  the  churches  today,  an  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology  at  John  Carroll  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  investigates  the 
data  of  the  first  four  centuries  to  discern  patterns  and  norms  of  development. 
He  commences  with  a  few  pages  on  lst-century  Jewish  presbyters,  then  points 
out  the  contrasting  pictures  of  NT  ministry.  The  treatment  of  2nd-century 
prophets  and  presbyters,  3rd-century  church  order  and  4th-century  sacerdotalism 
occupy  the  bulk  of  his  study.  The  early  variety  in  office  and  charism  leads  M  to 
concluding  reflections  on  the  future  of  Christian  ministry. 

R.  Schnackenburg,  Christian  Existence  in  the  New  Testament,  Vol.  II,  trans. 
J.  Blenkinsopp  (Notre  Dame,  Ind. :  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1969, 
$6.95),  viii  and  234  pp.  Indexed. 

An  integral  translation  of  S’s  second  volume  of  collected  papers  [NT A  12, 
p.  405]. 

H.  Thyen,  Studien  zur  Sundenvergebung  im  Neuen  Testament  und  seinen  alt- 
testamentlichen  und  judischen  Voraussetzungen,  Forschungen  zur  Religion  und 
Literatur  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments,  Heft  96  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck 
&  Ruprecht,  1970,  cloth  DM  40,  paper  35),  281  pp.  Indexed. 

Presented  first  as  a  Habilitationsschrift  at  Heidelberg  in  1966,  this  work  ex¬ 
amines  the  concepts  of  sin  and  forgiveness  in  the  OT,  in  post-biblical  Palestinian 
Judaism,  at  Qumran  and  in  Hellenistic  Judaism.  Then  T  focuses  his  attention  on 
the  forgiveness  of  sin  attendant  on  John’s  baptism  and  Christian  baptism ;  special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  new  foundation  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  death 
of  Jesus  (1  Cor  11  and  15;  Mk  10  and  14;  Rom  3;  2  Cor  5).  A  final  chapter 
on  the  “power  of  the  keys”  as  the  eschatological  dimension  of  the  kerygma 
concludes  the  volume. 
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S.  G.  F.  Brandon,  Religions  in  Ancient  History.  Studies  in  Ideas,  Men  and 
Events  (New  York:  Scribner’s,  1970,  $12.50),  xiv  and  412  pp.,  illustrated. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  number  of  essays  on  religions  in  antiquity  previously  published  in  History 
Today  and  BullJ ohnRylLib  are  included  in  this  collection  by  the  professor  of 
comparative  religion  at  the  University  of  Manchester.  The  range  of  subjects 
includes  not  only  thematic  studies  on  death,  time,  the  soul,  judgment,  the  devil, 
angels  and  the  like,  but  also  specific  aspects  of  Egyptian,  Mesopotamian,  Jewish 
and  Christian  religions  and  several  historical  studies.  At  least  ten  of  the  essays 
deal  with  early  Christianity  and  its  surrounding  world. 

J.  Finegan,  The  Archaeology  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Life  of  Jesus  and  the 
Beginning  of  the  Early  Church  (Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  University  Press, 
1970,  $20.00),  xxiv  and  273  pp.,  296  illustrations.  Indexed. 

In  an  effort  to  gather  archaeological  materials  relevant  to  the  NT  and  to 
discern  what  light  these  objects  have  to  shed  on  the  NT  text  itself,  F  first 
investigates  sites  connected  with  John  the  Baptist  and  goes  on  to  Bethlehem 
and  Nazareth,  Samaria  and  Galilee,  Jerash  as  an  example  of  a  Decapolis  city, 
Caesarea  as  the  Roman  capital,  Jericho,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Jerusalem  and 
Emmaus.  Then  the  author  assembles  significant  information  on  ancient  Jewish 
burial  places.  Within  this  general  framework  F  presents  a  photograph  and/or 
a  map  for  the  major  sites  and  objects,  as  well  as  explanatory  notes  and  bib¬ 
liography. 

J.  Frickel,  S.J.,  Die  (CApophasis  Megale>}  in  Hippolyt’s  Refutatio  (VI  9-18): 
Eine  Paraphrase  zur  Apophasis  Simons,  Orientalia  Christiana  Analecta  182 
(Rome:  Pontifical  Institute  of  Oriental  Studies,  1968,  paper  5,500  L  or  $9.00), 
218  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  detailed  examination  of  Hippolytus’  methods  of  citation  and  summarizing 
is  applied  to  demonstrate  that  the  famous  Apophasis  Megale  attributed  to  the 
Gnostic  Simon  was  not  used  by  Hippolytus.  Instead  he  used,  and  faithfully 
reproduced,  a  paraphrase  of  the  Apophasis.  The  book  is  the  first  part  of  a 
dissertation  presented  at  the  Gregorian  University  in  1964.  The  author  is 
professor  at  the  Pontifical  Institute  of  Oriental  Studies. 

J.  L.  Kelso,  An  Archaeologist  looks  at  the  Gospels  (Waco,  Texas — London: 
Word,  1969,  $3.95),  142  pp.,  illustrated. 

The  distinguished  Palestinian  archaeologist  and  retired  professor  of  OT 
history  and  biblical  archaeology  at  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  has 
gathered  together  for  laymen  the  historical  and  archaeological  data  pertinent  to 
an  account  of  lst-century  Palestinian  life.  Using  the  life  of  Jesus  as  a  basic 
framework,  K  presents  materials  which  illumine  Gospel  episodes  such  as  the 
nativity,  the  temptation,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  passion  and  resur¬ 
rection.  Sites  and  customs  discussed  in  the  text  are  illustrated  by  numerous 
photographs. 

M.  Mees,  Die  Zitate  aus  dem  Neuen  Testament  bei  Clemens  von  Alexandrien, 
Quaderni  di  “Vetera  Christianorum”  2  (Bari:  Istituto  di  Letteratura  Cristiana 
Antica,  1970),  xi  and  217,  iv  and  267  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

This  study  arises  from  a  1966  dissertation  at  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute, 
part  of  which  had  already  been  published  [§  12-46].  The  analytical  section  of 
the  work  studies  the  verbal  citations  of  the  NT  (book  by  book)  in  all  the  works 
of  Clement,  then  more  briefly  citations  from  other  sources  and  sayings  formed  by 
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Clement  himself.  The  second  part  of  the  book  (with  separate  pagination)  repro¬ 
duces  all  the  NT  citations  relevant  for  such  analysis.  The  particular  orientation 
is  to  study  the  influence  of  ancient  formal  thought  structures  on  textual  variants. 
Clement’s  text  is  seen  to  belong  to  the  typical  early  Egyptian  group. 

A.  Saggiorato,  I  sarcofagi  paleocristiani  con  scene  di  passione,  Studi  di  anti- 
chita  cristiane  1  (Bologna:  Patron,  1968,  2,300  L),  xi  and  147  pp.,  40  figs. 

In  an  effort  to  gather  in  a  single  volume  information  on  early  Christian 
sarcophagi  the  author  begins  by  presenting  a  catalogue  of  sarcophagi  with  scenes 
of  the  passion;  for  each  entry  there  is  a  photograph,  a  brief  description  and 
bibliographical  aids.  After  a  chapter  on  the  Lateran  sarcophagus  171,  the  author 
then  discusses  those  of  the  Christ-Peter-Paul  type,  of  the  Peter-Paul  type,  and 
of  the  Christ-Peter  type.  In  a  final  chapter  some  of  the  theological  implications 
of  this  iconographic  evolution  are  discussed. 

S.  J.  Saller,  O.F.M.,  A  Revised  Catalogue  of  the  Ancient  Synagogues  of  the 
Holy  Land ,  Publications  of  the  Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum,  Collectio  minor 
n.  6  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press,  1969,  paper  $2.00),  73  pp.,  30  figs. 

This  catalogue  of  ancient  synagogues  in  the  Holy  Land  was  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  StudBib  Franc  Lib  Ann  4  (’53-’54)  219-246.  While  the  original  listed 
95  sites  in  which  ancient  synagogues  were  known  to  have  existed,  the  present 
list  contains  113  sites.  For  each  site  the  important  archaeological  features  are 
sketched  and  bibliographical  information  is  supplied.  Plans,  photographs  and 
reconstructions  of  the  synagogues  are  also  included. 

C.  Schedl,  Talmud,  Evangelium,  Synagoge  (Innsbruck — Munich:  Tyrolia,  1969, 
DM  38),  448  pp.,  4  plates.  Indexed. 

The  author  of  the  five-volume  Geschichte  des  Alten  Testaments  aims  to  ex¬ 
plore  ancient  Jewish  methods  of  composition  and  to  show  how  number  is  a  major 
factor.  For  example,  he  notes  that  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  tractate  Aboth  there 
are  410  words  which  are  the  equivalent  of  qados  (“holy”),  and  so  he  suggests 
that  the  purpose  of  these  sayings  is  to  prepare  a  holy  people  for  Yahweh.  The 
volume  consists  of  a  translation  and  detailed  commentary  on  Aboth,  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  ten  miracles  in  Mt,  as  well  as  a  translation  and  structural  analysis 
of  the  Jewish  morning  prayer.  An  appendix  treats  the  inscription  of  the  Torah 
shrine  at  the  synagogue  at  Graz. 

Sendung  und  Schicksal  des  Judentums  aus  nachbiblischen  Quellen ,  ed.  N.  N. 
Glatzer,  Hegner-Biicherei  (Cologne:  Hegner,  1969,  DM  16.80),  250  pp. 

To  introduce  German-speaking  readers  to  the  major  themes  and  motifs  of 
post-biblical  Judaism,  selections  from  the  apocrypha  and  pseudepigrapha,  from 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  from  Philo  and  Josephus,  from  the  Talmud  and  Midrash, 
and  from  the  medieval  Jewish  writings  are  presented  in  German  translation.  The 
present  collection  represents  a  complete  revision  of  the  first  edition  (1931).  The 
translations  have  been  modified,  and  supplementary  material  has  been  added.  A 
special  student  edition  is  also  available  at  DM  11.80. 

E.  Testa,  O.F.M.,  Nazaret  Giudeo-Cristiana.  Riti.  Iscrizioni.  Simboli,  Pub- 
blicazioni  dello  Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum,  Collectio  minor  n.  8  (Jeru¬ 
salem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press,  1969,  paper  $2.00),  145  pp.,  28  figs. 

Utilizing  the  materials  from  the  Franciscan  excavations  at  Nazareth  directed 
by  P.  Viaud  in  1889-1909  and  B.  Bagatti  in  1955-56,  T  attempts  to  describe  in 
some  detail  the  baptismal  rites  of  the  mystic  grotto  at  Nazareth.  He  then  exam¬ 
ines  the  graffiti  found  there  and  pays  special  attention  to  the  tradition  on  Isa 
55:1  and  55:13  and  the  matter  of  “living  waters.”  Finally,  the  symbolism  in  the 
mosaics  and  inscriptions  is  explored  in  the  context  of  Jewish  Christianity. 
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ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  RECEIVED 


J.  Bowker,  Problems  of  Suffering  in  Religions  of  the  World  (New  York — 
London:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1970,  $9.50),  xii  and  318  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

J.  Capmany  et  al.,  Teologia  del  Sacerdocio,  1:  Orientaciones  metodologicas , 
Facultad  de  Teologia  del  Norte  de  Espaha — Sede  de  Burgos — Instituto  “Juan  de 
Avila”  (Burgos:  Aldecoa,  1969,  paper  200  ptas.),  341  pp.  Bibliography. 

O.  Eissfeldt,  Introduzione  alVAntico  Testamento,  Vol.  I:  Aspetti  letterari 
dell' Antico  Testamento,  trans.  A.  Ornella,  Biblioteca  teologico  1  (Brescia: 
Paideia,  1970,  paper  3,500  L),  311  pp.  Bibliography. 

R.  Farina,  LTmpero  e  Vimperatore  cristiano  in  Eusebio  di  Cesarea.  La  prima 
teologia  politica  del  Cristianesimo,  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Salesiana,  Ser.  I: 
Fontes,  Vol.  2  (Zurich:  Pas,  1966,  paper  5,500  L),  381  pp.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dexed.  [Available  from  Libreria  Ateneo  Salesiano,  Piazza  Ateneo  Salesiano,  1, 
00139  Roma.] 

T.  Jansma,  Natuur,  lot  en  vrijheid.  Bardesanes,  de  filosoof  der  Arameeers  en 
zijn  images ,  Cahiers  bij  het  Nederlands  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  No.  6 
(Wageningen:  Veenman  &  Zonen,  1969,  paper  20  gld.),  168  pp. 

B.  Klaus,  Massenmedien  im  Dienst  der  Kirche.  Theologie  und  Praxis,  Theolo- 
gische  Bibliothek  Topelmann,  Heft  21  (Berlin:  de  Gruyter,  1969,  paper  DM 
9.80),  viii  and  215  pp.  Indexed. 

The  Library  of  Biblical  Studies,  ed.  H.  M.  Orlinsky  (New  York:  Ktav,  1970). 

C.  F.  Burney,  The  Book  of  Judges  with  Introduction  and  Notes  [1918]  and 
Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Kings  with  an  Introduction  and 
Appendix  [1903],  2  vols.  in  1,  Prolegomenon  by  W.  F.  Albright  ($19.95),  38, 
cxxviii  and  528  pp.,  6  plates,  6  maps.  Indexed;  xlviii  and  384  pp.  Indexed. 

The  Fifty-Third  Chapter  of  Isaiah  According  to  the  Jewish  Interpreters,  I: 
Texts,  ed.  A.  Neubauer  [1876],  II:  Translations  by  S.  R.  Driver  and 
A.  Neubauer  [1877],  Prolegomenon  by  R.  Loewe  ($22.50),  xxiv,  402  and 
172  pp. ;  38,  lxxvi  and  574  pp.  Indexed. 

J.  A.  Montgomery,  Arabia  and  the  Bible  [1934],  Prolegomenon  by  G.  W. 
Van  Beek  ($12.50),  xxv  and  207  pp.  Indexed. 

W.  Robertson  Smith,  Lectures  on  the  Religion  of  the  Semites.  The  Funda¬ 
mental  Institutions  [1927],  Prolegomenon  by  J.  Muilenberg  ($22.50),  27,  lxiv 
and  718  pp.  Indexed. 

H.  Kittel,  Evangelische  Religionspadagogik,  de  Gruyter  Lehrbuch  (Berlin:  de 
Gruyter,  1970,  DM  32),  xxvii  and  489  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

J.  M.  Lochman,  Church  in  a  Marxist  Society,  A  Czechoslovak  View  (New 
York — London:  Harper  &  Row,  1970,  $5.95),  198  pp. 

C.  Melani,  O.F.M.,  Monachesimo  Orientale,  Quaderni  de  “La  Terra  Santa” 
(Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press,  1970),  116  pp.,  illustrated. 

J.  Moltmann  et  al.,  The  Future  of  Hope.  Theology  as  Eschatology,  ed. 
F.  Herzog  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1970,  $5.95),  x  and  166  pp. 
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“Revisions”  (Paris:  Centurion,  1970). 

M.  Meigne,  ULglise  invente  des  structures  (paper  12.20  F),  158  pp. 

M.  Sweeting,  Incertitudes  et  assurances  des  Chretiens  (paper  13.55  F), 
177  pp. 

W.  P.  Stephens,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Theology  of  Martin  Bucer  (New  York 
— London:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1970,  $14.50),  ix  and  291  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed. 

A.  Storme,  Gethsemane,  trans.  G.  Bushell,  O.F.M.,  The  Holy  Places  of  Palestine 
(Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press,  1970),  109  pp.,  32  plates. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


A  Dictionary  of  Coptic  Gnostic  Literature 


Work  has  begun  on  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  Coptic-English  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  all  Gnostic  texts  preserved  in  Coptic,  including  the  Berlin  Gnostic 
Papyrus,  the  Bruce  and  Askew  codices,  the  Bala’izah  apocalypse  and  the  Nag 
Hammadi  material.  The  Dictionary  is  directed  both  to  historians  of  ancient 
religion  and  to  philologists.  Entries  will  contain  detailed  lexical  and  gram¬ 
matical  information  based  on  a  complete  reworking  and  concordance  of  the 
corpus;  citations  will  be  complete  for  all  but  a  few  words.  The  Dictionary  will 
also  provide  comprehensive  references  to  relevant  philological  discussion  in  the 
scholarly  literature.  Where  parallel  Greek,  Latin  or  Coptic  texts  survive,  cor¬ 
responding  glosses  will  be  given. 

The  compilers  wish  to  solicit  the  friendly  aid  of  interested  scholars  in  supply¬ 
ing  information  about  unpublished  papers  relevant  to  the  preparation  of  the 
Dictionary  as  well  as  references  to  published  works  which  might  escape  the 
attention  of  the  compilers. 


Bentley  Layton, 

Junior  Fellow 
Society  of  Fellows 
Harvard  University 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 


Thomas  O.  Lambdin, 

Professor  of  Semitic  Philology 
Department  of  Near  Eastern 
Languages  and  Literature 
Harvard  University 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 
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INDEX  OF  PRINCIPAL  SCRIPTURE  TEXTS 

The  numbers  following  the  scriptural  texts  refer  to  entries,  not  pages. 


Matthew 

130—133, 

468,  845— 850r 

1—2 

469,  851 

1:18-25 

134, 
470— 471 

2 

852 

2:1-12 

135,  472 

2:1-23 

473 

3:13-17 

156 

4:1-11 

474r — 475 

5—7 

136—137, 
476— 478r 

5:1-48 

138 

5:3-16 

139 

5:17-37 

479 

5 :21-22 

480 

5:31-32 

140, 

481-482 

5:38-48 

853 

5:43 

854 

6—7 

483 

6:9 

183 

6:9-13 

484,  889 

7:2 

855 

8:1-13 

141 

8:14-15 

503 

8:21-22 

485r — 486r 

8:22 

856 

9:1-18 

142 

9:14-15 

504 

9:16-17 

867 

10 

857 

10:14 

506 

10:34 

858 

11:16-17 

487 

12:31-32 

162 

13 

143 

13:1-23 

17 

13:32,  36 

14:14-21 

<064 

16:13-19 

17 

16:16-18 

144 

16:18 

343,  488 

16 :21— 20 

:16  138 

19:1-9 

17 

19:3-9 

481 

19:3-12 

145 

19:9 

140,  482 

19:21 

859 

21:1-9 

860 

21:12-13 

168 

23 

489 

24:1-36 

169r,  51  lr 

24:32 

170 

25:14-30 

861 

25 :31-46 

146—147, 

490 

26 :29  862 r 

26:32  491 

26:36— 27:56  148 

26:50  492 

27:15-23  863 

27:51—28:20  149 

28:7,  10  491 

28:18  150 


Mark  82r,  151 — 155r, 
493r— 502r, 
864r— 866 


1 :9-14 

156 

1:12-13 

474r 

1 : 16-20 

157 

1 :22,  27 

158 

1 :29-31 

503 

1 :35-39 

159 

2:2-5 

160 

2:13-17 

161 

2:18-20 

504 

2:21-22 

867 

3:7-12 

868 

3:28 

162 

4:1-20 

163 

4:24 

855 

5:1-20 

505 

6:1-6 

869 

6:7-13 

857 

6:11 

506_ 

6:30-44 

,508' 

6 : 34-44 

164 

6:45-52 

507 

7:3 

870 

7:15 

165 

7:24-30 

166 

8:1-10 

508 

8 :27-33 

509 

8:27—9 

:13  871 

9:1 

167 

9:2-10 

872 

10:10-12 

140 

11:1-10 

860 

11:15-17 

168 

12 :41-44 

510 

13 

873r 

13:1-37 

169r,  511r 

13:28 

170 

14:25 

862r 

14:28 

491 

14:55-64 

874 

15:6-14 

863 

15:39 

171— 172,  875 

16:1-8 

173,  512r 

16:7 

491 

16:8 

876-877 

16:8-20 

878 

16:14-20 

150 

Luke  174r— 176, 

513—520, 

879—880 

1—2 

521,  851 

1 :26-38 

470,  881 

1:34 

882r 

1:35 

883 

1:38 

884 

1:40 

522,  885 

1 : 46-55 

177,523 

1:48 

884 

2 

178 

2:19 

524 

2:48-50 

179r 

2:51 

524 

3:21-22 

156 

3:22 

525 

4:1-13  474r— 475 

4:38-39 

503 

5 :33-35 

504 

5:36-39 

867 

6:5 

180 

6:17-49 

478r 

6:27-28 

854 

6:38 

855 

7:31-32 

487 

8:5-15 

181 

9:1-6 

857 

9:5 

506 

9:11-17 

164 

9:18-22 

509 

9:51—19:27 

886 

9:51—19:44 

887 

9:57-62 

485r 

9:60 

856 

10:1-17 

857 

10:10-11 

506 

10:29-37 

526 

10:30-35 

888 

10 :30-37 

182 

11:2 

183 

11:2-4 

484,  889 

11:9 

184 

12:10 

162 

12:51 

858 

13:1-5 

185 

13 : 32-33 

186 

15:11-32 

187 

16:1-13 

188 

16:8-9 
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